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SENIOR READER. 


; — — : — - . 

THOU ART, 0 GOB. 

Thou art, 0 God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from Thee ; 
Where’er we turn,, Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine! 

When Day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of Even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into Heaven — 
Those hues that mark the sun’s decline, 

Bo soft, so radiant, Lord, are Thine. 

When Insight, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with a thousand eyes — 

That' sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

Bo grand, so countless, Lord, are Thine. 

When youthful Spring. around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And ev’ry flower the Bummer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye : 
Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 
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THE EARTH’S JOURNEY ROTOR THE SOT* 

One, two, three, four, five ! Does tlie reader know that while lie 
has been counting these live beats, five seconds, he has actually 
been conveyed through space a distance of more than a hundred 
miles? Yet so it is. However incredible it may seem, no fact is 
more certain than that the earth is constantly on the wing, flying 
around the sun with a velocity so prodigious, that for every breath 
we draw we advance on our way forty or fifty miles. If, when 
passing across the waters in a steam-boat, we can wake, after a 
night’s repose, and find ourselves conducted on our voyage a 
hundred miles, we exult in the triumphs of art, which has 
moved so ponderous a body as a steam-ship over such a space in 
so short a time, and so quietly, too, as not to disturb our slumbers ; 
but, with a motion vastly more quiet and uniform, we have, in the 
same interval, been carried along with the earth in its orbit more 
than half a million of miles. In the case of the steam-ship, how- 
ever perfect the machinery may be, we still, in our waking hours 
at least, are made sensible of the action of the forces by which the 
motion is maintained,— as the roaring of the fire, the beating of 
the piston, and the dashing of the paddle-wheels ; but in the more 
perfect machinery which carries the earth forward on its grander 
voyage, no sound is heard, nor the least intimation afforded of the 
stupendous forces by which this motion is achieved. 

The distance of the sun from the earth is about ninety-five 
millions of miles. Ho human mind can comprehend fully what 
this vast distance means. But we may form some conception of 
it by such an illustration as this : A ship may leave Liverpool 
and cross the Atlantic to New York after twenty days’ steady 
sail; but it would take that ship, moving constantly at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, more than a thousand years to reach the sun. 

And yet, at this vast distance, the sun, by his power of attrac- 
tion, serves as the great regulator of the planetary motions, bending 
them continually from the straight line in which they tend to 
move, and compelling them to circulate around him, each at nearly 
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a uniform distance, and all in perfect harmony. We shall after- 
wards explain the manner in which the gravity of the sun acts in 
controlling the planetary motions. For the present, let m content 
ourselves with reflecting upon the wonderful force which the sun 
must put forth to bend out of their courses into circular orbits 
such a number of planets, some of them more than a thousand 
times larger than the earth. Were a ship of war under full sail, 
we can easily imagine what a force it would require to turn her 
from her course by a rope attached to her bow — especially were it 
required that the force should remain stationary, and the ship 
be so held as to be made to go round the force as round a centre. 
Somewhat similar to this, but on a much grander scale, is the 
action which is exerted on the earth in its journey round the 
sun. By an invisible influence, which we call gravitation, , the sun 
turns' all the planets out of their course, and bends them into a 
circular orbit round himself, though they are all many millions of 
times more ponderous than the ship, and are moving many thou- 
sand times more swiftly. 


WHAT IS GEAYITATIOH ? 

It was at one time supposed that we could never reason respecting 
the laws that govern the heavenly bodies from what we observe 
in bodies around us, — that motion is one thing on the earth and 
quite another thing in the skies; and hence, that it would be 
impossible for us, by any inquiries into the laws of terrestrial 
nature, to ascertain how things take place among the heavenly 
bodies. Galileo and Newton, however, proceeded on the contrary 
supposition, that Nature is uniform in all her works, — that the 
same Almighty arm rules over all, and that he works by the 
same fixed laws through all parts of his boundless realms. 

We discover in nature a tendency of every portion of matter 
towards every other. This tendency is called the law of gravitation. 
In obedience to this power, a stone falls to the ground, and a planet 
revolves around the sun. The former is an example of what wo 
call gravity; the latter, an example of universal gravitation. The 
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laws of terrestrial gravity were first investigated by Galileo ; those 
of universal gravitation, by Sir Isaac Newton. Terrestrial gravity 
is only an individual example of universal gravitation, being the 
tendency of bodies towards the centre of the earth. We are so 
much accustomed, from our earliest years, to see bodies fall to the 
earth, that we imagine they must of necessity fall u downwards 
but when we reflect that the earth is round, and that bodies fall 
towards the centre on all sides of it, — and that, of course, on oppo- 
site sides of the earth they fall in precisely opposite directions, and 
towards each other, — we perceive that there must be some force 
acting to produce this effect. Every motion implies some force 
which produces it; and the fact that bodies fall towards the earth, 
on all sides of it, leads us to infer that that force, whatever it is, 
resides in the earth itself. We therefore call it attraction. We 
do not, however, say what attraction is, but what it does/ We 
must bear in mind, also, that this attraction is mutual — that when 
a stone falls towards the earth, it exerts the same force on the 
earth that the earth exerts on the stone; but the motion of the 
earth towards the stone is as much less than that of the stone 
towards the earth as its quantity of matter is greater, and there- 
fore its motion is quite imperceptible. 

But although we are compelled to acknowledge the existence of 
such a force as gravity, causing a tendency in all bodies towards 
each other, yet we know nothing of its nature , nor can we conceive 
by what medium bodies at such a distance as the sun and the 
earth exercise this influence on each other. Yet we know that it 
is this which, acting across an interval of ninety-five millions of 
miles, holds the earth as surely in its orbit as if it were connected 
by a chain to the sun ; and the same force holds all the other 
planets in their orbits. 

It is a law of nature that a body when at rest remains so, unless 
some force puts it in motion; but when once in motion it will con- 
tinue to move for ever, unless something stops it. When a ball is 
rolled on the ground, the friction of the earth and the resistance of 
the air soon stop its motion ; when rolled on smooth ice it will 
go much further, because the ice opposes much less resistance than 
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THE STELLAR WORLD, IS 

the ground, and were there no impediment to its motion it would 
continue to move for ever. The earth, and all the other planets 
which revolve around the sun as their common centre, are actually 
in this condition. They would fly off into space, and continue to 
move for ever in a straight line ; but, held in check, in obedience 
to the laws of Him who created them and gave them motion, they 
circulate in their appointed orbits. 

The spacious Armament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th* unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to ev’ry land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ev’ning shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And, nightly to the list’ning earth, 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

While all the stars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ] 

What though no real voice, nor sound. 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is divine.” 1 abdisost. 


THE STELLAR WORLD. 

Vast as the solar system appears to us, it forms but a * 
system in the stellar world. What we call th afiml star 
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like irar own, each attended by a retinue of planetary orbs, and 
guided by the same laws tliat regulate our own solar system. 
The number and distances of these systems of stars far exceed 
man’s powers of comprehension, 

u If/’ says an eloquent writer, “ there be anything which can 
lead the mind upward to the Omnipotent Euler of the universe, it 
is to he found in the grandeur and beauty of Ms works. If you 
would know his glory y examine the interminable range of suns 
and systems which crowd the Milky Way. Multiply the hundred 
millions of stars which belong to our own ‘island universe/ by the 
thousands of those astral systems that exist in space witMn the 
range of human vision, and then you may form some idea of the 
infinitude of Ms kingdom ; for, lo ! these are but a part of his 
ways. Examine the scale on which the universe is built. Com- 
prehend, if you can, the vast dimensions of our sun. Stretch 
outward through his system, from planet to planet, and circum- 
scribe the whole witMn the immense circumference of Neptune’s 
orbit. This is but a single unit out of the myriads of similar 
systems. Take the wings of light, and flash with impetuous 
speed, day and night, and month and year, till youth shall wear 
away, and middle age is gone, and the extremest limit of human 
life has been attained ; — count every pulse, and at each speed on 
youn way a hundred thousand miles, and, when a hundred years 
have rolled by, look out, and, behold 1 the thronging millions of 
blazing suns are still around you, each separated from the other 
by such a distance that, in this journey of a century, you have 
* only left half a score behind you. 

“Would you gather some idea of the eternity past of God’s 
existence, go to the astronomer, and bid him lead you with him 
in one of Ms walks through space ; and, as he sweeps outward 
from object to object, from universe to universe, remember that the 
light from those filmy stains on the deep pure blue of heaven, now 
falling on your eye, has been travelling space for a million of years. 

“ Would you gather some knowledge of the omnipotence of God, 
weigh the earth on which we dwell, then count the millions of its 
inhabitants that have come and gone for the last six thousand 
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years. Unite their strength into one arm, and test its power to 
move this earth. It could not stir it a single foot in a thousand 
years; and yet, under the omnipotent hand of God, not a minute 
passes that it does not fly far more than a thousand miles. But 
this is a mere atom— the most insignificant point among his 
innumerable worlds. At his bidding, every planet, and satellite, 
and comet, and the sun himself, fly onward in their appointed 
courses. His single arm guides the millions of sweeping suns ; 
and around his throne circles the great constellation of unnumbered 
universes. 

« Would you comprehend the idea of the omniscience of God, 
remember that the highest pinnacle of knowledge reached by the 
whole human race, by the combined efforts of its brightest 
intellects, has enabled the astronomer to compute approximately 
fche perturbations of the planetary worlds. He has predicted, 
roughly, the return of half a score of comets. But God has com- 
puted the mutual perturbations of millions of suns, and planets, 
and comets, and worlds without number, through the ages that 
are past, and throughout the ages which are yet to come, not 
approximately, but with perfect and absolute precision. The 
universe is in motion — system rising above system, cluster above 
cluster, nebula above nebula — all majestically sweeping around 
under the providence of God, who alone knows the end from the 
beginning, and before whose glory and power all intelligent beings, 
whether in heaven or on earth, should bow with humility and awe. 

u Would you gain some idea of the wisdom of God, look to the 
admirable adjustments of the magnificent retinue of planets and 
satellites which sweep around the sun. Every globe has been 
weighed and poised, every orbit has been measured and bent to 
its beautiful form. All is changing ; but the laws fixed by the 
wisdom of God, though they permit the rocking to and fro of the 
system, never introduce disorder, or lead to destruction. All is 
perfect and harmonious, and the music of the spheres that bum 
and roll around our sun is echoed by that of ten millions of moving 
worlds, that sing and shine around the bright suns that reign 
above” 
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. ■ " TEE AXR-OCEAE* 

Enveloping this solid globe of ours are two oceans, one partial, 
the other universal There is the ocean of water* which has 
settled down into all the depressions of the earth’s surface, leaving 
dry above it all the high lands, as mountain ranges, continents, 
and islands ; and there is an ocean of air, which imvraps the 
whole in one transparent mantle. Through the bosom of that 
ocean, like fishes with their fins and whales with their flippers, 
birds and other winged creatures swim • whilst, like crabs and many 
shell-fish, man and other mammalia creep about at the bottom of 
this aerial sea. 

The air-ocean, which everywhere surrounds the earth, and feeds 
and nourishes it, is even more simple, more grand, and more 
majestic, than the 44 world of waters j” more varied and changeful 
in its moods of storm and calm, of ebb and flow, of brightness 
and gloom. The atmosphere, is indeed, a wonderful thing, a most 
perfect example of the economy of nature. Deprived of air, no 
animal would live, no plant would grow, no flame would bum, no 
light would be diffused. The air, too, is the sole medium of 
sound. Without it, mountains might fall, but it would be in 
perfect silence — neither whisper nor thunders would ever be heard. 

The atmosphere is supposed to extend from the earth to a height 
of between forty and fifty miles. 

A philosopher of the East, with a richness of imagery truly Ori- 
ental, thus describes it It surrounds us on all sides, yet we see it 
not j it presses on us with a load of fifteen pounds on every square 
Inch of surface of our bodies, or from seventy to one hundred tons 
on us in all, yet we do not so much as feel its weight. Softer than 
the softest down, more impalpable than the finest gossamer, it 
leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and scarcely stirs the lightest flower 
that feeds on the dew it supplies ; yet it bears the fleets of nations 
on its wings around the world, and .crushes the most refractory 
substances with its weight. When in motion, its force is sufficient 
to level the most stately forests and stable buildings with the 
earth — to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges like rnoun- 
(21) 
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tains, and dash the strongest ships to pieces like toys. It warms 
and cools by turns the earth and the living creatures that inhabit 
it. It draws up vapours from the sea and land, retains them dis- 
solved in itself, or suspended in cisterns of clouds, and throws 
them down again as rain or dew when they are required. It 
bends the rays of the sun from their path, to give us the twilight 
of evening and of dawn; it disperses and refracts their various 
tints to beautify the approach and the retreat of the orb of day, 
But for the atmosphere, sunshine would burst on us and fail us 
at once, and at once remove us from midnight darkness to the 
blaze of noon. We should have no twilight to soften and beau* 
tifythe landscape; no clouds to shade us from the scorching 
heat, but the bald earth, as it revolved on its axis, would turn its 
tanned and weakened front to the full and unmitigated rays of 
the lord of day. It affords the gas which vivifies and warms our 
frames, and receives into itself that which has been polluted by 
use, and is thrown off as noxious. It feeds the flame of life 
exactly as it does that of the fire; — it is in both cases consumed, 
and affords the food of consumption ; in both cases it becomes 
combined with charcoal, which requires it for combustion, and is 
removed by it when this is over.” 

“ It is only the girdling, encircling air,” says another philoso- 
pher, "that flows above and around all, that makes the whole 
world kin. The carbonic acid with which to-day our breathing 
•fills the air, to-morrow seeks its way round the world. The date- 
trees that grow around the falls of the Nile will drink it in by 
their leaves ; the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to their 
stature ; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will grow rapidly upon it ; and 
the palms and bananas of Japan will change it into flowers. The 
oxygen we are breathing was distilled for us some short time ago 
by the magnolias of the Susquehanna, and the great trees that 
skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon; — the giant rhododendrons of 
the Himalayas contributed to it, and the roses and myrtles of' 
Cashmere, the cinnamon-tree of Ceylon, and the forest older than 
the flood, buried deep in the heart of Africa. The rain we see 
descending was thawed for us out of the icebergs which have 
<*> 2 
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watched the polar star for ages, and the lotus lilies have soaked 
up from the Nile, and exhaled as vapour, snows that rested on 
the summits of the Alps.” 

“The atmosphere which forms the outer surface of the habit- 
able world is a vast reservoir, into which the supply of food 
designed for living creatures is thrown* or, in one word, it is 
itself the food, in its simple form, of all living creatures. The 
animal grinds down the fibre and the tissue of the plant, and the 
nutritious store that has been laid up within its cells, and converts 
these into the substance of which its own organs are composed. 
The plant acquires the organs and nutritious store thus yielded 
up as food to the animal, from the air surrounding it.” 

“ But animals are furnished with the means of locomotion and 
of seizure — they can approach their food, and lay hold of and 
swallow it ; plants must wait till their food comes to them. No 
solid particles find access to their frames ; the restless ambient 
air, which rushes past them loaded with the carbon, the hydrogen, 
the oxygen, the water, everything they need in the shape of 
supplies, is constantly at hand to minister to their wants, not 
only to afford them food in due season, but in the shape and 
fashion in which alone it can avail them.” 

There is no employment more ennobling to man and liis in- 
tellect than to trace the evidences of design and purpose in the 
Creator, which are visible in all parts of the creation. Hence, 
to him who studies the physical relations of earth, sea, and air, 
the atmosphere is something more than a shoreless ocean, at the 
bottom of which he creeps along. It is an envelope or covering 
for the dispersion of light and heat over the surface of the earth ; 
it is a sewer into which with every breath we draw we cast vast 
quantities of dead animal matter • it is a laboratory for purifi- 
cation, in which that matter is recompounded and wrought again 
into wholesome and healthful shapes ; it is a machine for pump- 
ing up all the rivers from the sea, and conveying the waters from 
their fountains in the ocean to their sources in the mountains; 
it is an inexhaustible magazine, marvellously adapted for benign 
and beneficent purposes. mauby. 
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The atmosphere is composed principally of two gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen. It contains also a small bnt variable propor- 
tion of watery vapour, and a still smaller proportion of carbonic 
acid gas. The leading characteristics of oxygen are, that it is the 
supporter of combustion, as fire will not burn without its presence ; 
and it is also the life-sustaining element In the air we breathe. When 
a piece of charcoal, which is pure carbon, is burned in the open air, 
the combustion consists in the union of the carbon of the charcoal 
with the oxygen of the air, forming the compound, carbonic acid. 
When wood is burned, the process and the result are the same, 
with the exception that the wood is not wholly carbon, and the 
other ingredients appear during the combustion in the form of 
smoke and ashes. The rusting of metals is a slow combustion, 
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four parts, and the oxygen only one part : it is, however, an im- 
portant and wonderful property of gases to mingle together so 
intimately, that, although oxygen is heavier than nitrogen, both 
these gases will be diffused through every part of the vessel; and 
it is the same everywhere on the grand scale of nature. 

Carbonic acid exists in the air in a very small proportion. At 
ordinary elevations there are only about two gallons of this gas in 
every 5,000 of air. It increases, however, as we ascend, so that at 
heights of 8,000 or 10,000 feet the proportion of carbonic acid is 
nearly doubled. Even tins increased quantity is very small ; and 
yet its presence is essential to the existence of vegetable life on 
the surface of the earth. But, being heavier than- common air, it 
appears singular that the proportion of this gas should increase as 
we ascend into the atmosphere. Its natural tendency would seem 
to be rather to sink towards the earth, and there to form a layer 
of deadly air, in winch neither animal nor plant could live. But, 
independent of winds and aerial currents, which tend to mix and 
blend together the different gases of which the air consists, all 
gases, by a law of nature, tend to diffuse themselves through each 
other, and to intermix more or less speedily, even where the utmost 
stillness prevails and no wind agitates them. 

The purposes which we know to be served by these several con- 
stituents of the atmosphere show both that they are all essential 
to the composition of the air, and that, in quantity as well as kind, 
they have been beneficently adjusted to the composition, the wants, 
and the functions of animals and of plants. 

Thus, as to the oxygen — 

From every breath of air which the animal draws into its lungs 
it extracts a quantity of oxygen. The oxygen thus obtained is a 
part of the natural food of the animal, which it can obtain from 
no other source, and new supplies of which are necessary to it every 
moment. The oxygen of the atmosphere, therefore, is essential 
to the very existence of life in the higher orders of animals. 
The candle burns, also, and all combustible bodies kindle in the 
air, only because it contains oxygen. This gas is a kind of neces- 
sary food to darning and burning bodies; so that, were it absent 
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from the earth’s atmosphere, neither light nor heat could he pro- 
duced from coal, wood, or other combustible substances. 

But the proportion, also, in which oxygen exists in the air is 
adjusted to the existing condition of things. Did the atmosphere 
consist of oxygen only, the lives of animals would be of most brief 
duration, and bodies once set on fire would burn so fast as to be 
absolutely beyond control The oxygen is, therefore, mixed with 
a large proportion of nitrogen. This gas, not being poisonous, as 
carbonic acid is, harmlessly dilutes the too active oxygen. It 
weakens and prolongs its action on the system, as water dilutes 
wine or spirits and assuages their too fiery influence upon the 
animal frame. . 

Then, as to the carbonic acid— 

Every green leaf that waves on field or tree sucks in, during the 
sunshine, this gas from the air. It is as indispensable to the life 
of the plant as oxygen is to the life of the animal. Remove car- 
bonic acid from the air, and all vegetable growth would cease. 

But carbonic acid is poisonous to animals. It is for this reason 
that the proportion of this gas contained in the air is so very 
small Were the proportion much greater than it is, animals, as 
they are now constituted, could not breathe the atmosphere with- 
out injury. On the other hand, that growing plants may be 
able to obtain a sufficiently large and rapid supply of carbonic 
acid from a gaseous mixture which contains so little, they are 
made to hang out their many waving leaves into the atmos- 
phere. Over the surface of these leaves are sprinkled countless 
pores or mouths, which are continually employed in separating 
and drinking in carbonic acid gas. The millions of leaves which 
a single tree spreads out, and the constant renewal of the moving 
air in which they are suspended, enable the living plant to draw 
an abundant supply for all its wants. 

This constant action of the leaves of plants is one of the natural 
agencies by which the proportion of carbonic acid in the lower 
regions of the atmosphere is rendered less than it is in the higher 
regions. 

So, also, the watery vapour of the atmosphere is not less neces- 
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sary to the maintenance of life. The living plant consists of water 
to the amount of nearly three-fourths of its whole weight ; and 
from, the surface of its leaves water is continually rising into the 
air, in the form of invisible vapour. 

Were the air absolutely dry, it would cause this water to evapo- 
rate from the leaves more rapidly than it could be supplied to 
them by the soil and roots. Thus they would speedily become 
flaccid, and the whole plant would droop, wither, and die. 

1110 living animal, in like manner, is made up for the most 
part of water. A man of 154 lb weight contains 116 lb of water 
and only 38 lb of dry matter. From his skin and from his 
lungs water is continually evaporating. Were the air around 
him perfectly dry, his skin would become parched and shrivelled, 
and thirst would oppress his fevered frame. The air which 
he breathes from his lungs is loaded with moisture. Were that 
which he draws in entirely free from watery vapour, he would 
soon breathe out the fluids which fid up his tissues, and would 
dry up into a withered and ghastly mummy. It is because the 
simoom and other hot winds of the desert approach to this state 
of dryness that they are so fatal to those who travel on the arid 
waste. 

Thus the moisture which the atmosphere contains is also essen- 
tiaHo the maintenance of the present condition both of animal 
and vegetable life ; it pervades the leaves and pores of plants, and 
finds admission to the lungs and general system of animals. 

There are, besides, other beautiful purposes which this moisture 
serves. When the summer sun lias sunk beneath the horizon, and 
coolness revisits tho scorched plant and soil, the grateful dew 
descends along with it, and moistens alike the green leaf and the 
thirsty land ; the invisible moisture of the air thickens into hazy 
mists, and settles in tiny pearls on every cool thing. How thank- 
ful for this nightly dew has nature everywhere and always ap- 
peared, and how have poets in every age sung of its beauty and 
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THE PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

To persons who approach the subject for the first time, the 
pressure of the atmosphere seems to belong rather to the romance 
of science than to truth. “ What 1 has the air any weight ] ” cries, 
perhaps, some astonished reader; and he becomes almost incredu- 
lous when gravely assured that it is pressing with a weight of 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of his body. A fish would 
find it difficult to believe that the element through which he is 
gliding has any weight, and yet we all know that water has 
weight, and exerts no small pressure on any vessel containing it. 
Thus it is with the atmospheric ocean. In both cases the reason 
why a body immersed does not experience this pressure is, that the 
fluid presses equally on all sides. 

The common pump was invented 224 b.c., and soon afterwards 
it came into general use throughout the civilized world The 
philosophers of the time explained its action by saying that when 
the piston was raised in pumping, a vacuum was formed over the 
water; but that “Nature abhorred a vacuum,” and, consequently, 
filled it with water, as the most convenient material. 

Some wells were very deep, and it was found that whenever the 
depth was more than 33 feet, the pumps were unable to raisp the 
water. Centuries after the invention of the pump, some engineers 
asked Galileo why the water did not rise higher than 33 feet. 
He is said to have replied, that “Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum 
ceased at the height of 33 feet,” Though the great Galileo did 
not know the true theory of the common pump, he certainly 
must have given such an answer rather in joke than in earnest; 

It is supposed that he suggested to his pupil Torricelli that 
the weight of the air on the water surrounding the pump might 
force the water up into it when the pressure within was re- 
moved. Galileo died soon after, and the next year, 1043, Tor- 
ricelli determined to ascertain if this was the true explanation. 
He thought that if the weight of the air was the cause, he could try 
the experiment of sustaining, by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
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a column of water 33 feet high in a tube closed at the upper end 
This would have been a difficult experiment to perform ; but, for- 
tunately, he knew that the specific gravity of quicksilver was 1 3| 
times that of water. Of course a column of quicksilver 2| feet 
high would balance a column of water 13| times as high, or about 
33 feet, ^ 

Torricelli, took a glass tube more than 2|r feet long, and filled 
it with quicksilver, and, after closing the upper end, inverted it, 
placing the open end below the surface of quicksilver in a cup before 
removing his thumb. As he expected, the quicksilver did not all 
ran down into the cup, but stood at the height of 30 inches in the 
tube. Evidently the pressure of the atmosphere upon the quick- 
silver in the cup sustained the column in the tube; and as the 
tube was one inch in area, and the column of quicksilver weighed 
13 pounds, not only was the pressure of the atmosphere on a 
square inch of surface ascertained, but the instrument called the 
barometer was invented-— -an instrument to show the pressure of the 
atmosphere at different times and in different places. 

To afford further evidence that the weight of the atmosphere 
was the cause of the phenomenon, he afterwards carried the tube 
of mercury to the tops of buildings and of mountains, and found 
that it rose or fell exactly in proportion to the height at which he 
tried, the experiment; and he also found that water-pumps, in 
different situations, varied as to sucking power according to the 
same law. 

It was soon afterwards discovered, by careful observation of the 
mercurial barometer, that even when remaining in the same place, it 
did not always stand at the same elevation ; in other words, that 
the weight of atmosphere over any particular part of the earth 
was constantly fluctuating ; a truth which, without the barometer, 
could never have been suspected. The observation of the instru- 
ment being carried still further, it was found that in serene dry 
weather the mercury generally stood high, and that before and 
during storms and rain it fell ; the instrument, therefore, it was 
soon perceived, might serve as a prophet of the weather, and 
become a precious monitor to the husbandman and the sailor. 
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When water which has been suspended in the atmosphere, and 
has formed a part of it, separates as rain, the weight and bulk of 
the mass are diminished; and the wind always blows when a 
sudden condensation of aeriform matter, in any situation, dis- 
turbs the equilibrium, for the air around rushes towards the situa- 
tion of diminished pressure, V. : 

To the husbandman the barometer is of considerable use, by 
aiding and correcting the prognostics of the weather which ha 
draws from local signs familiar to him ; but it is still more useful 
to the mariner, -who roams over the whole ocean, and is often under 
skies and in climates altogether new to him. The watchful cap- 
tain of the present day, trusting to this extraordinary monitor, 
is frequently enabled to take in sail., and to make ready for the 
storm, where, in former times, the dreadful visitation would have 
fallen upon him. unprepared. 

The following incident will illustrate this : — " It was in a 
southern latitude. The sun had just set with placid appearance, 
closing a beautiful afternoon, and the usual mirth of the evening 
watch was proceeding, when the captain's order came to prepare 
with all haste for a storm. The barometer had begun to fall 
with appalling rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not per- 
ceived even the threatening in the sky, and were surprised at 
the extent and hurry of the preparations ; but the required 
measures were not completed when a more awful hurricane burst 
upon them than the most experienced had ever braved. Nothing 
could withstand it. The sails, already furled and closely bound to 
the yards, were riven away in tatters; even the bare yards and 
masts were in great pail; disabled, and at one time the whole 
rigging had nearly fallen by the board. 

“ Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of the hurricane 
above, of the waves around, and of the incessant peals of thunder, 
that no human voice could be heard; and, amidst the general con- 
sternation, even the trumpet sounded in vain. In that awful 
night, but for the little tube of mercury which had given warning, 
neither the strength of the noble ship nor the skill and energy 
of the commander could have saved one man to tell the tala On 





A carious result of the lessening oi atmospneuc - *» 

Been in the difficulty which travellers experience in. cooking 
victuals on high mountains. Meat cannot be . cooked by the 
common method ; the reason being, that the boiling water is no 
” ouX The pressure of the air being less, the water more 
quicHy rises into vapour, and the heat is thus earned off and the 

^Darwin relates a humorous anecdote of this nature. He was 
travelling in the Andes. “ Our potatoes,” says he, “ after remain- 
ing for some hours in the boiling water, were nearly as hard as 
ever The pot was left on the fire all night, and next morning it 
was boiled again, but yet the potatoes were not cooked. I found 
out this by overhearing my two companions discussing the cause. 

They bad come to the conclusion that the potatoes were bewi ch , 
They had com did not choose to ho4 
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TUB CLOUD. 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning-star shines dead; 

As on the jag ai a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle, alit, one moment may sit, 

In the light oilits goldeit wings. 

And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath 
Its ardours of rest and love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 


That orb&d maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my ileece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ! 

And I laugh to see them whirl and dee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim 
When the whirlwind my banners unfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 

Saii'beam proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns b& 
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The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and mow, 

When the powers of the air arc chained to my chair. 
Is the million-coloured how ; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For, after the rain, when, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 

I rise and upbuild it again. 

SHELLEY. 


THE EVENING CLOUD, 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun ; 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on, 

O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow, — 
E’en in its very motion there was rest; 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the trav’Her to the beauteous west: — 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given 
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And, by the breath of Mercy, made to roll 
Eight onward to the golden gates of heaven ; 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 

And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

WIJ.50K, 


“ABOVE THE CLOUDS.” 

onr climate the level at which clouds are formed is ever 
changing; 'but in the regions near the equator atmospheric pheno- 
mena assume a more regular character, under the influence of a 
vertical sun. These regions are, therefore, much more favourable 
than ours for astronomical observations. Amongst astronomers 
the desire to get “above the clouds” had long been a fond specu- 
lation. In 1856, an attempt was made, under the auspices of the 
British Government, to commence a series of observations in some 
elevated region, where the serene and quiet air would be specially 
favourable for viewing the heavenly bodies. The island of Ten- 
erife was selected for this purpose, as combining more of the 
required advantages than any other mountain within easy reach 
of Europe. The expedition was under the direction of Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, the distinguished astronomer at Edinburgh, who, in 
a remarkable and interesting work, has since published a narrative 
of the expedition. In an article contributed to a popular magazine 
he thus graphically describes the ascent of TeneritTe to a point high 
“ above the clouds — 

It was only a few days after — on a morning also cloudy, and 
with north-east cloud too — that the little party set forth from 
the town of Orotava, on the northern coast of Tcuerifle, to climb 
the great mountain, and put to the only true test of actual practice 
their hopes of getting “above the clouds.” Through, long- winding 
stony pathways, between vineyards and cactus plantations, between 
orange groves and fig trees they proceeded, always ascending; past 
gardens, and then past orchards, still ever ascending; past corn 
fields and oat fields, ascending yet higher ; and then amongst 
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natural vegetation only, ferns and heath, and some few wild laurels; 
and now, at a height of 3,000 feet vertical, they are close under 
the cloud. Before entering therein, let us pause for a moment 
and survey the beauties of creation in the region we are leaving 
behind. If, for that one purpose of severe astronomy, a position 
below the clouds is unsuitable, yet what an infinite amount of 
benefits for man to enjoy and beauty for Mm to contemplate, are 
connected therewith ! Beneath the clouds are kindly rains and 
gentle dews ; and these, assisted by a warm climate, encourage all 
those exquisite forms of vegetation we have admired clothing the 
lower slopes of the mountain. Without these, where were the 
fruits to support human life ; where the buds and blossoms and 
fading flowers which teach us many a lesson useful to eternal life % 
But duty now calls us on our upward way ; and, before many 
more seconds are passed, first comes one cold hurrying blast, 
with mist upon its wings, and then another, and another, until, in 
the midst of a constant dense wet fog, all creation is shut out of 
our view, except the few feet of sloping earth on which we are 
treading, and they appear of a dull gray; and the occasional spiders’ 
webs seen across our path are loaded with heavy drops of 
moisture. gbv.v /k H.y 

For half an hour we must toil on and on through this winding- 
sheet of gloom; perpetually on the same upward rising way, -but 
strong in hope and faith of what must in the end be presented to 
our eyes; on still, and rip higher, when suddenly a momentary 
break appears overhead, and a portion of sky is seen,— oh, so 
blue ! but it is lost again. In a few minutes, however, another 
opening, another blue patch is seen, and then another, and another ; 
while before three minutes more are passed, all the hurrying 
clouds seem blown on one side; fair sky is everywhere above 
ami around; a brilliant sun is shining; and there, there below 
us, is the upper surface of the clouds, extending far and wide, 
Like a level plain, shutting out lowland and city and sea all from 
dew, and in their place substituting brilliant reflections of solar 
light, which make the surface of tins new mist-country look whiter 
than snow. Yes, indeed, we are now (C above the clouds;*’ and 
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that view we have attempted to describe is the first example of 
the heightened, the advanced, the glorified appearance of even 
earth’s sombre fog-banks to those who are privileged for a time to 
look on them from, the heaven-ward side. 

“ Above the clouds/’ not only no rain, no naist, no dew, but a 
scorching sun, and an air both by day and by night dry to almost 
an alarming degree. The further we advance, and the higher we 
ascend, the drier becomes the air; “while at the same time the 
strength of the north-east trade-wind is continually decreasing, and, 
at the height of about six or seven thousand feet, lias completely 
died away. Not that it has ceased elsewhere as well, for the 
driving clouds below show that it is still in its accustomed 
violence there. The distant movements of those rollers of white 
cloud betray that it must yet be raging down there in all its 
strength, tearing the mist piecemeal, and bowing down the heads 
of suffering palm trees, and lashing the sea into foam-crested 
waves. Heaven grant that no cry of shipwrecked mariners he 
borne on the breeze; and, more still, that no evil thoughts bo 
engendering in the cities of men. 

It was when our party on the mountain were in the fullest 
enjoyment of their daily and nightly views of the heavens, that 
their friends in the towns of Teneriffe, near the sea-coast, wrote to 
them most sympathizingly : — “Oh! what dreadful weather you 
must have been suffering ! Down here we have had for three 
weeks the most frightful continuance of storms; constant clouds, 
rain, and howling winds ; and if that was the case with us, what 
must it not have been with you at the greater height 1” 

Yet, at the greater height, at that very time, the air was tran- 
quil and serene, the sky clear, and bad weather entirely confined 
to that lower depth in the atmosphere, beneath u the grosser 
clouds.” „ 

Marvellous, indeed, and soul-inspiring, are the rewards which 
God, in his goodness, has allowed to be attained by those amongst 
men who diligently explore and read his book of works coin- 
cidently with his inestimable book of revealed words. 
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THE BAXHBOW. 

All transparent bodies have the power of decomposing the light 
which falls on them. A soap-bubble, for example, exhibits a 
beautiful play of colours on its surface; and so is it with that 
most beautiful of all the phenomena of the atmosphere, the rain- 
bow. The drops of rain act as a prism, and separate the white 
light of the solar rays into the seven prismatic colours of which 
sunlight is composed, namely, violet, indigo, blue, green, orange, 
yellow, and red, the dark cloud behind the falling shower acting as a 
screen, on which the brilliant arch is made visible to the spectator. 

Triumphal arch that fill's t the sky 
When storms prepare to part ! 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art : 

Still seems, as to my childhood’s sight, 

A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow 1 

When science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 

But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s cov’nant thou didst shine, 
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How came the world’s gray fathers I 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her eh ilcl, 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth, delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam: 

Theme of primeval prophecy 
Be still the poet’s theme I 

Ihe earth to thee her incense yields. 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When, glitt’nng in the freshened field.; 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down I 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 


As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 


First sported in thy beam. 

hor, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven sthl rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with 
That first spoke peace to man. 


CAMPBELL. 
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THE WATEHS OF THE GLOBE, 

Water is one of the most widely diffused bodies in nature,: 
about three -fourths of the surface of the globe being covered by 
it. The benevolence of the Creator is manifest in the wide dif- 
fusion of this element. It is indispensable to both the animal 
and the vegetable worlds. It serves invaluable purposes in the 
arts and manufactures ; in the form of rivers, lakes, and seas, it 
becomes a medium of intercourse among the nations of the earth ; 
and to the vast reservoir of water in the ocean we are indebted 
for the clouds, which carry moisture from the sea, and let it down 
upon the parched arid thirsty earth in refreshing rain. 

There is a river in the sky a hundred times larger than the 
Amazon or the Mississippi; and not only one, but many. These 
rivers come to us in the spring rains, the summer showers, the 
nightly dews, and the winter snows. The water which thus hills 
from the sky every year would cover the earth, if it were level 
like a field, to the depth of fully five feet. 

All the waters of our mighty rivers and lakes were once clouds, 
and the clouds are but vapour lifted into the sky from the sea 
by the secret enginery of the sun; and the winds, by the flapping 
of their mighty wings, drive it over the land to the hills, and fhe 
mountains, and the thirsty fields; and there the clouds pour their 
blessings on the farms, and pastures, and orchards, and the dusty 
roads, and the wayside grass, bringing greenness and gladness 
everywhere 

The sea is in the sparkling dew-drop, and it falls in the summer 
shower. It makes the grass grow, and the flowers unfold their 
gay banners — red, white, and blue. It ripens the peach and the 
apple, and loads the fields with the yellow harvest. It spins our 
thread and weaves our cloth. It is harnessed to mighty engines 
and does more work than thousands of men and horses. It saws 
our timber, lifts up our coal from the bowels of the earth, and 
steams in the iron horse. The sea clothes and cools us, and 
carries us and works for us. All the water in our rivers, lakes, 
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fountains, in the dew, fog, snow, sleet, and rain, comes alike from 
the sea. 

From whatever source water is procured, whether from ocean, 
river, lake, or spring, it is always the same. It is true that 
water from the sea has a different taste from that of rain or river 
water; but the difference docs not lie in the water, but in the 
substances dissolved in it. 

Water is composed of two gases, oxygen .„„j hydrogen, 
the proportion of eight parts of oxygen to one of liydrouwi. ' ft 
is one of the most marvellous facts in the natural* world,’ that 
though hydrogen is highly inflammable, and oxygon is a supporter 
of combustion, both combined form an element destructive to 
fire. 

Pure water is destitute of colour, taste, and smell, ft, seldom 
however, occurs in this state, but usually contains various inn-c- 
dients, derived either from the atmosphere or from the earth 

Rain water is the purest that can be obtained, except by distilla' 

tion. 

The waters of the globe are divided into fresh and salt, 'file 
fresh water includes all streams and rivers, and nearly all the 
springs and tbe greater number of the lakes, on the earth’s sur- 
face. They are called fresh, because they contain no amount 
of -saline matter unfitting them for use. It is supposed that the 
lakes of North America contain more than half of all the fresh 
water on the face of the globe. 

Salt water is that which fills the vast basin of the beside. 

numerous lakes and springs. It forms by far the larger portion 
of the liquid element. The proportion of saline matter which the 
ocean contains is about three and a half per cent. Supposing the 

hted°tW e rt mUan d YV f 0,16 thousand fcet > torn calcu- 
lated that the amount of common salt it contains is equal to 

*"* • 

a* the equator, and to the melting of the ice in the polar region.^ 
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The saline ingredients render sea water much heavier than fresh 
water, and, consequently, better adapted for navigation. Fresh 
water freezes at the temperature of 32°; salt water, at the tem- 
perature of 2 8 | °. The healthfulness of the ocean is partly ascribed 
to its constant motion, which prevents its waters from becoming 
stagnant and corrupt. 


THE OCEAH. 

Who ever gazed upon the broad sea without emotion? Whether 
seen in stem majesty, hoary with the tempest, rolling its giant 
waves upon the rocks, and dashing with resistless fury some 
gallant bark on an iron-bound coast ; or sleeping beneath the 
silver moon, its broad bosom broken but by a gentle ripple, just 
enough to reflect a long line of light — a path of gold upon a 
pavement of sapphire; — who has looked upon the sea without 
feeling that it has power “to stir the soul with thoughts profound % ” 
Perhaps there is no earthly object — not even the cloud-cleaving 
mountains of an alpine country— so sublime as the sea in its 
severe and naked simplicity. Standing on some promontory 
whence the eye roams far out upon the unbounded ocean, the 
soul expands, and we conceive a nobler idea of the majesty of that 
God who “holcieth the waters in the hollow of his hand.” He 
has set bars and doors, and said, “ Hitherto shaft thou come, but 
no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” — -Gosse. 


Boll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean-— roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain.* 

Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stops with the shore upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save Ids own, 

’When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks info thy depths, with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, imknelled, uncoihned, and unknown. 
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The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee. 

. Assyria, Greece, •Borne, 'Cartilage— what are they *;■ 
Thy waiters -wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since: their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage : their decay 
lias dried up realms to deserts. Not so thou : 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou nil lest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in ail time — 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving, — boundless, endless, and sublime 
The image of Eternity ! 


THE TBEASUEES OF THE BEEF* 

What lridest thou in thy treasure -caves and cells. 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main?-— 

Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and in vaim— 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy seal 
We ask not such from thee. 
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Yet .more, the depths have more i What wealth untold, 

Far down, and shining through their stillness lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 

Won from ten thousand royal argosies. — 

Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main! 

Earth claims not these again! 

Yet more, the depths have more ! Thy waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 

Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry ! — • 

Dash o’er them, ocean, in thy scornful play ! 

Man yields them to decay ! 

Yet more, the billows and the depths have more ! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar ■ 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest!— 

Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave! 

Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whom 
The place Was kept at board and hearth so long, 

The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloorri 
And the vain yearning woke ’midst festal song ! 

Held fast thy buried isles, thy towers overthrown — 

But all is not thine own ! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 

O’er youth’s bright locks and beauty’s flowery crown; 

Yet. must thou hear a voice — Restore the dead ! 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ! 

'Restore the dead, thou sea ! 


MHS. B KUANS. 
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THE CUVST 0$ THE EARTH. 

The various substances which constitute the earth rna 
into simple and compound. A simple substance, or 
one which cannot he separated into other coinpimou 
compound substance is formed by the conjhiimrion of ( 
simple substances or elemenK 

Ihe entire number of elements yet discovered is s 
w’liich only fourteen are found in nature i> a pure stub 
occur rarely, and in very limited eniantities. CnM. 
copper, are elements generally found combined wit], 
stances, but frequently discovered in a pure, imm 
Granite and limestone are compound substances. 

Hearly all the matter of the globe is composed , 
tximbinations of eighteen of these elements; and w> 
taming to the earth, no part of the land or water, no 
air, no plant or animal, has yet been discovered, vltici 
submitted to the analysis of the chemist, is not fo 

composed of one or more of the sixty-one elements uli 
boned. ■ 

On and immediately below the surface of the land wil 
generally speaking, loose or unconsolidated materials 
called earths. The first in order, usually occupying the 
surface, is composed principally of decayed vegetable 
substances, and is called vegetable rnndd. 

The other earths are comnoaed Ttrinei • 


no vegetation, 
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for it is too porous to retain the moisture. Sandy deserts are 
examples of tracts of land composed almost wholly of silicious 
earth. Calcareous earth is too dry and hot for vegetation, and 
argillaceous earth is too wet and cold. When these earths, how- 
ever, are mixed together in due proportions, they correct, and im- 
prove each other, and form the fertile soil of our gardens and fields. 
Sand corrects the stiffness of clayey land, and lime adds to its 
warmth. 

Without sand, no glass could be made; nor could houses of 
brick or stone be built, for sand is a necessary ingredient in mor- 
tar. Without clay, we should have no springs; for beds of clay, 
or clayey rocks, alone arrest the downward progress of the water 
which falls in rain, thus forming the reservoirs from which springs 
flow. 

The wearing away of solid rocks, by the influences already 
enumerated, is not confined exclusively to the particles which form 
mineral earths. Large fragments are frequently broken off, from 
which are formed the gravel, pebbles, and rounded stones that 
are seen on the sea-shore, and in the beds of rivers. At first, 
these fragments are rough, but when subjected to the rolling 
of waves on the beach, or to the action of running water in 
rivers, by rubbing against each other they become smooth and 
rounded. 

After digging through the different earths which lie at the sur- 
face, we come to hard or consolidated materials, which are called 
rocks . These rocks form what is called “the crust of the earth;” 
and, generally speaking, they are of the same materials as the earths 
we have j ust described : the only difference being, that in the 
earths the materials are loose, or unconsolidated; and in the rocks, 
hard, or consolidated. 

Popularly, the term “rock” is applied only to the more compact 
and solid portions of the globe ; but geologically it extends to every 
formation, — to the loose sands, gravels, and clays, as well as to the 
limestones and granites. 

Our positive knowledge of the formations constituting the in- 
terior of the earth is very limited, the labours of the miner having 


extended to but comparatively a short way below the surface o) • 
the earth, and scarcely two thousand feet bdow the level of U lt 

All rocks may be classified,' — . 

■ v I As Stratified, or TJnstratified ; ' : 

2. As Fossiliferous, „ r Km fo.sMJifrrons; 

<• As Igneous, Met, amorphic, ,, r Aipueou 

Stratified rocks arc found in i] if . roaalur fora, , , i 

varying in depth from the thickness of ’ . I t ^ 

™‘ f to These heels lire ^ 3T| 

^,CT i J,T Krd 

imles. 'i' i eh.,reU, lllM ,, 1 

Unstratified rocks are irregnkr iimsmo I!,,. |,,v- *• r n 

forming the basis or bed on which t V , ’ rocks ’ 

they thus form this basis or bed they are fV *3** Lut Wlule 
trough the stratified ro ,. k . ' v ' :: - i"" '-' J »1 

summits of lofty mountains. They dVr VV TV ' “ tk ‘ 
than one-tenth part of the earth's turiw’l n VV MCCU « rmw » 

ihiete 

msms W^Mr “ s 

ified. * 4 ^ citified— some are tmstrat- 

It is estimated that two-tl mvl® p 
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mated that forty millions of them would be required to form a 
cubic inch. 

The quantity of fossil remains is so great, that with the excep- 
tion of the metals, and some of the older rocks, probably not a 
particle of matter exists on the surface of the earth that has not 
at some time formed part of a living creature. 

Igneous rocks, or those which are supposed to owe their origin 
to lire, are subdivided into Plutonic and Volcanic rocks. They 
are unstratified and non-fossiliferous. 

Plutonic rocks, it is supposed, were formed of melted matter, 
cooled and consolidated at a great depth, and under an enormous 
pressure, and then thrown up by the elastic force of internal 
heat. Volcanic rocks are the products of ancient volcanic erup- 
tions. 

Granite and its varieties constitute the principal Plutonic rocks. 
Basalts and greenstone are among the principal volcanic rocks. 
From their frequent arrangement in the form of steps, they 
are often called u trap rocks,” from the Swedish trappa, “a 
stair.” FingaFs Cave and the Giant’s Causeway are familiar 
examples. 

The theory of the igneous formation of rocks, of which we have 
positive proof by observation in the case of volcanic rocks, pre- 
supposes the earth to have been originally in a melted state, and 
that its centre now, excluding a crust only from twenty to fifty 
miles in thickness, is a sea of fire. Additional evidence of this is 
found in the fact that the temperature of the earth regularly in- 
creases one degree for every fifty-four feet of descent beneath its 
surface. At this rate of increase, a heat sufficient to melt all 
known rocks would be reached at a depth of between forty and 
fifty miles. 

Metainorpliic rocks are supposed to have been formed in regular 
beds or layers, of the sediment of water, but having been deposited 
near the place where Plutonic rocks were generated, their char- 
acter has been changed by the immense heat, and they have be- 
come as highly crystallized as granite itself, without losing their 
regular form. They are stratified, and non-fossiliferous. 
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ACTION OF CLIMATE UPON MAI, 

Since man is made to acquire the full possession and mastery ofc 
his faculties by toil, and by the exercise of all Ms energies, no 
climate could so well minister to Ms progress in this work as the 
climate of the temperate regions. 

Excessive heat enfeebles man; it invites to repose and inaction. 
In the tropical regions the power of life in nature is carried to its 
highest degree; thus, with the tropical man, the life of the body 
overmasters that of the soul; the physical instincts of our nature 
eclipse those of the higher faculties; passion predominates over 
intellect and reason; the passive faculties over the active faculties. 
A Nature too rich, too prodigal of her gifts, does not compel man 
to wrest from her Ms daily bread by Ms daily toil. A regular 
climate, and the absence of a dormant season, render forethought 
of little use to him. Nothing invites Mm to that struggle of intel- 
ligence against Nature which raises the powers of man to their 
Highest pitch. Thus, lie never dreams of resisting physical 
Nature; he is conquered by her; he submits to the yoke, and 
becomes again the animal man, in proportion as he abandons 
himself to external influences, forgetful of his high moral desti- 
nation. 

In the temperate climates all is activity and movement. .The 
•alternations' of heat and cold, the changes of the seasons, a fresher 
and more bracing air, incite man to a constant struggle, to fore- 
thought, and to the vigorous employment of all his faculties. A. 
more economical Nature yields nothing, except to the sweat of his 
brow ; every gift on her part is a recompense for effort on Ms. 
Nature here, even while challenging man to the conflict, gives him 
the hope of victory; and, if she does not show herself prodigal, 
she grants to his active and intelligent labour more than his 
necessities require; while she calls out Ms energy, she thus given 
him ease and leisure, which permit him to cultivate all the* lofty 
faculties of his higher nature. Here, physical Nature is not a 
tyrant, but a useful helper; the active faculties, the understanding 
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HYMN TO THE CBEATOR 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 

Almighty ! Thine this universal f ram e, 

Thus wondrous fair ; thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable! who sitt’st above these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels ! for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing : — ye in heaven ; 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end! 

Fairest of stars ! last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, — 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet,— praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun ! of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound Ms praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’ st, 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou faH’st, 
Moon! that now meet’st the orient sun, now flies t, 
With the fixed stars,— fixed in their orb that flies; 

And ye five other wand’ring fires! that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light 
Air, and ye elements ! the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations ! that now rise 
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HEAVEN Tit A'N SC.ENDENTL Y GLORIOUS. 

I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky 3 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

“ Our days of light are numbered.” 

0 God, 0 good beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair, — 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and sinful man, — 

How glorious must the mansion be 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with. Thee] 
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OLD KOTLAS']), 

Old England ! thou Jiastfgram and pastoral hllbj 
(Fanned by delicious gales-; 

And Jiving voices of harmonious rills 
Sound in thy silvan vales. 

Under the shadow ofyprimeval trees,) 

'Mid wliisp’ring of green leaves, 

Stand cheerful groups of white™ walled cottages, 
Flower-mantled to the eaves. 

And thou hast loving hearts, both high and low. 

And homes where bliss abides'/ 

And little children that rejoicing go 
% flowery streamlet sides. 

And thou hastjnany a hill, and forest gJ a do t 
That to the past belong ; ' 

Many a brown moor and crumbling ruin, made 
Imperishable by song; 

And w ay-s ide wells, that broad leaves overshadow, 
lYhere pilgrims knelt of old ; * ■ 

And winding paths through many a pleasant meadow, 
s Mid flowers of blue and gold, — 

Winding through woods where the sweet wilding’s Wesson, 
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And nodding blu e- bells clothe the steep lull’s bosom. 




And fearless blackbirds sing. 

And thou hast Sabbath-bells in old ch urch tow ers. 

Whose music thrills the air; 

And the sweet calm of^ Sabbath sunset hours,; 

. When every thought is prayer J 

And thou hast grassy graves set side by side,)— 
jThe high-born and the lowly,) 

By common griefs, by com mon de ath allied, 

^^ grouhd, that tears make holy) 

Graves, Sabbath worship, village homes, 'and men, 

Old England, these are thine; 

And spots made famous by; the sword and pen,) 

Till eaCl^Ae is a shrike ; « 

And cities of. old feudal date and pride); 
jAnd halls of dark renown,) 

Where kings and kin gly prela tes lived and died ; fjuu**C* 
And many a modern town. 

O glory- crowned England)! thou hast these, 

Hast these, and still hast more, — 

Tbe empire of the tributary seas, 

That lave thine island shore. 

And wherefore is the tributary sea 
As a liege subject given? — 

To bear forth knowledge, truth, and liberty 
To each land under heaven;' — 

To knit thee to all people; everywhere 
To make thy knowledge known ; 

To make thine influence, like God’s co mmon air. 

Extend from zone to zone! 


MABY UOW.PT. 
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THE GLORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

vhero the Qtieeii f „\,1y 

Inspiring vigour, Liberty abroad 

c«t«, 

iviisjjamig i i; | in (}_, ;. 

i-'i’l' i- tii.VM.ii, and liiiTeifui l! , clime ■ 

[I'hy streams unCiili.y in tiu”in„; : ‘ ,\ do-mbt,. 
Uniimtehod % gnardmi^fe^thy valfcya ii„at 
nith golden waves'; „,«1 on thy m.mnl.u, li,„h, 

Juait number!, j.,s; while, rocker I 

iH-enw the blackening herd,. in in n- drove mg 
j beneath, thy meadow* g , m - mul ' ri £ ™ 

-Against the mowers seythe. On every ii lei 

- 13 ' V1 !ls s3l ' lla , ,^1'y country te ems wi th wealth 
: And ptogert||^!|^ 1 ; *° the swain, 

7^ :i,l(1 '"iWemied in 1,H guarded foil? 
hull are thy cities with the sonjof art; 
Aiifl^trailo and joy? in every Imsy' strict, 

Mingling arc- heart! : even DnuJg^himself, 

As^at ..fclie car.M "swoatsyior duaty hews 
The palaeestt,„ 0) looks |ay Thy crowded ports, 
W ‘?T, M,1S ItUlSts iU1 cmlloas prospect yiekij 
Virf 1 X)Ur buni >) and ( e cho to the shouts 
U1 humecl sailorj as he hearty waves 

' , |C \ hist adieu, and, loosening every sheet, 
f 10 spre aditig ve ssel to the wind.’ 

Bv h rdi rm ’ •”' 1 g T cefu1, ;ue % &mmm * y««th 
By hardship sinewed, j and/by danger fired,, 

Scattering the nations where they, go; ami first 

tMiM the l hste -ll% ln > or stormy seas. 

Mdd are thy glories, too^o’erThe plans 

Tn !? m “ 8 tJl o«ghtful sires preside; 

r tS<i ™‘ S and substantial learning high; 

For every virtue, every worth, renowned : 

^mcere, plam-hearted, hospitable, kind : 



» the amm of great Britain. 

(Yet, like the mustering thunder, when provoked, 

The dre ad of tyr ants, and the so le resou rce 
Of those that under grim oppression groan.) 

Thy Son s o f Gl ory many! f Alfred thine, 

In whom the splendour of he roic wa r, 

Any more heroic peace,; when governed well, 

Combine ; (whose hallowed name the Virtues saint,) 
And (his own Muses/ love;) the best of kings ! 

With him thy Edwards and thy Henrys shine,-— 
Names dear to Fame ; (the first who deep impressed 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms, 

That awes her genius still.; In Statesmen thou, 

And Patriots, fertile. (Thine a steady More, 

Who, with a generous though mistaken zeal, 
Withstood a, : brutal tyrant’s useful rage/; 

Like Cato firm, like Aristides just, 

Like rigid^ Cinciimatus nobly poor,-)— 

A dauntless soul erect, (who smiled on death.; 

F 'regal, and wise, a Walsingham is thine ; 

A Drake, who made thee^xnistress of the deep,) 

And Bore thy namedn thunder /round the world. 
Then fiained thy spirit high : but who can speak 
/The numerous worthies of the Maiden Ecign L 
Tri Ealeigh mark their ev’ry glory mixed;; 

Ealeigh, the scourge of Spain!/ whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero burned); 

Nor sunk his vigour when a coward-reign 
The warrio r fett ered, and at last resigned, 

To glut the vengeance of a vanquished Joe. 

Then, active still and unrestrained, w his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past,/ 

And with his prison4iours(ennehed tlie world ; 

Yet found no times, in all the long research, 

Bo glorious, or so base, as those he proved, 

In which he conquered, and in which he bled./ 

Nor can the Muse the gallant Sidney pass, * 
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THE PATRIOTS PRAYER FOR ENGLAND. ' £3 

From laws sublimely simple, speak thy lame 
In all philosophy. For lofty sense, 

. Creative ' fancy, and inspectioii keen 
Through the deep windings of the human heart, 

Is not wild Shakspere thine and Nature’s boast? 

Is not, each great, each amiable Muse 
Of classic ages,) in thy Milton met? — 
c A genius universal as his theme — ; 

Astonishing as chaos— as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair — as heaven sublime.! 

Nor shall my verse that el der ba rd forget, . . , • 

The gentle Spenser, ^Fancy’s pleasing son ;j f e '7 
Who, like a copious river, poured his song 
O’er all the maxes of enc hanted gr ound : 

( Nor thee, his anci ent ma ster, laug hing sa ge, 

Chaucer, whose native^manners-painting verse,; 

Wel l .m oralized, shines through the, Goth ic clou d 
Of time and language o’er thy genius thrown, t Thomson, 


THE PATRIOT’S PEAYEE FOE ENGLAND. 

Island ofhliss! amid the subj ect se as 
L That thunder round thy rocky coasts set up y 
At once the wonder,) terror,,, and delight 
Of distant nations, whose remotest shore 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arms; 

A Not to be shook thyself,; hut all assaults 

Baffling, Jike thy hoar cliffs the loud sea-wave \j 
0 Thou ! t by whose almighty nod the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate falls, ) 

Send forth the saving Yirtues round the land, 

In bright patrol ; — white Peace and soc ial Lo ve. — 

‘ The ^tender-looking Charity,; intent 

On gentle deeds, and t shedding tears through smiles \) 
Undaunted Truth, and Dignity of mind ; 

Courage, composed and keen ; sound Temperance. 
^Healthful in heart and bok j) clear Chastity, 
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who daily send me an account of what is going on throughout the 
world, t amoiig all these people who serve me;; and in a comer of my 
house I have hooks, the miracle of all my possessions — more wonder- 
ful than the^wisMng-cap of the Arabian tales,) for they transport 
me instantly, not only to all places, but to all times, [ By my books 
I can conjure up before me, to vivid existence, all the great and good 
men of antiquity ;}and, for my i individual satisfaction,;! can make 
them .act over again 'the most renowned of their exploits :fthe ora- 
tors declaim for me;; the historians recite ; the poets sing ; — in a 
word, from the equator to the pole, and from the beginning of time 
until now, by my books I can be where I please.” — This picture is v . 
not overcharged, and might be much extended — such being the'/yUX^ 
miracle of . God’s goodness in providence,) that each individual of 
the civilized millions that cover the earth may have nearly the same 
enjoyments as if he were the single lord of all. arnott. 


COMMERCE. 

The band of Commerce was designed 
To associate all the^ branches of mankind ; ; i 
And t if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the^golden girdle of the globe.;) 

Wise to promote whatever end He means, 

God opens fruitful Mature’s various scenes : 

Each climate needs what other climes produce, 

An differs something to the general use?; 

Mo land but listens to the common call, 

And in return receives supply from all. 

^This genial intercourse, and mutual aid, 

Cheers what were else a univ ersal shad e ; 

Calls Mature from her ivy-mantled / 

And softens ^human rock-work? into men.) 

Ingenious Art, with her expressive face, ' 

Steps forth to fashion and refine the race; 

[Not only fills Necessity’s demand ,' ) 

But [overcharges her capacious hand : ! 
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' TEE ORIGIN OF TEE ENGLISH NATION. 

Til i^great -gran dsons of those who had fought under William ^and 
the great-grandsons of those who had fought u nder Ha rold^began 
to draw near to/ each other in friendship ; and the ifirst pledge of 
their reconciliation; was the Great Charter, won by their united 
exertions, and framed for their common benefit. Here commences 
the history of the English nation. The history of the preceding 
events, is the history of wrongs inflicted and sustained by various 
tribes, which, indeed, all dwelt on English ground, but which 
regarded each other with aversion snch as has scarcely ever existed 
between communities separated by phys ical ba rriers. For even 
the mutual animosity of countries at war with each other is 
languid when compared with the animosity of nations which, 
morally separated, are yet locally intermingled. (In no country 
has the enmity of race been carried further than in England. In 
no country has that enmity been more completely effaced. The ^ 
stages of the process by which the hostile elements were melted 
down into one homogeneous mass are not accurately known to us. 

But it is certain that, when John became king, the distinction 
between Saxons and Hermans was strongly marked, and that 
before the end of the reign of, his grandson it had almost disap- 
peared. In the time of Richard I., the ordinary imprecation of a 
Norman gentleman was, “(May I become an Englishman/! ” His 
ordinary form of indignant denial was, “(Do you take me for an 
Englishman;? ” The descendant of such a gentleman a hundred 
years later ■' was proud of the English name.; The sources of the 
noblest rivers which spread fertility over continents, and bear 
/richly laden fleets/to the sea, are to be sought in wild and barren 
mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down in maps, and(rarely explored * _ 

by travellers. ? To such a tract the history of our country during 
the thirteenth century^may not inaptly be compared. j Sterile and 
obscure as is that portion of our annals, it is there that we must MX- 
seek for the origin of our freedom, our prosperity, and our glory. 

Then it was that the great English people was formed; that the 
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We see the great body of the population in a state of personal 
slavery. We see the most debasing and cruel superstition exer- 
cising boundless dominion over the most elevated and benevolent 
minds, -We see the multitude sunk in brutal ignorance, and the 
studious few engaged in acquiring ( what did not deserve the name V 

of knowledge,! * In the course of seven centuries the wretched and 
degraded race have become the greatest and most highly civilized 
people that ever the world saw— have spread (their dominion over 
every quarter of the globe+~*have scattered the seeds of ( mighty 
empires and republics j over vast continents, of which, no dim e£ui. 
intimation had ever reached Ptolemy or Strabo — have created a 
maritime power which would annihilate in a quarter of an hour 
the navies of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Yenice, and Genoa together 
— have carried the ^science of healings the (means of locomotion; 
and correspondence, every mechanical art, every manufacture, 
everything that promotes the convenience of life,} to a perfection 
which our ancestors would have thought magical— have produced 
a literature which may boast of works not inferior to the noblest 
which Greece has bequeathed to us— have discovered the laws 
which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies— have specu- 
lated with exquis ite subt il ty on + he (operations of the 
mind? — have been the acknowledged leaders of the human race in 
the career of political improvement The history of England is 
the history of this great change in the moral, intellectual, and 
physical state of the inhabitants of our own island. There is 
much amusing and instructive episodical matter, but this is the , . r 
main action. To us, we will own, nothing is so interesting a 
delightful as to contemplate the steps by which the England of 
the JDomsday Book,) the JGngland of the curfew I and the (forest 
laws,\ the (England of crusaders,) monks, (school men, j astrologers, 
serfs, outlaws, became the England which we know and love, the 
(classic ground of liberty^ and philosophy, the^ehool of all know- 
ledge,^ the mart of all trade. 
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SIEGE OF TOEaUIISTOME, 

The noise witMn tlie castle, occasioned by the .[defensi ve prepara- 
tions,; which had been considerable for some time, now increased 
into tenfold bustle and clamour, { The heavy yet hasty step of the 
men-at-arms traversed the battlements/: or resounded on the narrow 
and winding passages and stairs which led to the various bartisans 
and points of defence. The voices of the knights were hoard, 
animating their followers or directing means of defence, while 
their commands were often drowned in the clashing of armour, or 
the ■clamorous shouts? of those whom they addressed. Tremendous 
as these sounds were, and yet more terrible from the awful event 
which they presaged, there was a sublimity mixed with them 
which Rebecca’s high-toned mind could feel even in that moment 
of terror. Her eye kindled, although the 'blood fled from her 
cheeks.; and there was a strong mixture of fear and of a thrilling 
sense of the sublime, as she repeated, half whispering to herself, 
half speaking to her companion, the sacred text — u The quiver 
rattleth — the glittering spear and the shield — the noise of the 
captains and the shouting!” 

But Ivanhoe was, like the war-horse of that sublime passage, 
glowing with impatience at his inactivity, and with an ardent 
desire to mingle in the affray of which these sounds were the intro- 
duction. “ If I could but clrag myself” he said, “ to yonder window, 
that I might see how this brave game is like to go;—- if I had but 
bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike were it but a single 
blow for our deliverance! It is in vain— it is in vain — I am alike 
nerveless and weaponless ! ” 

“Fret not thyself, noble knight,” answered Rebecca; “the 
sounds have ceased of a sudden — it may be they join not battle.” 

“ Thou knowest naught of it,” said Wilfred impatiently; “this 
dead pause only shows that the men are at their posts on the 
walls, and expecting an instant attack; what we have heard was 
but the distant muttering of the storm— it will burst anon in ah 
its fury. Could I but reach yonder window ! ” ~~ 
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“ Tli ou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble knight,” 
replied his attendant. Observing his extreme solicitude, she firmly 
added, “ I myself will stand at the lattice, an^ describe to you as 
I can what passes without.” 

“ You must not— you shall not !” exclaimed Ivanhoe ; “ each 
lattice, each aperture, will be soon a mark for the archers; some 
random shaft — ” 

“It shall be welcome,” murmured Rebecca, as with firm pace 
she ascended two or three steps "which led to the window of which 
they spoke. 

“ Rebecca, dear Rebecca 1” exclaimed Ivanhoe, “this is no 
maiden’s pastime — do not expose thyself to wounds and death, 
and render me for ever miserable^for having given occasion^ at 
least cover thyself with yonder ancient buckler, and show as little 
of your person at the lattice as may be.” 

Following with wonderful promptitude the directions of Ivan- u 
hoe, and availing herself of the protection of the large ancient 
shield, which she placed against the lower part of the window, 

Rebecca, with ’ tolerable security? to herself, could witness part of 

what 'was passing without the castle, and report to Ivanhoe the \ , p*j 

preparations which the assailants were making for the storm. 

Indeed, the situation which she thus obtained was peculiarly 
favourable for this purpose, because, being placed on an angle of 
the main building, Rebecca could not only see what passed beyond 
the precincts of the castle, but also commanded a view of the out-h^JbMtxr . 
work likely to be the first object of the meditated assault. It was ^ 

an exterior fortification of no great height or strength, intended to 
protect the postern gate, through which Cedric had been recently 
dismissed by Front-de-Boeuf. The castle moat divided this species 
of barbican from the rest of the fortress, so that, in case of its 
being taken, it was easy to cut off the communication with the 
main building by withdrawing the^temporaiy bridge.;’ In the out- 
work was a sally-port corresponding to the postern of the castle , %&******+ 
and the whole was surrounded by a strong palisade. Rebecca 
could observe, from the number of men placed for the defence of 
this post, that the besieged entertained apprehensions for its safety ; V 
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and from the mustering of the assailants in a direction nearly 
opposite to the outwork, it seemed no less plain that it had been 
selected as a vulnerable point of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to Ivanhoe, and 
added, "The skirts of the wood seem: lined with archers, pdf hough 
only a few are advanced from its dark shadow/' 3 
“Under what banner V 1 asked Ivanhoe. 

“'Under no ensign of war which I can observe,” answered 
Rebecca. 

“ A^singular novelty,’! muttered the knight, “'to advance to 
storm such a castle without pennon or banner displayed ! — Seest 
thou who they be who act as leaders I” 
a/ “A knight clad in sable armour is the most conspicuous/’ said 
the Jewess: “he alone, is armed from head to heel, and seems to 
assume the direction of all around Mm.” 

“What device does he bear on his shield ? ” replied Ivanhoe. 

“ Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock painted 
blue on the black shield.” 

“ A fetterlock and shacldebolt azure,” said Ivanhoe : “ I know 
not who may bear the device, but well I ween it might now be 
mine own. Canst thou not see the motto ? ” 

‘[Scarce the device itself; at this distance.” replied Rebecca: 
but when the sun glances fair upon, his shield, it shows as I tell 
you.” 

“ Seem there no other leaders J” exclaimed the anxious in- 
quirer, 

“ None of mark and distinction that I can behold from this 
station,’’ said Bebeeca; “but, doubtless, the other side of the 
castle is also assailed. They appear even now preparing to 

advance What a dreadful sight ! Those who adwmee 

first bear huge shields, and defences made of plank ; the others 
follow, bending their bows as they come on. They raise their 
bows 1” 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by the signal 
for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill bugle, and at 
once answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets from the 
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battlements, which, mingled wiihtlie.deep and hollow clang of the 
Bakers; (a species of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defiance the 
challenge of the enemy. The shouts, of both parties augmented 
the fearful din, the assailants crying, “ St. George for merry Eng- 
land 1” and the Normans answering them with their battle-cries. . 

It was not, however, by clamour that the contest was to be#* 
decided, and the ' desperate efforts of the assailants, were met by an 
equally vigorous defence on the part of the besieged. The archers, 
trained by their woodland pastimes to the most effective use of the 
long-bow, shot — touse the appropriate phrase of the time — so 
wholly together,” that no point at which a defender could show 
the least part of his person escaped their cloth-yard shafts. By 
this heavy discharge, which continued as L thick and sharp 'as hail, % 
while, notwithstanding every yarrow had its individual aim, and ^ 
Hew by scores together against each embrasure and opening in the 
parapets, as well as at every window where a defender either 
occasionally had post, or might be suspected to be stationed — by 
this sustained discharge two or three of the garrison were slain, 
and several others wounded. But, confident in their armour of 
• proof, .and in the cover which their situation afforded, the followers 
of Eront-de-Bceuf, and his allies, showed an obstinacy in. defence 
proportioned to the fury of the attack, and replied with the dis- 
charge of their large cross-bows, as well as with their long-bows, 
slings, and other missile weapons, to the close and continued 
shower of arrows; and, as the assailants were necessarily but in- 
differently protected, did considerably more damage than they 
received at their hand. The whizzing' of shafts and of missiles on 
both sides was only interrupted by the shouts which arose whep , 
either side inflicted or sustained some notable loss. « 

“And I must lie here like a bed-ridden monk!” exclaimed 
Ivankoe, “while the game that gives me freedom or death is(j 
played out by the hands of others ! Look from the window once 
again, kind maiden ; but beware that you are not marked by the 
archers beneath. Look out once more, and tell me if they yet 
advance to the storm,” 

With patient courage/ strengthened by the interval which she 
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had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again took post at 
the lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as not to be visible from 
'/"'.h 'beneath. : ' ■ ;g:; 

“What dost thou see, Rebecca V’ again demanded the wounded 
knight. A:.-./ \ 

“ Nothing but the cloud of arrows hying so thick as to dazzle 
mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them.” 

“That cannot endure,” said Ivanhoe; “ if they press not right 
{jjfayfebfit, on to t carry the castle ;>by pure t force of arms,) the archery/ may 
U-t\# avail but little; against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the 
h/M?* jn. Knight of the Fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears him- 
self ; for, as the leader is, so will his followers be,” 

“I see him not,” said Rebecca, 

“Foul craven 1” exclaimed Ivanhoe ; “does he*blench. from the 
^ -o /i belm when the wind blows highest ?f 






“He blenches not! he blenches not!” said Rebecca; “I see 
him now. He leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of 
the barbican. They pull down the piles and palisades; they hew 
• down the barriers with axes. His high black plume floats abroad 
over the throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. They 
have made a breach in the barriers — they rush in — they are 
thrust back! Front-de-Bcenf heads the defenders; I see his 
gigantic form above the press. They throng again to the breach, 
and the pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to man. It is like 
the meeting of two fierce -tides— the conflict of two oceans moved 
by adverse winds ! ” 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer tc 
endure a sight so terrible, 

“ LoGjgJbrtii again, Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, .mistaking the 
cause of her retiring;; “the archery must, in some degree* have 
ceased, since they are now fighting hand to hand. Look again, 
there is now less danger.” ° 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed 
“Ah! Front-de-Bceuf and the Black Knight ikht hand to hand in 
the breach, maid the roar of their followers, who watch toe progress 
of the strife— ^Heaven strike with the cause of the oppre4ed°and 
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of the captive !” She then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, 

“ He is down l — he is down l” 

“ Who is down ? 55 cried Ivanhoe ; “ tell me which has fallen i ” 

“The Black Knight,” answered Rebecca, faintly ; then instantly 
again shouted, with joyful eagerness — “ But no !• — but no ! — he is 
on foot again, and fights as if there were twenty men’s strength in 
his single arm. His sword is broken-— he snatches an axe from 
a yeoman — he presses Front-de-Bceuf with blow on blow. The 
giant stoops and totters like, an oak under the steel of the wood- 
man — he falls ! — he falls !” 

“ Front-de-Bceuf % ” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

“ Front-de-Bceuf i ” answered the Jewess. “ His men rush to 
the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — their united force 
compels the champion to pause — they drag Front-de-Bceuf within 
the walls.” 

“The assailants have won the barriers, have they not 1” said 
Ivanhoe. 

“ They have!— they have I ” exclaimed Rebecca — “ and they 
press the besieged hard upon the outer wall ; some plant ladders, , 

some swarm like bees, and endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders * 
of each other— down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon 
their heads; and as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear, 
fresh men supply their places in the assault. *Great God! hast 
thou given men thine own image,’* that it should be thus cruelly^^^^^ 
defaced by the hands of their brethren 1 ” 

“Think not of that,” said Ivanhoe; “this is no time for such 
thoughts. Who yield whccpush their way#” 

“The ladders are thrown down,” replied Rebecca, shuddering; 

“ the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles— the 
besieged have the better.” 

“Ah f” exclaimed the knight; “do the false yeomen give 
way?” 

“No !” exclaimed Rebecca, “they bear themselves right yeo- 
. manly— ' the Black Knight approaches the postern with his huge 
axe— the thundering blows which he deals, you may hear them 
above all the din and shouts of the battle — stones and beams are 
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hailed down on the hold champion — -he regards them no more than 
if they were thistle-down or feathers P 
“Ha!” said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfully on Iris conch, 
methonght there was but one man in England that might do 
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He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned to a banquet,/^. 
There is more than mere strength, — there seems as if the whole 
soul and spirit of the champion were given to every blow which 
lie deals upon his enemies. God forgive him the sin of bloodshed ! 
—it is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold how the arm and heart 
of one man can triumph over hundreds.” 


MARMIOIt AND DOUGLAS. 

*. mie scene of Marmion. front avhich the following extract is takeu, is laid in the begin- 
King of the sixteenth century, concluding with the battle of Hodden, loag-ht in 
1113 Jlarmion, an English nobleman, a man of bad character, who .iad forged a 
wSr, is Zt i envoy to James IV. of Scotland. “f* 

orders, receives him at his castle, and treats him with cold hospital-. t; , am. ... last 
% takes leave of Miii.:as follows 

Not far advanced was mo rning- day,- v 
When Mamiion did his troop array, 

To Surrey’s camp to ride ; . ' 

He had safe-conduct: for his band, 

JBeneath the' royal seal and hand,-* 

And Douglas gave a guide : 

The aiicieiitjearl, with statelyygrace, 

Would Clara? on her palfrey place ; 

And whispered, in an understate, * 

«/ Let the hawk stoop, Ms: prey is fiowii.y 
The train from out the castle drew ; 

But Mannion stopped to bid adieu : — 

“Though something I might plain, }? he said, 

«*0f cold respects to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by your king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’st towers I stayed, 

Bart we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble earl, receive my hand.” — 

But Douglasi round him drew his cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke :—j 
* CHra was an English heiress, for whose hand -Marraion had been an wwuceessM 
gaitor, and whose lover he had attempted to rain, hut had failed m his purpose, 
f Taut alien was the name, of one of Douglas's castles. 
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“My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
B e op en, at my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer : 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation stone; — 

The hand of Douglas is his own. 

And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” — 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like lire, 
And shook liis very frame for ire, 

And — “ This to me!” he said;— 

“ An ’twere not;for thy hoary beard, 

Such hand a,s Marmion’sjhad not spared ; 

To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 

And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 

He •who does England’s message here, 
Although Ahe meanest in her state, j 
May well, proud Angus * be thy mate ! 
And, Douglas, ^more I tell theejhere, ■ 
iEven in thy pitch of pride, ‘ . 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

' (Nay, never look upon your lord, 

And lay your hands upon your sword, ) ; t- 
I tell thee thon’rt defied h 
And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 

Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! ’W - 
On the earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the c ashen hue of age*; 

-Fierce he broke forth “And dar’st thou, 
L To ^ ear( ^ the lion in his den, ; 

, The Douglas in his hall 

* Lord Angjja was one of Douglas’s titles. 
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And hop’st thou hence unscathed to go 1 — 

No! by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no! — 
l Up drawbridge, grooms— aphat, warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall.”— - * 

i Lord Marmion turned,— twell was his need , — j ? If £% 

And|dasjbed the rowels in his steed,) 

Like arrow through the archway sprung — 

The ponderous gate behind him rung : 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed Ins plume y 

The steed along the drawbridge dies, 

Just as it- trembled on the rise;; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 
lie halts, and turns with clinched band, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

« Horse! horse!” the Douglas cried, “and chase!" 

But soon Le(reined his fury’s pace *.f 

“A royal messenger he came, * 

Though most unworthy of the name. — , l. 

A letter forged! -Saint Jude to speed! ’ 

Did ever knight so foul a deed!- 
Saint Mary, mend my fiery mood .) 

Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 

1 thought to slay him where he stood 
r Tis pity of him, too,’/ he cried ; 
a Bold can he speak, and fairly ride : 

I warrant him a wa rrior tri ed.” — 

With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 

SIB WALTER SCOT % 
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THE TRIAL BY COMBAT. 

“These is yet one chance of life left to me,” said Rebecca 
“even by your own fierce laws. Life Las 1 j iu l . 

able, at least, of late— but I will not cast away the sift of God 
w’nile be affords me the means of defending it. I deny thislkirge 
—I maintain my innocence, and I declare the falsehood of this 
accusation— I challenge the privilege of trial by combat, and will 
appear by my champion.” 

And who, Rebecca/' replied the Grand Master, “ will/lay lance 
in rest for a sorceress h who will be the champion of a Jewess?” 

“ God will raise me up a champion,” said Rebecca : “it cannot 
be that in merry England, the hospitable, the generous, the free 
where so many are ready to peril their lives for honour, there will 
not be found one to fight for justice. Bat it is enough that I 
challenge the trial by combat— there lies my gage.” 

, SLe , t l J0k ller embroidered glove from her hand, and Wit 
down before the Grand Master, with an air of mingled simplicity 
and dignity, which excited; universal surmise and adn.imH™, 


grove, saad xSeaumanoir. “This 
continued, as he looked at thef flimsy texture und 
" a sli S ht frail gage for a purpose so dead! 
Rebecca; as this thin and light .glove of thine is tor 
steel gauntlets, so is thy cause to that of the T 
our Order which thou hast defied.)’ 

I innocence into the scale,” answered Rc 

glove oi silk shall outweigh the glove of iron.” 

‘ Then thou dost persist in thy refusal to conies 
In ^ at «old challenge wliich thou hast made?” 

I do persist, noble sir,” answered Rebecca. 

„ ' 7 D0 it then, in the name of Heaven,” said tl, , 
’and may God show the right!” 

“Amen,” replied the Preceptors around him, an 
deepdy echoed by the whole assembly. 
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“ Brethren,” said Beaumanoir, “you are aware that we might 
well have refused to this woman the benefit of the trial hy 
combat ; but though a Jewess and an unbeliever, she is also a 
stranger and defenceless, and God forbid that she should ask the 
benefit of our laws, and that it should be refused to her. 3 lore- 
over. we are knights and soldiers as well as men of religion, and 
shame it were to us, upon any pretence, to {refuse proffered combat, j 
Thus, therefore, stands the ease : Bebecca, the daughter of Isaac 
•of York, is, by many frequent and suspicions circumstances, 
defamed of sorcery practised on the person of a noble knight of 
our holy Order, and hath challenged the combat in proof of 
her innocence. To whom, reverend brethren, is it your opinion 
that we should deliver the gage of battle, naming him, at the 
same time, to be our champion on the field!” 

tc To Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whom it chiefly concerns, 5 ’ said the 
Preceptor of Goodalrieke, “ and who, moreover, best knows how 
the truth stands in this matter.” 

u It is well,” said the Grand Master. — “ Bebecca, in those lists 
shalt thou produce thy champion; and if thou failest to do so, or 
if thy champion shall be discomfited by the judgment of God, 
thou shalt then die the death of a sorceress, Recording to doom. — ^ 
Let this our judgment be recorded, and the record read aloud, 
that no one may pretend ignorance.” * 

Bebecca spoke hot, but she looked up to heaven, and folding 
her hands, remained for a minute without change of attitude. 
She then modestly reminded the Grand Master that she ought 
to be permitted some opportunity of free communication with her 
friends, for the purpose of making her condition known to them, 
and procuring, if possible, some champion to fight in her behalf. 

“It is just and lawful,” said the Grand Master; “choose wliat 
messenger thou shalt trust, and he shall have free communication 
with thee in thy prison -chamber.” 

“ Is there,” said Bebecca, “ any one here, who, either for love of 
a good cause, or tor ample hire, will do the errand of a distressed 
being?” 

All were silent; for none thought it safe, in the presence of the 


j;' ; the trial by combat, 

; Grand Master * t0 !llw any interest in the calumniated prisoner 

lest lie should be suspected of leaning towardTjudaism. , Not 
j ® ve “ ths P ros P eot oi reward, far less any feelings of companion 
J alone, could surmount this apprehension. > 

* Rebecca stood for a few moments in indescribable anxiety and 

then exclaimed, “Is it really thus?— And, in English land -an I 
to be deprived of the poor chance of safety which remains to me 

for want of an act of charity which would not be refused to the 
worst criminal ? ” 

Hjgg, the son of Snell, at length replied, “I am but a maimed 

man, but that I can at all stir or move was owing to her charitable 

assistance.— I will do thine errand,” ho added, addressing Rebecca' 

'as well as a crippled object can, a, unhappy were my Luba fleet 

enough to repair the mischief done by my tongue, 1 Alas! when 

, of U, y cliarit y> 1 Me thought I was leading thee into 

danger} 

faid Rebecca, is the disposer of all. 1 | u can turn back 
the captivity of Judah,) even by the weakest instrument. /To 
execute his message the snail is as sure a messenger as the falcon, 
-eek out Isaac of York-here is that will pay for hor.se and man 
-let him have this scroll. - I know not if it bo of 1 leaven the spirit 

~ “ 0Sit trnly d0 1 J' ud S a tllat 1 am »ot to die 

til fS aUd 1 f" a cham P ion ’"ffl be raised up for me. i' tm . 
! ~I Llf6 an d death are in thy haste.’? 

Th, peasant took tk, seiok, wliioh lontainod only a few lines 

ud*"' , M " ni 5 *“ ™* d -M On. ft 

** »%. » — • 

me ’”J 1,6 Said > “ my nei ghbour Buthau’s good capul* 
ana I will be at York within as brief space ,s man and bett 

a amTf ** ^ S ° ° CCa8i ° D to S° *> for within 

quaitei ot a mile from the gate of the Preecptory he met with 

tobTj^vs-’'a-id cn 7 tj3t) ’ r and hu S e y eliow caps, he knew 
to be Je.vs and, on approaching more nearly, discovered that one 
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of them was his ancient employer, Isaac of York The other was 
the Rabbi Ben Samuel; and both had approached as near to the 
Preceptory as they dared, on hearing that the Grand Master had 
summoned a chapter for the trial of a sorceress, 

“How now, brother 1 ” said Ben Samuel, interrupting his 
harangue to look towards Isaac, who had but glanced at the scroll - 
wliieh° Higg offered, when, uttering a deep groan, he fell from his * 
mule like a dying man, and lay for a minute insensible. 

The Rabbi now dismounted in great alarm, and hastily applied 
the remedies which his art suggested for the recovery of his com- 
panion He had even taken from his pocket a^cupping apparatus,; 
and was about to proceed to phlebotomy,, when (the object of his 
anxious solicitude! suddenly revived; but it was to dash his cap 
from his head, and to throw dust on his gray hairs. The physician 
was at first inclined to ascribe this sudden and violent emotion to 
the "effects of insanity j V and, adhering to his origmM purpose, 
began once again to handle his implements. But Isaac soon 
convinced him of his error. / f/jf) ! 

“ Child of my sorrow,’^ he said, “well shouldst thou be called | 

Benoiii, instead of Rebecca ! Why should thy death bring down ( <U 
my gray - hairs to the grave '] ” 

“Brother” said the Rabbi, in great surprise, “J. trust that the 
child of thy house yet livetM” 

“She liveth,” answered Isaac, “but she is captive untodhose men 
of Belial, y and they will wreak their cruelty upon her, sparing 
neither for her youth nor her co mely fa vour. Oil ! 'she was as a /tt-e,: Ml- 
crown of green palms to my gray locks ;| and she must wither in \ 
a night, like the gourd of Jonah]!- — Child of my love! — child of 
my old age! — 0 Rebecca, daughter of Rachel! .the darkness of 
the shadow of death hath encompassed thee.; 

“Yet read the scroll,” said the Rabbi ; “ peradventure it may 
be that we may yet find out a way of deliverance.” 

“ Do thou read, brother,” answered Isaac, “ for mine eyes are 
as a fountain of water.” 

The physician read, but in their native language, the following 
words : — 
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‘ lo the son of Adoniknm, whom the Gentiles call Isaac 
of York, peace and the blessing of the promise lie multiplied unto 
thee!— My father, I am as one doomed to die for that which my 
soul knowtth n<$— even for the crime of witchcraft. My father 
if a strong man can Be found to do battle for my cause with sword 
and spear, according to the custom of the Nazareucs, and that within 
the lists of Templestowe, on the third day from tin's time pond 
venture our fathers’ God will give him strength to defend the 
innocent, and her who hath none to help her. But if this may 
not be, let the virgins of our people mourn for mo as for one cast 
off, and for the hart that is Stricken by the hunter, and for the flo wer 
which is cut down by the scythe of the mower. Wherefore, look 
now what thou doest, and whether there be any rescue. * One 
Nazarene warrior might, indeed, boar arms in my behalf, even 
Wilfred, son of Cedric, whom the Gentiles call Ivanhoe. But he 
[may not yet endure the weight of his armour. • Nevertheless send 
the tidings unto him, my father; for [ho hath favour among the 
strong men of his people,* and as he was our companion in the 
nouse of bondage, he may find some one to do battle for mr sake 
And say unto him, even unto him, even unto Wilfred, the son of 
Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca die, she liveth or dicth 
^ f !f e 1 of , t « e gmlt slle k cllal 'S c,i ''vitljaL And if it be the 
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Our scene now returns to the exterior of the Castle, or 
Preceptory, of Templestowe, about the hour when the bloody t 
die was to be castjfor the life or death of Rebecca.; It ms * 
scene of bustle and life, as if the whole vicinity had poured forth 
its inhabitants to a village wake, or rural feast-. 

T3ie eyes of a very considerable multitude were bent on the 
{rate of the Preceptory of Templestowe, with the purpose, of 
witnessing the procession; while still greater numbers had already 
surrounded the tilt-yard belonging to that establishment, ibis 
enclosure was formed on a piece of level ground adjoining to the 
Preceptory, which had been levelled with care, for the exerciser' 
military and chivalrous sports. It occupied The brow of a soft 
and gentle eminence; was carefully palisaded around, and, as the 
Templars willingly invited spectators to be witnesses of their skill 
in feats of chivalry, was/amply supplied: with galleries and benches 

for their use. , _ 

On the present occasion, a throne was erected for the Grand 
Master at the east end, surrounded with seats of distinction for 
the Preceptors and Knights of the Order. Over these floated 
the sacred standard, called Le Bcau-seant which was the ensign, 
as its name was the battle-cry, of the Templars. . 

At the opposite end of the lists was a pile of fagots, so 
arranged around a stake, deeply fixed in the ground, as to leave a 
sn ,,o° fnr the victim whom they were destined to consume; to 
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followed the victim, all moving with the utmost order, with arms 
folded, and looks bent upon the ground. 

This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the 
summit of which was the tilt-yard, and, entering the lists, marched 
once around them from right to left, and when they had completed „ 

the circle, made a halt There was then a momentary bustle, 
while the Grand Master and all his attendants, excepting the 
champion and his godfathers, dismounted from their horses, j 

which were immediately removed out of the lists by the esquires, 
who were in attendance for that purpose. ! 

The unfortunate Bebecca was conducted to the black chair 
placed near the pile. On her first glance at the terrible spot f j 

where preparations were making for a death alike dismaying to 0$**, |^$ ] 
the mind and painful to the body, she was observed to shudder 
and shut her eyes, —-praying internally, doubtless, for her lips 
moved though no speech ' was heard. In the space of a minute 
she opened her eyes, looked fixedly on the pile, as if to familiarize 
her mind with the object, and then slowly and naturally turned 
away her head. 

Meanwhile the Grand Master had assumed his seat: and when 
the chivalry of his Order was placed around and behind him, each 
in his due rank, a loud and long Sourish of the trumpets 
announced that the Court were seated for judgment. Malvoispi, 
then, acting as godfather of the champion, stepped forward, 
laid the glove of the Jewess, which was the pledge of battle, at 
the feet of the Grand Master. 

“ Valorous Lord and Beverend Father,” said he, “here standeth 
the good Knight, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, Knight Preceptor of the 
Order of the Temple, who, by accepting the pledge of battle which 
I now lay at your reverence’s feet, hath become bound to do his ; 

devoir in combat this day, — to maintain that this Jewish maiden, 
by name Bebecca, hath justly deserved the doom passed upon her 
j in a chapter of this most Holy Order of the^ Temple of Zion, ^con- 
demning her to die as a sorceress ; — here, I say, he standeth/such 
battle to do, knightly and honourable, if such be your £noble j 

pleasure.” • . • • 
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The Grand Master at once commanded the herald to stand 
forth and do his devoir. The trumpets then again flourished, and 
■ a .herald; stepping forward, ' proclaimed ' aloud,— “ Oyez, by ess, . oyer,, ' 
—Here standeth the good Knight, Sir .Brian de ( Bois Guilbcrt, 
ready to do battle with any knight of fr ee bloo d who will sustain 
the quarrel allowed and allotted to the Jewess, Rebecca; and to 
such champion the Reverend and Valorous Grand Master, here 
present, allows a. Mr field, Mid (equal partition of sun and win do 
and whatever else "appertains to a fair combat.” The trumpets 
again sounded, and there was a de ad pau se of many minutes. 

“ Fo champion appears for the appellant,” said the Grand 
Master. “ Go, herald, and ask her whether she expects any one 
to do battle for her in this her cause.” The herald went to the 
chair in which Rebecca was seated, and spoke to her in these 
terms : — “ Damsel, the Honourable and Reverend the Grand 
Master demands of thee if thou art prepared with a champion to 
do battle this day in thy behalf, or if thou dost yield thee as one 
justly condemned to a deserved doom ? ” 

“Say to the Grand Master,” replied Rebecca, “(that I maintain 
my innocence,] and do not yield me as justly condemned, (lest I 
become guilty of mine own bloody Say to him, that I challenge 
such delay as his forms will permit, to see if God, v whose oppor- 
tunity is in man’s extremity,jw r ill raise me up a deliverer; and 
when such uttermost sp ace is passed, may His holy will be done 1 ” 
The herald retired to carry this answer to the Grand Master. 

u G od forb id,” said Lucas Reaumanoir, “that Jew or Pagan 
should impeach us of injustice ! — £CJntil the shadows be cast from 
the west to the eastward) will we wait to see if a champion shall 
appear for this unfortunate woman. When the clay is so far past, 
let her prepare for death.” 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to 
Rebecca, who bowed her head submissively, folded her arms, and, 
looking up towards heaven, seemed to expect that aid from 
above which she could scarce promise herself from man. 

It was the general belief that no one could or would appear 
for a Jewess accused of sorcery; and the knights, instigated by 
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Malvoisin, whispered to each other that it was. time to declare f ^ 
the, pledge of Rebecca forfeited.; At this instant a knight. m*ging/^^<P 
his horse to speed, appeared on the plain advancing towards the 
lists. A hundred voices exclaimed, “A champion! a champion!” 

And despite the prepossessions and prejudices of the miiltitude^i;^^- 
they shouted unanimously as the knight rode into the tilt-yai 
The second glance, however, served to destroy the hope that his 
timely arrival had excited. His horse, urged for many miles to 
its utmost speed, appeared to 'reel ■from- . fatigue ■ and • the rider, 
however undauntedly he presented himself in the lists, either from 
weakness, weariness, or both, seemed scarce able (to support him- 
self in the saddle/. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, Ms 
name, and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and 
boldly, “ I am a good knight and noble, come hither to sustain 
with lance and sword the just and lawful cpiarrel of this damsel, 

Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York; to uphold the doom pro- 
nounced against her to be false and truthless, and to defy Sir Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, murderer, and liar ; as will prove 
in this field with my body against his, by the aid of God, of Our 
Lady, : and of Monseigneur Saint George, the good knight. ” 

w The stranger must first show r ,” said Malvoisin, a that he is 
a good knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sendefch 
not forth her champions against nameless men.” 

“ My . name,” said the knight, raising his helmet, “ is better 
known, my lineage more pure, Malvoism, than thine own. lam 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe.” 

“I will not fight 'with thee at present, 55 said the Templar, in a 
changed and hollow voice. “Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee 
abetter horse, mdjit maybe I will hold it worth my while to * 
scourge out of thee this boyish spirit of bravadep 

“Ha! proud Templar, 55 said Ivanhoe, “hast thou forgotten that 
twice thou didst fall before this lance i Remember the lists at 
Acre — remember the /Passage of Arms [at Ashby-— remember thy 
pr oud vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood/ and the gage of your gol dfiMJk 
chain against my reliquary, that thou wouldst do battle with 
( 21 ) ~ 6 
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Wilfred of Ivanhoe, and recover the honour ^tiiou hadst lost- jJ, 

By that reliquary, and the holy relic it contains, I will proclaim 
thee, Templar, a coward in every court in Europe— unless thou do 
battle without further delay.'* 

Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards ^ 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, i£ Dog^ 
of a Saxon 1 take thy lance, and prepare for the death thou hast & 
drawn upon thee ! ” , ■ p 

“Does the Grand Master allow me the combat V 1 said Ivan-J^ 

hoe. f _ 1 

“ I may not deny what thou hast challenged,” said the Grand ** 
Master, “ provided the maiden accepts thee as her champion. Yet j? 
I would thou wert i in better plight ) to do battle. ^An enemy of*. t 
our Order .’hast thou ever been, yet would I have thee honourably £ 
met witli^ 

“Thus— thus as I amp and not otherwise,” said Ivanhoe; “ it ^ 
is the judgment of God— to his keeping I commend myself.— ‘ ' 
Rebecca ” said he, riding up to the fatal chair, “ dost thou accept 
of me for thy champion 1 ” 

“ I do,” she said, ££ I do,” — fluttered by an emotion which the 
fear of death had been unable to produce — ■“ I do accept thee as 
the champion whom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no — no— thy 
Wounds are uncured. Meet not that proud man — -why shouldst 
thou perish also ? ” 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his visor 
and assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same ; and his 
esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, that his face, which had, 
notwithstanding the variety of emotions by which he had been 
agitated, continued during the whole morning of an ashy paleness, 
was now become suddenly very much flushed. 

The herald, then, seeing each champion in his place, uplifted his 
voice, repeating thrice — ■“ Waites vos devoir &, preux chevaliers 
After the third cry, he withdrew to one side of the lists, and again 
proclaimed that none, on peril of instant death, should dare, by 
word, cry, or action, to interfere with or disturb this fair field of 
combat. The Grand Master, who held in his hand the gage of 
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battle, Rebecca’s glove, now threw it into the lists, and pronounced 
the fatal words, ‘^Laissez cdkrJ’)^/-^, * 

The trumpets sounded, and the' knights charged each other in 
full career. The wearied horse of Ivankoe, and its no less ex- 
hausted rider, went down, as all had expected, before the well- 
aimed lance and vigorous steed of the Templar. This issue of 
the combat all had foreseen; but although the spear of Ivanhoc 
did but, in comparison, touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, that 
champion, to the astonishment of all who beheld it, reeled in his 
saddle, lost his stirrups, and fell in the lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was soon on 
foot, haste ning/to mend his fortunejwith his sword; but his antag- 
onist arose not. Wilfred, placing Ms foot on Ms breast, and the 
sword’s point to his throat, commanded Mm to yield him, or die 
on the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no answer. 

“Slay him not, Sir Knight,” cried the Grand Master, “un shriven 
and imabsolved — kill not body and soul ! We allow bim van- 
quished.” 

He descended into the lists, and commanded them to unlielw 
the conquered champion. His eyes were ..'.closed — the dark red 
flush was still on his brow. As they looked on him in astonish- 
ment, the eyes opened— -but they were fixed and glazed. The 
flush passed from Ms brow, and gave way to the. pallid hue 
death. JJnscathed by the lance ofHEns" enemy, lie had died a fir' 
victim to the violence of his own contending passions.] 1 

“This is indeed the judgment of God,” said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards — 1 u Fiat, voluntas tua / ” fix# umM- - 


TRIAL BY COMBAT— Continued, 

When the first moments of surprise were over, Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe demanded of the Grand Master, as judge of the field, if 
Hie had manfully and rightfully done his duty in the combat? j 
“ Manfully and rightfully hath it been done,” said the Grand 
Master; “ I pronounce the maiden free and guiltless. The arms 
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and the body of the deceased knight are ,*at the willy of the 
victor.” ; p ; , 

“ I will not de spoi l him of Ms weapons,” said the Knight of 
Ivanhoe, “ nor condemn Ms corpse to shame,; God’s arm, no 
human hand, hath this day/ struck him down. ; But /l at his obse- 
■ qides be 'private, (as becomes those of a man who died in an unjust/' 
quarrel — And for the maiden™” 

He was interrupted by a clattering of horses’ feet, advancing 
in such numbers, and so rapidly, as to shake the ground before 
them; and the Black Knight galloped into the lists. He was 
followed by a numerous band of men-at-arms, and several knights 
in complete armour. 

“ I am too late,” he said, looking around Mm. “ I had doomed 
Bois-Guilbei't -for mine own property ,) — Ivanhoe, was this well, 
to take on thee such a venture,! and thou scarce able to keep thy 
‘saddle^ : 

“ Heaven, my liege,” answered Ivanhoe, “ hath taken tills proud 
man for its victim. (He was not to be honoured in dying as your 
will had designed.” 

“/Peace be with him,” said Richard, looking steadfastly on the 
corpse, “ if it may be so — he was a gallant knight, and^has died in 
his steel harness full knightly.’’ 

* During the tumult Rebecca saw and heard nothing — she was 
locked in the arms of her aged hither, giddy, and almost senseless, 
with the rapid change of circumstances around her. But one 
word from Isaac at length, recalled her scattered feelings..' 

“Let us go,” he said, “my dear daughter, my recovered treas- 
ure — let us go to throw ourselves at the feet of the good youth.” 

“Hot so,” said Rebecca; “oh. no — no — no — I must not at this 
moment dare to speak to him — Alas ! I should say more than— 
No, my father, let us instantly leave this evil place.” 

“But, my daughter,” said Isaac, “to leave Mm who hath come 
forth like a strong man with his spear and shield, holding his life 
as nothing, so he might redeem thy captivity: and thou, too, the 
daughter of a people strange unto him and his-— this is service to 
be thankfully acl ; 1 1 a wled ge A ” 
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“ It is — it is- — most thankfully— most devoutly acknowledged,” 
said Rebecca — “ it shall he still more so — but not now : for the 
sake of thy beloved Rachel, father, grant my request — not now j ” 

“ Nay, but,” said Isaac, insisting, {i they will deem us more 
thankless than mere dogs ! ” 

“ But thou seest, my dear father, that King Richard is in pres- 
ence, and that — ?} 

c< True, my best, my wisest Rebecca ! — Let us hence ! — let us 
hence! — Money he will lack, for he lias just returned from Pales- 
tine, and, as they say, {from prison j; and pretext for exacting k 

should he need any, may arise out of my simple traffic with his* 
brother J olm. Away, away, let us hence ! ” 

And hurrying his daughter in Ms turn, he conducted her from 
the lists, and by means'. of a conveyance which he had provided, 
transported her safely to the house of the Rabbi Nathan, 

Briefly after the jud icial combat, Cedric the Saxon was sum- 
moned to the court of Richard, which, for the purpose of quieting 
. the counties that had been disturbed by the ambition of his brother, 

was then held at York. Cedric hesitated more than once at the 
message; but he refused not obedience. In fact, the return of 
Richard had quenched every hope that he had entertained of 
restoring a Saxon dynasty in England; for, £ whatever head, the 
Saxons might have made in the event of a civil war,) it was' 'plain 
that nothing could be done under . the . imdisputed/ dominion of 
Richard, popular as he was by his personal good qualities and 
military fame, although - his administration was wilfully careless— 
now too indulgent, and no w^allied to despotism , j 

Cedric’s aversion to the Norman race of kings was also much 
undermined ; — first, by consideration of the impossibility of rid- 
ding England of the new dynasty, ' a feeling which goes far to 
create loyalty in the subject to the/ldng de factoj; and, secondly, 
by the perso nal atte ntion of King Richard, wffio delighted in the 
blunt humour of Cedric, and, to use the language of the jW ardour 
Manuscript, j so dea lt with the noble Saxon, that, ere he had been 
a guest at court for seven days, he had given his consent to the 
marriage of his ward Rowena and his son Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 
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* The nuptials of our hero, thus formally approved by his father 
•were celebrated in the mostf august of temples,) the noble Minster 
of York. The lung himself attended, and, from the countenance 
which he afforded on this and other occasions to the distressed 
and hitherto degraded Saxons, gave them a safer and more cer- 
tain prospect of attaining their just rights, than they could reason- 
ably hope from the precarious chance of civil war. « 

(Gurth, gallantly apparelled, j attended as esquire upon his young 
master, whom he had served so faithfully : and the magnanimous 
Wamba, decorated with a new cap and a most gorgeous set of 
silver bells. Sharers of Wilfred's dangers and adversity, they 
remained, as they had a right to expect, the partakers of his more 
prosperous career. 

But besides this L domestic retinue, ythese distinguished nuptials 
were celebrated by the attendan.ce of the high-born Normans, as 
well as Saxons, joined with the universal jubilee of the lower 
orders, that marked the marriage of two individuals as a pledge of 
the future peace and harmony betwixt two races, which, since that 
period, have been so completely mingled, that the distinction has 
l become wholly invisible, j Cedric lived to see this union approxi 
mate towards its completion; for as the two nations mixed in 
society and formed intermarriages with each other, the Normans 
abated their scorn, and the Saxons were refined from their 
rusticity. But it was not until the reign of Edward the Third 
that the mixed language, now termed English, was spoken at the 
court of London, and that the hostile distinction of Norman and 
Saxon seems entirely, to have disappeared. 

It was upon the second morning after this happy bridal, that 
the Lady Eowena was made acquainted by her handmaid, Elgitha, 
that a damsel desired admission to her presence, and solicited 
that their parley might be^ without witness.) Eowena wondered, 
hesitated, became curious, and ended by commanding the damsel 
to be admitted, and her attendants to withdraw. 

She entered — a noble and commanding figure, the long white 
veil in which she was shrouded overshadowing, rather than con- 
cealing, the elegance and majesty of her shape, Her demeanour 
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was [that of respect, j unmingled by the least shade either of fear 
or of a wish to propitiate favour, Bowena was ever ready to 
acknowledge the claims and attend to . the feelings of others. She 
arose, and would have conducted her lovely visitor to a seat ; but 
the stranger looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a wish to 
discourse with the Lady Bowena alone. Elgitha had no sooner 
retired with unwilling steps, than, to the surprise of the Lady of 
Ivanhoe, her f air visi tant kneeled on one knee, pressed her hands 
to her forehead, qpd bending her head to the ground, in spite 
of Bowena’s resistance, kissed the embroidered hem of her 
tunic. 

u What means this, lady % ” said the surprised bride; “ or why 
do you offer me a deference so umuual 1 ” . 

a . Because to you, Lady of Ivanhoe,” said Bebecca, rising up and 
resuming the usual quiet dignity of her manner, “ I may lawfully, 
and without rebuke, pay the debt of gratitude which I owe to 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe. I am— ^forgive the boldness which has 
offered to you the homage of my count ryf-I am the unhappy 
Jewess for whom your husband hazarded his life /against such 
fearful odds) in the tilt-yard of Templestowe.” 

“ Damsel,” said Bowena, “ Wilfred of Ivanhoe on that day rein 
dered back but; in slight measure^ your unceasing charity towards 
him in his wounds and misfortunes. Speak, is there aught remains 
in which he or I can serve thee V r 

u Nothing,” said Bebecca, calmly, “ unless you will transmit to 
him my grateful farewell.” 

“ You leave England, then !” said Bowena, scarce recovering the 
surprise of this extraordinary visit. 

“I leave it, lady,. (ere this moon again changes. \ My father 
hath a brother high in favour with Mohammed Boabdil, King 
of Granada — thither we go, secure of peace and protection, for 
the payment of such ransom as the Moslem exact from our 
people.” 

44 And are you not, then, as well protected in England!” said 
Bowena. 44 My husband has favour with, the King — the King 
himself is just and. generous.” 
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“ Lady,” said Rebecca, “ I doubt it not; but the people of 
England are a fierce: race, ■quarrelling ever with their neighbours 
: fir'' , among themselves, ; and pcady ;■: to ' plunge th e sword ; into the 
bowels of each other. Such.- is no safe abode for the children of 
my people. /Ephraim is an heartless dove ; Issachar an over- 
laboured drudge, which stoops between two burdens.) Not in a 
land of war and blood, surrounded by hostile neighbours, and 
distracted by internal factions, can Israel hope tcyrest during Lis 
wanderings. 5 ’ OiMf 

“ But you, maiden, 5 ’ said Rowena — “ you surely can have nothing 
fear. She who nursed the sick-bed of Ivanhoe , 55 she continued, 
rising with enthusiasm— “ she can have nothing to fear in Eng- 
land, where Saxon and Norman will contend who shall most do 
her honour. 5 ’ 

“ Thy speech is fair, lady,” said Rebecca, “and. thy purpose 
fairer:; but it may not be— there is a gulf betwixt us, j Our breed- 
ing, bur faith, 'alike forbid either to pass over it.* Farewell ! — yet, 
ere I go, indulge me one request. The bridal veil hangs over thy 
face; deign to raise it, and let me see the features of which fame 
speaks so highly.” 

“ They are scarce worthy of being looked upon,” said Rowena ; 
“but, /expecting the same from my visitant,* I remove the veil 55 
-She took it oiT, accordingly; and, partly from the consciousness 
of beauty, partly from bashfulness, she. blushed so intensely,) that 
cheek, brow, neck, and bosom, were suffused with crimson. 
Rebecca blushed also, but it was a momentary feeling, and, mas- 
tered by higher emotions, | passed slowly from her features, like the 
crimson cloud, which changes colour when the sun sinks beneath 
the horizon. .ggbebbo' 

“Lady,” she said, “the countenance you have deigned to show 
me will long dwell in my remembrance. There reign in it gentle- 
ness and goodness; andjdf a tinge of the world’s pride or vanities 
may mix with an expression so lovely, how should we chide that 
which is of earth for bearing some colour of its original %\ Long, 
long will I remember your features, and bless God that I leave 
my noble deliverer united with— ” 
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She stopped short — her eyes filled with tears. She hastily 
wiped them, and answered to the anxious inquiries of Rowena, 
“l ain well, lady — well. But my heart swells when I think of 
Torquil stone and the lists of Templestowe. — Farewell ! One, the 
most trifling part of my duty, remains undischarged. Accept this 
casket— -startle not at its contents.” 

Rowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and perceived a 
carcanet, or necklace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which were 
obviously of immense value. 

u It is impossible,” she said, tendering back the casket. “ I dare 
not accept a gift of such consequence.” . • • 

u Yet keep it, lady,” returned Rebecca. — “ You have power, 
rank, command, influence; we have wealth, the source both of our 
strength and weakness. The value of these toys ten times mul- 
tiplied, would not influence half so much] as your slightest wish. 
To you, therefore, the gift is of little value; and to me, what I 
part with is of much less. Let me not think /you deem so 
wretchedly ill of my nation as your commons believe; j Think ye 
that I prize these sparkling fragments of stone above my liberty? 
or that my father values them in comparison to the honour of his 
only child ? Accept them, lady — to me they are valueless. I will 
never wear jewels more. — Farewell! May He who made both 
Jew and Christian shower down on you his choicest blessings! 

• The bark that wafts us hence will be under weigh ere we can reach 
the port.”) " o 

She glided from the apartment, leaving Rowena surprised as if 
a vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related the^ singu- 
lar conference ! to her husband, on whose mind it made a deep 
and. lasting impression, j 

Ivanhoe distinguished himself in the service of Richard, and 
was graced with further marks of the royal favour. He might 
have risen still higher, but for the premature death of the heroic 
Cceur-de-Lion before the Castle of Chaluz,;near Limoges. 

SIB WAT. TEH SCOTT. 
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' TRAVELLING If ENGLAND 11 THE END OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

/? in Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing alone excepted, those 
i which abridge distance^have done most/ for the civilization on om 
I species.) ,In the seventeenth, century, the inhabitants of London 
>! J 1 were, j for almost every practical purpose, ^further from Reading 
K than they now are from Edinburgh, j and further from Edinburgh 
than they now are from Vienna. There were no railways ex- 
cept a few /made of timber,? on which coals were carried from 
the mouths of the ^Northumbrian pits; to the banks of the 
Tyne. There was very little /internal communication; by water. 
A few attempts had been made to deepen and embank the natural 
streams, but with little success. Hardly a single canal had 
y, been attempted. / The English ot that day were in the habit of 
^ talking with mingled admiration and despair; of the immense 
trench by which Louis XIV. had made a junction between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, j They little thought that .their 
own country would, in the course of a few generations, hv, u\u m~ 
sected, at the cost of private adventurers, j by ^artificial rivers; 
making up more than four times the ^length of the Thames, the 
Severn, and the Trent together. 

It was by the highways that both travellers and goods generally 
^ passed from place to place ^ and those highways appear to have 
** been much worse than might' have been expected from the degree 
of wealth and civilization which the nation had even then attained . j 
It was only jin fine w eather; that the whole breadth of the road 
was available for wheeled vehicles. Often the mud lay deep on 
right and left, and only a narrow track of firm ground rose above 
the quagmire. It happened almost every day that coaches stuck 
fast, until a team of cattle could be procured from, some neigh- 
bouring farm to^tug them, out of the slough.; The great route 
through Wales to Holyhead -was in such a state that, in 1085, 
a viceroy going to Ireland was five hours in travelling fourteen 
miles, fro n St, Asaph to Conway. In general, carriages were taken 
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to pieces at Conway, .and borne on the shoulders of stout Welsh 
peasants to the Menai Strait. The markets were often inac- 
cessible during several months. It is said that the fruits of the 
earth were suffered to rot in one place, while in another, only a 
few miles distant, ^the supply fell far short of the demand.) 

On the best highways, heavy articles were, in the 4 ime of Charles 
U *5 generally conveyed from, place to place by waggons. The 
expense of transmitting them was enormous. From London to 
Birmingham the charge w r as £7 a ton ; from London to Exeter. 
£ 12 ;-— that is, more by a third than was afterwards charged on 
tu rnpike roa ds, and fifteen times what is now demanded by 
way companies. Coal was never seen except in the districts where 
it was produced, or to which it could be carried by sea; and was, 
indeed, always known in the south of England by the name of 
sea-coal. The rich commonly travelled in their iron carriages with 
at least four horses. f^A coach and six) is in our time never seen, > 
except as part of son l ie procession. The frequent mention, there- 
fore, of such equipages in old books is likely to mislead us. (We 
attribute to magnificence what was really the effect of disagree- 
able necessity. ^People in the time of Charles II. travelled with six 
horses, because with a smaller number there was danger of stick- 
ing fast in the mire. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century a public coach ? 
commenced to run between London and Oxford. It performed 
the journey in two days. At length, in 1669, it was announced 
that a vehicle, described as « The Flying Coach,” would per- 
form the journey between sunrise and sunset. .This spirited 3 
undertaking was solemnly considered and sanctioned by the heads 
of the University, and seems to have excited the same sort of 
interest which is excited in our own time by the opening of 
a new railway.] The success of the experiment was complete, 
and by the end of the reign of Charles II. flying coaches ran 
thrice a week from London to the chief towns. The ordinary 
day’s journey was about fifty miles in summer; but in winter, 
when the roads were bad and the nights dong, little more than 
thirty. The Chester coach, the York coach, and the Exeter coach, 
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generally reached London in. four days during the fine season, but 
at Christmas not till the sixth day. These Hying coaches were 
extolled as far superior to any similar vehicles ever known in the 
^ world. [Their velocity is the subject of special commendation, 
and is triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish pace of the con- 
tinental posts.lt * ^ ttuCl&Mjtt' 

Whatever might be the way in which a journey -was performed, 
the travellers, unless they were numerous and well armed, ^ ran 
considerable risk i of being stopped and plundered. The mounted 
highway-man, a marauder known to our generation only from 
books, was to be found on every main road. The waste tracts 
which lay round about London ■were especially haunted by this 
^ class, j The jmblic authorities /seem to have been at a loss how 
to deaf with the plunderers, j [At one time it was announced in 
*,$ the Gazette that several persons, who were strongly suspected of 
being highway-men, but against whom there was not sufficient 
evidence, would be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses^ Their 
horses would also be shown. All gentlemen who had been 
robbed were invited to inspect this singular exhibition. On an- 
other occasion, a pardon was publicly offered to a robber, if he 
would give up soine L rough diamonds/ of immense value which he 
had taken when he stopped the Harwich mail 
o Ail the various dangers by which the traveller was beset were 
greatly increased by darkness. He was, therefore, commonly 
desirous of having the shelter of a roof during the night; and 
such shelter it was not difficult to obtain. From a very early 
period the inns of England had been renowned. Our first great 
poet; had described the excellent accommodation which they 
afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth century. Nine-and- 
fcwenty persons, with their horses, found room in the wide cham- 
bers and stables of the Tabard in Southwark. * In the seventeenth 
century England abounded in excellent inns of every rank. The 
^traveller sometimes in a small village lighted on a , public-house; 
such as Walton has described, where the brick floox was swept 
clean; where the walls were stuck round with ballads; where 
the sheets smelt of lavender ; and where a blazing fire, a cup of 
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good ale, and a dish of trouts fresh from the neighbouring brook* 
were to be procured at a small charge. Indeed, it is certain that, 
fin the whole, rthe improvement of k our houses of public entertain- iu-u, 
mentfjhas not kept pace with ? the improvement of our roads andlu/K 
of our conveyances. .Nor is this strange;! for it is evident that, 
all other circumstances being equal, the inns will be best where 
thehneans of locomotion.’ are worst. A hundred and sixty years 
ago, a person who came up to] the capital from a remote county' 
generally required by the way twelve or fifteen meals, and lodg- 
ing for five or six nights. If he was a. great man, he expected 
the meals and lodging to be comfortable, and even luxurious. At 
present we fly from York or Exeter to London by the light of a 
single winter’s day. At present, therefore, a traveller seldom 
interrupts his journey meply for the sake of rest or refreshment. 

The consequence is, thaWkifttreds of excellent inns have fallen 
into utter decay. In a short time, no good houses of this descrip- 
tion will be found, except at places where strangers are likely to 
be detained by business or pleasure . — Abridged from Macaulay's 
History of England. 


made the town,J [has passed into) a proverb. When it is intended 
to mean, as the poet himself explains it, that the contempla- 
tion of Nature’s charms— the groves and fields, the song of the 
thrush and the nightingale— are more fitted to exercise a . bene- ^ 
ficial influence jon the mind than the artificial amusements of the 
town, this adage expresses, an unquestionable truth. But the 
"additional ideas) of the poet,— that the town, as compared with the p 
country, -is unfavourable toj the progress of virtue, and that the Ptu 
congregating of men in large cities is something/like a thwarting 
of the designs of Providence! i n regardt o them,— however fine they El 
may be as poetical fancies, are not in accordance ruth what 
experience teaches! A very slight glance at the page of history, 
whether sacred or Secular, will show how important is the part 
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that towns have played in advancing the best interests oj. man. 
Look at the earliest propagators of Christianity. (What places 
did the divinely inspired apostles select as the summits on which 
to light (the first beacon-fires' of divine truth?) Thu names of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Athens, Corinth, and Rome, rise up before ns 
in answer. During the middl e a ges, commercial activity and indi- 
vidual freedom were preserved(in a few cities,) when they had dis- 
appeared from all other parts of the continent of Europe. I n the 
great struggle for civil and religious liberty in our country in the 
seventeenth century, the towns, for the most part, (ranged them- 
selves on the side of freedom. j In our own times they have 
become more than ever the centres of activity, intelligence, and 
combined action for religious and phil anthropic en ds ; so that, more 
than even in the past, (the history of the wmrld will becoine identi- 
fied with that of its large towns. \ AilW /lM*f44C* 

It is only in recent times tliat we have become ^familiarized 
with] the sudden rising of large towns In earlier periods they 
grew much more slowly, and the causes of their formation were, 
for the most part, two-fold. The establishment of a church was 
very commonly the commencement. This will at once explain the 
reason why so many places in England begin or end with the word 
church , and in Scotland with kirk.) In a similar manner we get a 
glimpse of our country’s history from such terminations as mmsier, 
so common in English towns, and derived from monasterium , a reli- 
gious house; and from such prefixes as Ml, in Kilmarnock, Kilpatrick, 
Ac,, Ml signifying a cell or chapel. In this way the origin of more 
than eighty towns and villages in Britain has been ascertained. 

But the warlike habits of our ancestors had fully as much to 
do with the establishment of towns as the spread of religion. ■ A 
castle or stronghold was often the centre around which a town was 
formed. The dread of robbers and marauders drove the baron’s 
■etainers and dependants to seek security in the immediat 
vicinity of the castle. The terminations castle , caster , or Chester, (a 
fortifie i pla ' ) * rnd in se veral c is - h in/h , (or e of the ei rliest xr - :m 
ings ‘1 which is a stronghold,) indicate an origin of this kind. 

But it is when we come to the time of our manufacturing and 
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commercial greatness, and to the extension of out colonies, tliat we 
witness the spectacle of great cities . rising with a rapidity truly 
marvellous. As the cotton trade in Manchester and Glasgow has 
increased, so has the population of these cities, with a regularity 
that is somewhat striking. We find almost the same results if wo 
compare the increase in Leeds with the progress of the woollen trade, 
in Dundee with that in linen, and in Birmingham with that in iron. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth -century Manchester has 
been engaged in the cotton manufacture. Its supplies of material 
were at first drawn, strange to say, from Cyprus and Smyrna. Its 
annual supply of raw cotton at the end of the seventeenth century 
would now scarcely meet the demand of twenty-four hours. It had 
then a population of 6,000, and contained neither a pr inting -press nor 
a coach. It possesses now more than one hundred printing presses, 
and supports twenty coach-makers. — The first house in Leeds was 
built in the seventeenth century. The population in the time of 
Charles IL was below 7,000 ; it is now nearly 200, OOO.—In 1685 
the manufacturers of Birmingham boasted that their trade was so 
extensive that their goods were sent over to Ireland 1 The popula- 
tion was then 4,000; it is now more than fifty times that amount. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century Birmingham did not 
contain a single bookseller’s shop. On market-day a bookseller 
—Michael Johnson, the father of the lexicographer — came over 
from Lichfield and opened a b ook-st all for a few hours ! 

At the time of the Reformation, Glasgow had a population of 
about 2,000. By 1660, a century after, it had increased to 14,000. 
In another century it had doubled, and^by the beginning of the 
present century it had reached 83,000.) Thus in about one hundred 
and fifty years it had increased more than 80,000. But when the 
cotton trade began, it advanced by the same amount in twenty -five 
years. During the first thirty years of the present century the popu- 
lation increased two and a half times, and the number of cotton 
spindles in use three times; during the second thirty years the 
population has nearly doubled, and the number of spindles has been 
almost trebled. ^In Dundee the correspondence between the increase 
in population and in the staple manufacture is still more striking. 
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A comparison of the number of people inhabiting town and 
country brin gs o ut some curious and interesting results: — At 
the close oi\the seventeenth century the population of England 
was about o,Q00,Q00. At that time it contained no town, except 
London, with a population of more than 30,000, and only four 
contained as many as 10,000. Now considerably more than one- 
ha, If live in towns ; more than one in four live in towns of above 
30,000 of a population ; and, as in Scotland, fully every eighth 
person lives in the largest town. To say that London contains a 
population equal to that of the whole of Scotland gives scarcely 
an adequate idea of its size. It contains a population nearly three 
times that of Norway, a country greater in extent than the whole 
British Islands ; and about twice that of British America, a re- 
gion nearly equal in extent to two-thirds of the continent of 
Europe, It is also said to contain more Scotsmen than are in Edin- 
burgh, more Irishmen than are in Dublin, more Jews than are in 
the whole land of Palestine, and more Homan Catholics titan are in 
Rome itself. — In Scotland, two-fifths of the people are found in 
the cities and burghs; every second person dwells in a town or 
large village; one in every four in a city of more than 70,000 in- 
habitants; and fully one in every eight is a residenter in the city of 
f Glasgow, which contains a population one-half more than Scotland 
north of the line of the 'Caledonian Canal.? — In France, where so 
many of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, only about one- 
third reside in towns. The influence which Paris has gained over 
the rest of the country is so great that it has almost (become pro- 
verbial thatj “ Paris is France.” This influence has been well 
illustrated by the history of the last eighty years, during which 
the government has been three times changed, mainly by the 
exertions of the Parisians, In 1814, when Napoleon saw that 
Paris was in the power of his enemies, he gave up his cause as 
hopeless, and agreed to abdicate. — The most thickly peopled 
country in Europe, and the most abundant in towns, is Belgium; 
to which the exclamation made by*" Philip II. of Spain nearly 
three centuries ago is still applicable — “.This is one large to mi 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Tread lightly here ! apofe isA oly grou nd,;^ v ; -y* - ■ ' V: l : 

o % And c vu.y fuondi w dies the vmk 3 >f auos ; ‘ ^ , ' 


Tiiese art the mighty dead* that hem iln-c r. und- 




Names tluit All ea>l; a halu o Vigour payes :i 
‘iBisten ! 5 tis Fame’s loud voice that now complains, — 

“ Here sleeps more*sacred dust/than all the world contains. 75 ?;! 
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Thou mayst bend o’er each marble semblance now 
That was a monarch,* — seehbw mute he lies 1 
There was a day when, on lus^crumbling brow, / 
The golden crown [flashed awejon vulgar eyes 
That broken hand ’did then ajsceptre sway, At**- A 


And^tliousands round him kneeled, ’this mandates to obey 


Turn to the time when he thus low was laid g | 

,• : Within tliis [ ,liaiTowNoiise,|ih i proud. array.;)'. A,. !y|| ' 
Hr ACS were sun -A and .solemn m yos Hcl, 
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, Aiidr Mgh-plmhed Aelms , bent .ohr/hitnAs? he-'.layg.' 

Princes' and peers: were . congregated here, ;A 

And all the; pomp of Death/assembled round his bier. 


Then did the midnight, tot olios 11a mix wave, 

And -redly flashed athwart tk^vaulted ’poom ggf| A v ;.. . 
i Andyvhite-robed boyslsang requiems o’er |$| grave' p , § 
And muttering moiiksl kneeled lowly round his tomb ; 
And lovely womenplid lias 1 ‘ 1 1 
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And with their gushing tears bathed the cold marble fsxstJXA,^. 
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See ! at his head ayude-carved lion stands,) 

In the dark niche where never sunbeams beat ; 

And still he folds his supplicating hands : 

A watchful dragon crouches at his feet, — 

How' oddly blended)!-— |ie all humble 
While they defiance cast from their fierce/ stony eves. ; £ 
(21) ^ ^ 
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v ° WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Here sleeps another, .clothed ini scaly mail ■ > 

Battle’sj'red field, was where he loved to be j 

Git has Ms banner rustled in the gale, 

/In aO the i»mp of blazing, heraldry’') 

* 1 S r . her ? T Li ? ^ en E0W > shield and spear, 

His steed and battle-axe, and all he once hold dear ? 

His banner wasted on the castle wall; 

Ilis lofty turrets^sunk by slow decay ; , 

His bowmen in the/beaten field did fall;'? 

His; plated armour /rust hath .swept away • , 

X , , pl , U . mes are mattered, and his helmet cleft 
1 ijkf A “ d ttes^ slow-crumbling; tomb is Ml he now hath lef 

And this is fame ! ^ For this he fought and bled ], 

_ See his reward !— No matter; let him rest; ' 
f 7a ^ at and dark is now Jos ancient bed, 

The^dust of agesydims Ms marttabreast ; 

n,t? t a \ t , 0IBb r ]lat tUnkest thon remain s 1 

• tis the only glory that on earth man gains, 

1 and queens here slumber side by side, 

. , qUarr f huslled “ the embrace of Death ; > 

H* All feelings calmed of jealousy 0 r pride, >/,';«,• * ' 

■■"'A -r, 0no ®: fanMd to flame- by Slander’s bumper brith • 
" K * f Ve "- tbe cr0TOS tte y wore’from cares are free, , V ’ 
As those on children’s heads^ho play at royalt^H " 

And awful Silence here does ever ling er ; 

Her dwelling is this many-pillared dome: 

, f y an ]l P slle plants her stony finger, 

_ And, breath-hushed, ) gazes on her voiceless home • 
Listening, she stands with half averted head. 

-tor echoes never heard among the 
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our mmim bible* 

One Sunday in February 1526, the 'great Wolsey sat in old St 
Paul’s under a canopy of cloth of gold His robe was purple; 
scarlet gloves blazed on his hands ; and golden shoes glittered on 
Lis feet A magnificent array of satin and damask gowned priests 
encircled his throne; and the gray head of old Bishop Fisher— 
pon to roll bloody on a ' scaffold— appeared in the pulpit >of the 
place. Below that pulpit stood rows of baskets, piled high with 
books, the plunder of London and the university towns. ' These 
v ereW} ndale s Testaments, ^ferreted out by the emissaries of the ^ * 
cardinal, who had swept every cranny in search of the hated thing. 

Fone there fresh from the printer’s hand— all well-thumbed 
volumes, scored with many a loving mark, and parted from with^L ><} 
many bitter tears ! Outside the gate before the great cross there 
burned a fire, hungering and leaping for its prey. When the ser- 
mon was over, men, who loved to read these books, were forced,* V 
withm refinement of cruelty, *to throw the precious volumes mtoP***“ ^ 
the flames, while the cardinal and Ms prelates stood looking at the 
pleasant show, until the last sparks died out in the great heaps of 
tinder; and then the gorgeo us crow d went home to supper, rejoic- 
ing in their work of destruction. / Poor misguided men ! to think A 
that the burning of a few shreds of paper and ^scraps of leather / 
could destroy the words oi^ eternal truth ! } 

Scenes like this occurred more than once at St. Paul’s Gross; 
yet the Bible lived was revised and translated with more untiring 
industry than ever. 

Fifteen years after the burning thus described, and five years 
after the body of Tynclale had perished like his books in the flamps, 
a royal order was issued, commanding a copy of the Bible to be 
placed in every church, where the people might read or hear it 
freely. Gladly was the boon welcomed; young and old flocked 
in crowds to drink of the now unsealed fountain of life. / Then 
was often beheld, within the gray crypt of St. Paul’s, a scene’which 

* From “History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographical Sketches.” By W 
F. Collier, LL.D, (JtfeZs&n’ti School Series. ) 
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a distinguished living artist lias made tlie subject of a noble pic- 
ture. \ The Great Bible, chained to one of the solid pillars which 
upheld the arches of the massive roof, |ay open upon a desk^ Be- 
fore it stood a reader, ^chosen for Ms clear voice and fluent elocution ; 
and, as leaf after leaf was turned, the breathless hush of the listening 
crowd grew deeper. ' Gray-headed old men and beautiful women, 
mothers with their children beside them and maidens in the young 
dawn of womanhood, merchants from their stalls and courtiers from 
the palace, beggary and disease crawling from the fetid alleys, stood 
still to hear; while, in the dim ^back-ground,) men who, if they 
had dared, would have torn the sacred book to tatters and tram- 
pled it in the dust, locked sourly on. 

"This dear privilege of hearing the Bible at church, or reading it 
at home, so much prized by the English people then, was snatched 
from them again by theix^ cruel and fickle king. ) But in 1547 the 
tyrant died, and during the reign of the gentle boy Edward Bible- 
reading w T as restored. Under Elizabeth the Bible was finally 
Established as the great standard of our n ational faith. Two edi- 
tions, appearing before that translation which we use, may be noted; 
— the Geneva Bible, so dear to the Puritans, finished in 1560 by 
JMiles Coverdale ?and other exiles who were driven from England 
by the flames of persecution;; and the Bishop's Bible of 1568, a 
translation superintended by Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was aided by the first scholars of that learned age. 

Then came the translation which we still use, and to which most 
of us cling with unchanging love, in spite of the occasional little- 
flaws which the light of modem learning has discovered. ( How 
tame and cold the words of that Book, entwined as they are with 
the memory of earliest childhood, would fall upon our ear if rendered 
into the English in which we speak our common words and runt 
our common books ! j 

Within an k oak~p^nelled and tapestried room of that „ splendid 
palace which Wolsey built at Hampton by the Thames, filing James 
the First, most pedantic of our English monarehs, sat enthroned 
among an assembly of divines, who were met in conference upon 
the religious affairs of the kingdom. It was then little more than. 
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nine montlis after Ms accession to the English throne, £md he took | 

: his seat resolved to teach the Puritan doctors that in him they had 
to deal with a prince of logicians mid a master in theology. { There [J ! 

were present, to back the wisdom of the British Solomcm and ap- 
plaud Ms eloquence,' some twenty bishops and high clergy of the 
Church of England' the lords of the Priyy.._Cquncil, and ' many ' 
courtiers; While to speak in the cause of needed change there were 
only four— two doctors from Oxford, and two from Cambridge. 

It would be out of place here to describe how, during the three days 
of conference, amid the titters of the courtiers and the gratified 
smiles of the clergy, the conceited king called the Puritan doctors 
“ dunces .fit to be whipped,” anc^in didged i n other similar flights 
of Ids peculiar style of oratory.J The scene, ridiculous in most re- 
spects, is memorable to us, because it [led to the publicationjof our 
English Bible. -1) tiring one of the, pauses of the fusilade,^ when • " 
the royal orator was out of breath, Dr. Eeynolds proposed a new 
version of the Scriptures; land James saw fit, by-and-by, to yield 
his gracious consent. V* q. * .■ 7 ^,; 

■ Fifty-four scholars were appointed to the great work, but only 
forty-seven of these actually engaged in the translation. Taking 
the v Bishop’s Bible ! as tlie basis of the new version, they set to their 
task in divisions, Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster being the 
centres' of their labour; and, often meeting topjompare notes /and 
correct otic another’s manuscripts, they completed their translation 
in about three years. Our Bible was therefore published, with a 
^dedication to King James,! imtke :yeajr ; 1 61 1. 

i The English of the Bible is iinetpialled in the full range of our k f- 
literature. Whether -we take the subtle argument of Paul’s Epistles,) 
the sublime poetry of Job and the Psalms, (the beautiful imagery 
of the Parables, film simple narrative of the Gospels, the magni- 
ficent eloquence* of Isaiah, or the clear, plain Mstories of Moses and 
Samuel, but one impression deepens as we read, and remains as we 
close the volume, — that, .without regard tol its infinite greatness as 
the written word of God, taken simply as a literary work, there 
is no English book like our English Bible . } ' 
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TEE SKY-LASK 

Bird of the v|ilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and leal 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

0 to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ! 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day 5 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub soar, singing away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 

. Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

0 to abide in the desert with thee! 


JAMES 
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AN .ENGLISH PEASANT. 

To pomp and pageantry in nought allied, 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestioned and Ms soul serene. 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed : 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace; 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his face. 

Yet while the serious thought his soul approved; 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved ; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind. 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave, allowance where he needed none; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh, 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed; — 

Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind, 

To miss one favour which their neighbours find. 

Yet far was he from Stoic pride removed ; * 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I marked his action when his infant died, 

And Ms old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The still tears, stealing down that furrowed cheek- 
Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride was his, ’twas not their vulgar pride, 

Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 

Nor pride in learning, though my clerk agreed, 

If Lite should call him, Ashford might succeed; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few : 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace; 
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A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained ; 

Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast, 

And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride in a life that slander’s tongue defied, — 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there; 

I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Pound the bald polish of that honoured head; 

Eo more that awful glance oil playful wight, 

Compelled to kneel and tremble at the sight, 

To fold his fingers all in dread the while, 

Till Master Ashford softened to a smile; 

Eo more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 

Eor the pure faith, (to give it force,) are there; — 

But he is blessed, and I lament no more, 

A wise, good man, contented to be poor. 

GEORGE CRABBE. 


THE HOLLY THEE. 

0 reader ! hast tliou ever stood to see 
The holly tree l 

The eye that contemplates it well, perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen,— 

Eo grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow -where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear, 
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I love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralize ; 

And in this wisdom of the holly tree 
Can emblems see 

■Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme,— 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude; 

Gentle at home amid my friends f d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Borne harshness show. 

All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
Bo bright and green, 

The holly leaves their fadeless lines display 

Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly tree ! 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng; 

So would I seem, amid the young and gay, 

More grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly tree. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY 
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The lark has sung Ms carol in the sky ; 

The bees have hummed their noontide harmony ; 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn Hall the jests resound : 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there ; 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years, and then these sounds shall hail 
The clay again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Eager to run the race Ms fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in hoods of amber shine ; 

And, basking in the chimney’s ample blaze, 

’Mid many a tale told of his boyish clays, 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

“’Twas on these knees he sate so oft and smiled.” 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 

Boon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 

And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 

£n every cottage porch, with garlands green, 

Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin- veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour, 

Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 

When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen. 
And weepings heard where only joy has been ; 

When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing, to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 


BOGnifcv 
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. THE, DESERTED TILLAGE* 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health, and plenty cheered the labouring swain; 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please; 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm; — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats Beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made 1 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play; 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending, as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round;-' 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired :- — 

The dancing pair, that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love ; 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove ; — 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 


THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

There as I passed, with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below : — 

The swain, responsive as the milk-maid sung ; 

The sober herd, that lowed to meet their young; 

The noisy geese, that gabbled o’er the pool; 

The playful children, just let loose from school; 

The watch-dog’s voice, that bayed the whispering wind ; 
And the loud laugh, that spoke the vacant mind * — 

These all, in sweet confusion, sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made, 

GOLDSMITH 
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Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wandTings, but relieved their pain. 

The long-remembered beggar was Ms guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

C laimc d kin :h ed there, and had his claims allowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered Ms crutch, and showed how fields were won 1 
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Pleased witli Ms guests, the good man learned to glow. 

And quite forgot their vices, in their woe;. 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave, ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was Ms pride, 

And even Ms failings leaned to virtue’s side; 

But, in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all : 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the shies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control, 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 

And Ms last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway; 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile: 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 

To them, his heart, Ms love, his griefs were given, 

But all Ms serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

GOLDSMITH 
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m THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER’S' TICTUBB. 

Oh that those lips had language S Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 

Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a Mss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers, Yes! 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial-day; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away; 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — It was. Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

By expectation every clay beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a c hil d, 

Thus many a ^ad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot; — 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot 

Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more,- 
Children not thine have trod my nursery door ; 

And where the gard’ner, Babin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted, with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capt, 
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’Tis now become a history little known. 

That once we called the pastoral-house our own, 

Short- lived possession ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home — 

The biscuit, or confectionery plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed ; — 

All this, and, more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes, — 

And this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age,— 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, — 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth * 

Ffom loins enthroned and rulers of the earth; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son of parents passed into the sides. 

And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By Contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again; — 

To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 

Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And while the wings of fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe rae left. 


CWP3K. 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CEURCHYARB, 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting daj*, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

ISTow fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

.How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure 5 
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Nor Grandeur Lear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor* 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour : — : 

The paths of glory lead but to' the grave, 

Nor you, ye proud, impute 'to these the fault, 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call ■ the. 'fleeting '■ breath 1 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death '? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the. living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Jlieh with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll* « 

: Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Borne village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Borne mute inglorious Milton, here may rest, — 

Borne Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, ■ 

B I 
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elegy written UN a -- 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation s eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confine 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of Mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
Yi'ith incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,^ 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
a i .-\n r, tlm cool seauestered vale of life 
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If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
i£ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawm ■ 

“ There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering Ms wayward fancies he would rove ; 

How drooping, word, wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

“One morn I missed him on the ’custom ed hill, 

Along the heath and near his favourite tree; 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

Hot up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

“ The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path w r e saw him borne : 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay . 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 

TEE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknowns 
Fair Science frowned not on Jus humble birth, 

And Melancholy marked Mm, for her own. 

Large teas Ms bounty, and his soul sincere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to Misery all he had, a, tear ; 

He gained from Heaven {'twas all he wished), a friend. 

Fo further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw Ms frailties from their dread abode, 
f There they alike in trembling hope repose),— 

The bosom of his Father and his Hod. 


GRAY. 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY HIUHT. 

The eheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face. 

They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er, wf patriarchal grace, 

The big Ha’ -Bible, ance his father’s pride : 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart* haffets wearin- thin and bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He walesi' a portion with judicious care; 

And “Let us worship God,” he says, wi’ solemn am 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts — by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy o’ the name, 

Or noble Elgin, J beets § the heavenward flame,— 
The sweetest far of Beotia’s holy lays : 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 

ISTae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abraham was the Mend of God on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning He 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 

* my- 1 chooses, t Dundee, Martyrs, Elgin, names of psalm-tunes. 


§ helps. 
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How He who bore in heaven the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head; 

How His first followers and servants sped, 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 

How he, who lone in Patinos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bablon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 
command. 


Then kneeling down to heaven’s eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 

Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 9 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

■ Ho more to sigh, or slied the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society,' yet stS more dear, ' 

Tf Idle circling time moves round in an eternal sphere, 


Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every ’.grace, except the heart I 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The. pompous strain,, the saceidotal stole ; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well-pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off them sev’ral way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 

The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride* 
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a the way His wisdom sees the best, 
i and for their little ones provide ; 
in their hearts with, grace divine prc 


From scenes like tnese oia ~ r . 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of hmpv 
« An honest man’s the noblest work of bod; 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind. 

What is a lordling’s pomph—a cumbrous loac, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human-kind, 
in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 


0 Scotia ! my dear, my native soil I 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent. 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blessed with health, and peace, and sweet content 
And, oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand, a wall of fire, around their much-loved isle 

0 Thou! who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart, 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die— the second glorious part, 

(The patriot’s God peculiarly Thou art, 

IBs friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !)— 

Oh! never, never, Beotia’s realm desert, 

But still the patriot and the patriot bard 
In Vjtnoht succession raise — her ornament and guard! 


seam 
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THE COTTAGER. 

'os cottager, who weaves at her own door— 
>j]low and. bobbins all her little store— 
intent though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 
rust earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket ligh : 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fat, 

Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Receives no praise ; hut, though her lot he such, 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true- 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman* never knew; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

0 happy peasant !— O unhappy hard ! 

His the mere tinsel, — hers the rich reward; 

He, praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 

She, never heard of half a mile from home; 

He, lost in errors, his vain heart prefers, 

She, safe in the simplicity of hers. 

* Voltais* 



MODEM INyiENTIOffS AHB THEIR EESITLTS. 

live! teems with the marvellous inventions 
. wuuv fruit:; cf there ;:rr:rduc:i3 warrant us in 
^ anticipating from them^as they advance to maturity,) the greatest 
j and most bene ficial chan ges upon society, art, and commerce, 

; : Uiu£ throughout the world.) We see Watt’s Steam Engine, with its 
a rm, /guiding the manufactures of millions along the 
highways' of the land, j and resisitesly conveying the com- 
Uumv merce of nations along the greater / highway of the deep.) We 
everywhere see our /countrymans noble invention / regulating the 
l ten thousand looms of our manufactories, ^plough mg the deep 


* n which we 

of man. . The early fruits of these inventions 
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MOP.l&N INVENTIONS * 

rhvul'itc daily and instantaneously between the Old ** *** 

Worlds— even though the deep and stormy wate^offteAto ic 

roll between them— the hourly transactions m the Exchanges 
, LondorTand 4w York. 1 results of this one mven- 

" +1 - m , we r and anon more and more marvellously revved, we ma 7^^ . 

incmire Who will venture to set boimds to 
SCTwMXn^y ensue over our globe to its furthest Hunts, andQJ^ 
throu°h out its unnumbered families, from the Electric Telegraph! 

* ls°we contemplate such inventions, and attempt to anticipate ^ 

J i^tfieir results, we are called to form a stall more elerated|once£tion^g 
^thmi rtd previously entertained of the genius of 

whom/such powers of nature jhave been discovered an eon t . 
and to raise a newpng of praisejto that Codwlmse 

giveth men understanding*#^ W .i- 

But there are other most valuable inventions of recent days, • 
which society at large) is not so ready to remember, peihap e-aG^f- 
S^T^ntT^ closely connected >with the daily pursuit . 

and material ^euj o vmcnts of the world. Chief among these mve 
" venture to class the Telescope and the 
What worlds, (vast beyond conception, jand by h “ ^ 

i ^ ; “t *-« *** ««**-« 

V Adam? or Leverrhr, it has revere new planet^dweUmgmp to^«, 
that moment Jbeyond the ken of man in the remotest distance 
the limitless universe, and thus achieved a discovery moie 
drous, if possibl?” than(when Columbus sought and found a new 

LT world beyond the Atlantic wave l f* \ 

• A Not less marvellous than the Telescope is that other instrument 
which we have named, the Microscope, which reveals to ns the 
minute worlds which He ever near and around us, and which, bu 
for its usepwould never have been disclosed to our view. I is, 
v,„wi +n Ba v which of these two instruments, the Telescope 
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Ueo/C' . or the Microscope, has most fully evidenced the powers of man, 

and most clearly illustrated the perfections of God; for the uni- jf 
vti^Jverso which the Microscope^ subjects to our ke$ seeing as boundless 
in its very minuteness as that other universe which, in its magni- 
kM4£4;uu4 tude, still eludes the f ar-searching glanc e of the Telescope. 
^^^gl^^Then declaring the care^of the Almighty and the Infinite One 
^ for the smallest as well as the greatest of his creatures, and 
W<ttu 4 ' ^ UJU i^ ri o the^ngularly gracious providence by which the Telescope 
m( i !p e Microscope, that reveal alike the mightiest and the 
minutest of God’s worlds, were invented about the same time. Dr. 

. v Chalmers, with equal truth and beauty, says of these instruments : 

The one led me to see a system in every star ; — the other leads 
i tyirfcuJjil me to see a world in every a tom . The one taught me that this 
1 mighty globe, with the whole burden of its people and of its 
countries, is but a grain of sand on the high field of immensity; — * 

I ni/sU#T* the other leaches me that every grain of sand may harbour within 

& the tribes and the families of a busy population. The onefold 
I me °? insignificance of the world I tread upon; — the other 
redeems it from all its insignificance ; 5 for it tells m.e that in the 
leaves of every forest, and in the flowers of every garden, and in 
the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, 
and- numberless as are the glories of the firmament. ) (The onejhas 
^ suggested to me,j that, beyond and above ail that is visible to man, 

!| there may lie fields of creation which sweep immeasurably along, 

v<Vt and carry the impress of the Almighty’s hand to the remotest 
scenes of the universe;;— the other suggests tome, that, (within 
and beneath all that minuteness which the aided eye of man has 
^ ee n a ble to explore, there may lie a regi on of invisibles '■;) and 
' .that, could we draw aside the mys terious curtain which shrouds&paX 
from our senses, we might there see a theatre of as many 
as astronomy has unfolded, a universe within the com- 
j : , pass of a point /so small as to elude all the powers of the micro- 

!: scope, but where the wonder-working God finds room for the 

|f ^exercise of all Ms attributes, jwhere he can raise another mechanism 

i;' of worlds, and fill and animate them all with the evidences’of Ms 

(i \ $ ■ ir&mv8W< 
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LONDON AID ITS FOOD. , /, j 

■ . \ 

If, early on a summer morning, before the smoke of countless fires 

. 1 f had n arrowed the h orizon of the , met rop olis ; la spectator were 

'ascend to the top of St. Paxil’s, and take his stand upon the b alcon y, ■ 

£, that with gilded rail flashes like a fringe of fire -on the summit 
the dome, he would see sleeping beneath his feet the greatest f 
^MA^^er aiip of me n upon which the sun has ever risen.. As far as he 

could distinguish by the morning light he would behold stretchedA-*^^*^' 
before him the mighty map of the metropolis j and could he ascend tu% 4 
i still higher, he would note the stre am of H fe^QYerflowin^the 
■2^\r.-vwbf hills) which enclose the basin in which it stands.^Si^^m^^^* 

\ |In the space swept by his vision! would lie the congregated 
habitations of two millions and a hsflf of his species, — -but (how 
f vain are figures to convey an idea of so immense a multitude ! } If 
Norway, stretching from the Frozen Ocea n down to the southeni^VEtU^u/ 
extremity of the North Sea, were to summon all its people to 
6 vast con clave , they would number little more than^half the soda 
within the Londonjbilla of mortality^ Switzerland, in her thou 
sand valleys, could not muster such an army; and even (busy 
Holland, 'within her m ast-thronged harbours, hu mming cities, 
populous plains, could barely overmatch the clo se-pack ed miHions^i/U^ - 
" ;? /'within sound of the great bell at his feet. ) As the spectator gazed 'tt ZZt :i£S^ 

C upon this extra ordinary prosp ect, |the first stir of the awakening^^^ ‘ 

0 city would gradually stealupon His ear, The ru mbli ng of wheels, 
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inc tie means by winch tie supply and demand of so vast a multi- f* 
stWjU.ftiutitade (are brought to agree, )so that every one is enabled to procure £ 

W‘ exactly what he wants, at the exact time, without loss to himsili or J, 

MfctwfMfM- .injury to the community,/ thin lines of steam^sharply parked fox £ . 

moment,' as they advanced one after .another from the horizon f 
Juki ■ and converged towards Mm^would indicate the ^ arrival of tie great £ 
^v^^’^ommissariat trains,' stored with produce from ah parts o, these lsxes |< 
the adjacent cmitinent. Could his eye distinguish in addx- £ 
tion/the fine thread of that" far-spreading web^vliicb. makes London 
*>T , the most sensitive spot on the earth) he would be enabled to take m | . 

,, iat a glaneoThe two agents^steaiii and electricity-which^eep | 
MfcT'i the balance true) between the wants and the supply of London. _ 4 

Sn5Su2^The inability of figures to conveyjan adequate impression to the ^ 
of the series of units; of which the sums are composed, gj. 
ft , .. * L - - -tS-i- i c than a faint idea of the cuor-*^ 

food required to victual the capital for a single 
year. But the conception may be somewhat assisted by (varying 
9 * - no w and the n astonish their readers | 

times the steel pens maim- f 
round their own little ^ 
thousand miles the matches of their local 

straight line from the centre of 

__ ^ hand )on the same sort of K 

and "endeavour to fill the eye with a project, that would". 2^ 
Satisfy! the appetite of the ; far-jkmed (Dragon of WantleyjhimselfJ c 
SLlf we fix upon Hyde Park as our exlipiomgroimd, and. pile 
together all the bajjels of beer consumed in London in a single S*ut. 
year-, they would form *g§ ^ T 
in perpendicular height." ■' ? X. 

Let usimagineourselves on the topof this tower, and we shallhave * 

; 'a look-out worthy of the feastpwe arc about to summon to our feet.) T 
Herefrom we discover the Great Northern Load stretching far 
away into the length and breadth of the land. Lo! as we look, -|L 
a mightv herd of oxen, with loud bellowing, is beheld approaching 
lufron, the north. For. miles and miles the massrfjjaffi^is |J 

gnicuous winding along the road, ten abreasi and even thus lme t. 


^^-.tptitini-renders it impossible to give more 
j^^CtCtrr mous supplies of 

year. L ‘ 

SiwC-the process.) Country papers 
^ ’?% calculations to show how many 

. factored in England would form a necklace n 
r \'j town, or how many 1 
^A^&faetory "would extend if laid in a 
$0£^brir market-place. , Let ns try our 



% boron gk On tlie other side of the park, as the .clouds of dust ■ 
clear away, we see the Great Western Boad, as far. as the eye can 
reach, thronged with a, bleating mass of ■wool,! and the shepherd,^^j^y ^ 
at the end of the flock (ten abreast), and the dog that is worryin 
the last sheep, are just leaving the environs of Bristol, one hundred * v 

and twenty-one miles from our beer-built pillar. Along Piccadily, 

Regent Street, the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, and the east- 
ward Mile End Boad line, for seven and a half miles, street and 
causeway are thronged with calves (still ten abreast); and in the great 
‘parallel thoroughfares fof Bayswater Road, Oxford Street, 

'"Holbora, we see nothing for nine long miles but a ; slo^^acing # 4WW^4. 
deep ly-gra nthig herd of swine. As we -watch tMs (moving 
approaching from all points of the horizon, the air suddenly be- 
5 comes dark— |a black pall seems drawn over the sk^f—it is the ] 

great flock of birds (game, poultry, and wildMowl) that are come 
up to be lulled: as they flawing to wing^and tail to beak, they 
form a square whose superficies is not much less than the whole 
^enclosed portion oft St. Janie?s Park, or fifty-one acres. FTo sooner 
does this huge flight cle ar aw ay than we behold the park at 
feet covered with hares andrabbits. Feeding two thousand abreast, 
they extend from the marble arch to the round pond in Kensington 
Gardens — at least a mile. whl/Gy::'- : y 

Let us now pile up the half- quart ern loaves consumed in 
the metropolis iiTthe year, and we shall find they form. a pyramid* / 

which measures two hundred square feet at its base, and extends j 

into the air a height of one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
three feet, or nearly three times that of St. Paul’s. 

Turning now toward the sound of rushing waters, v?e find that 
the seven companies are filling the mains for the day. If they 
were allowed to flow into the area of the adjacent St. James’s 
Park, they would in the course of the twenty-four hours flood its 
entire space with a depth of thirty inches of water, and the whole 
annual supply would be quite sufficient to submerge the City part 
of London ^one mile square) ninety feet 



patience.) We have little doubt, however, that they would be 
wia if- JwUSJ.quite sufficient-^to make 'the Serpentine one solid mass.) jL Jf* 
ham and bacon, again, preserved meats, and all the countless 
lilSwb' (comestibles, we have taken no account; and, in truth, they are 
I little more to the great mass than the ducks and geese were to 
Bancho Panza’s celebrated mess — “the shimmings of the pot,” 
^"he railways having poured this enormous amount of food into 
“ 3 , as the main arteri es feed the human body, it is 
.^distributed by the various dealers into every quarter of the town; 
ijjM**®* into the wh olesale mark ets, or great centres ; then into the 
^^^‘iOHsub^ptres,' or re tail shorn : and lastly into the moving centres, 
or barrows of the hawkers ; by which means nourishment is poured 
into every corner of the town, and the community at large is 
UkdUv^ supplied as effectually as are the countless tissues of the human 
by the infinitely divided net-work of capilla ry ve ssels. These 
food distributors amount to .about 100,000. Among them are 
no less than 7,000 grocers, nearly 10,000 bakers, and 7,000 
butchers. — Dr. Wynter. 


VU{ ; v wrV 

metropolis, 
mtk ESf^^distributed by 


London is, as a city, in its’ arrangements and regulations, per- 
the most complete in the world. All seems in the most 
$***&■ perfect order; everything in its place, like the brooms, brushes, 

bp dusting-cloths of a perfect hous ekee per : and for that prime virtue, 

cleantmessj it is, perhaps, more remarkable than any other. Even 
; yyJJ'p the air of London is sweet, save in a few neighbourhoods. The 
' * atmosphere is often, indeed, thick with mingled smoke and fog, 

but the sense of smell is rarely offended; and this is the best 
krurfV OTKteBce of an a ll-pervad ing cleanliness. As a remarkable example 
4mu4mM of arrangement nothing can be conceived more complete in all its 
p ar ^ s than the management of the post-office "department in 
i> London, Ten times daily all throughout London there is a penny- 
post delivery of letters; and notes, often scarce bigger than the wax 
i Mni ^ ■ -that seals them, are conveyed with exactness and rapidity. to and 
UW ' from every street, lane, and alley of the vast metropolia 
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THE BASK OF EH G& AHB~--G0LD> SILVER, AHB 

COPPEE, 

p toses of socie ty ja system of barker exists, by^ 
‘‘'’'“^ivbiebme^cliange tlieir property with each other, _ and|_ S atisfy *V7 
^Wtkoir wants by partjagjritii their superfluities.) But m process 

barter is found inconvenient, and consequently almost all 
nations have introduced the use of what is called Money; that 
is to say, they have fixed upon some particular substance capable 
of being divided into small portions, which, although itself pos- . ^ 
sessing 1 little intrinsic value applicable to human use, is nevertheless 
^Jireceived as a representative of the value of all commodities. Par- a* • 
** . ticifiar kinds of shSls are used as money: 

? others, le£#er, cloth, and iron,«are employed; but gold and silver, 

^ divided into small portions, are used for this important purpose 
i almost all over the world 

"I During the reign of Eichard Cosur de Lion the first European 
bank, the Bank of Venice, was established. About a hundred years t 
% afterwards, in the reign of Edward I., the Lombards-by wbickMu 
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By the middle of tlie seventeenth century the trade and com- 
meree of the country had increased to $ s uch. ■ an extent, j that the- ' 
necessity of a nat ional -ban k . was universally felt; and in 1694 the 
; ' ^ Bank of England was established. Its founder was a Scotchman 

} z s&ii r named William Paterson.* Tins institution is now the great centre 
• * of the money business of the world. Its buildings coyer a quad- 
l ; rangular space of about four acres, and the number of persons 
employed is about nine hundred. 

b Besides issuing notes and carrying on the business of an 

f ordinary bank, to this establishment is intrusted the management 

•, of the National Deb t, which now amounts to £175,000,000. For 

'• . *' - '-.this the Bank is allowed about £200,000 a year. 

-A very large amount of bullion is kept in its vaults, usually 
| from £14,000,000 to £17,000,000. The gold is in bars, each 

\ weighing 16Jhs,, and worth £800. The silver is also kept in 

1 bars, or in bags of dollars. 

jj Notes representing from £18,000,000 to £19,000,000 sterling 

\\(aA\U^ ' are usually in. circulation. 

■ The gold portion of the British coinage is prepared at the 

London, and is slightly alloyed with silver and cop- 
1 per, so as to bring it to the exact state called ste rlin g. The 

whole process of coining is an exceedingly interesting one. The 
machine for weighing the pieces of gold after they have been cut 
I .ywuuM hito the required size is (a perfect triumph of mechanism,;* It 
| separates them into three groups, according as they are too heavy, 

f too light, or the exact weight; but so great is the care taken 

remarkable person afterwards projected, the celebrated expedition to the Isthmus 
• QjjJtG of Darien, now better known as the Isthmusof Panama; “ one of the best situations,” says 

; • a modern writer, “ for a colony from a trading and manufacturing country, oTthe face of 

the earth.” The same opinion, was entertained by Paterson, who had visited the country In 
his youth, and v.h- th ironghly leepiamted with the posit on and its natural advantages. 

He proposed to coionise it but to, pr jeefc •>. is coldly received by Cue English pe ’p ! n and 
w i stetson appealed re hi native country, See t’aud. There the scheme a is eu ered into 

i * I*. li'lth enthusiasm, and neighbouring nations saw with surprise and respect the poorest 

in Europe send forth the most gallant and numerous colony which had ever passed 
M from the Old to the New World. Unhappily, the expedition proved a failure. Disease, 

; I xtAJMJf famine, and the attacks of the Spaniards, who are said to have been covertly instigated 

English monarch, gradually thinned the' rjyjiks of the bold adventurers, ani* the 
^remnant determined to return home. The expedition appears, indeed, to have been a 
A \j f jljIsJUjtP un ' 1 ‘ iA tV] tK >n - Jstan 1 in its att mptod exet in ion, and worthy 'he 

<‘7^ ^ ^»ind of that man with whom' t l ae of the Bank of Engtana^ 

ir^uhnr — 
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beforehand, that forty-nine out of every fifty pieces are found fit 

for coining. : ^ : 

"B iaa been/' estimated tliat. , tlie, total amount of ■■■■.gold in use m 
the world is about 1820,000,000, weighing S,542.W_ Great as . 
this amount seems, it could ad be contained in a cubic block 
a, ij ensuring twenty-three feet in diameter! 

" ilie chief supplies of gold are now obtained from Australia and ■ 

California. . , ? 

Gold is most stenerally found in the form of small grams, mixed ! 

with the sand ami mud of rivers. It is also found in crystals, ' \ 

combined with quarts, from which it is separated by crushing and 
washing. Any impurities that may be in combination with it are>j 
removed by the aid of quicksilver, which dissolves it in the sanies 

manner as water dissolves sugar. It is afterwards separated from - . • 

the quicksilver by a process of distfflation, being subjected to a 
lufflv degree, of heat in a retort. X - • 
Gold is the most ductile, of all metals. One grain of it may be^KS^f 
drawn out into 500 JSfc of wire; and it is so malleahlerthat iWfcfcbg; 
may bo beaten out into a sheet or leaf less than one 250,000th of- *"*"*'* 
an "inch in thickness. Unlike iron or steel, it does not tar n ish 
from exposure to the air. , ... 

Silver is the whitest of all metals. It ranks next to gold in 
ductility and malleability. It is harder than gold, and softer than, 
copper. The addition of a small quantity of copper increases its 
. hardness; and in this state it is used for coinage,— there being 
1 1 1 parts of stiver and nine of copper in all our silver coin& ^ ■ 

The most valuable silver mines are in Mexico and South*; ;■■■■, 

America, Sometimes large masses of pure silver are found, but 
the chief produce of the mines is obtained by extracting the metal Wqfflgl 
from the ore by a process of crushing, roasting, washing, and re- - 

fining, similar to that employed with gold and other metals. 

Copper derives its name from Cyprus, where it is supposed to 


¥*v 



exchange. 

n ; and though, from its softness, 
c these purposes, yet it was better 
which had previously been used 

Britain of whom we have any 
of eonner or bronze upon 
or imported 


Instruments of war and 

it was not the best calculated for 

than flint, and other hard stones, 

by ancient tribes. ■ ■ 

Tlie earliest inhabitants of 

account wore massive : 

but whether of 


fe^^andlegs, 

is Hot known. 

■ The chief source 

from remote ant^uity for its vamame 
copp er ore only became known 
fmr-JLi value of the copper raised 

\ million sterling. 

Copper is sometimes found m a. i 
used forimamifoctumgjn^'oses- 
mine's of Lake Superior, m Am 
! . masses of metallic copper have beei 

* Generally, however, copper is prodi 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

> in town which I so ranch love to frequent as 

}n . e it gives me a/se^ J^i.^ ctl ? n l aT1 
tifies my vanitv>s anSunglishman, to sec so nch 

LVcmiStrymen and foreigners consulting toge er 

business^ mankind, and making this metopm 
bJSToi the whole earth. I must confess I look 
r,, e to be a grand council, in wmck all co^dt i- 
I *w%- renresentatives. iFantors, m the trading 





TUB BO' y AL BX OH A SC E. lol || j 

f world, are what ambassadors are in the politic world? They iiego.^^ ^ | j 
j , j 4 tiate affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a good correspondenee^^^jj^xjg 
between those wealthy* societies of men that are divided from one 
another by seas and oceans, or live' on the clii&r^egre^igs I 

' ' : a continent . I have often been' pleased .to hear disputes-; , - H 

between- an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of London; ^ or 
to see a subject of the Great Mogul entering into a league ; 

one of the Caar of am infinitely delighted 

with these several mi nisters : _ of ^conrnie rce, as they are distinguished 

by their different walks and different languages. Sometimes I am 
jostled among a body of Armenians ; sometimes I am lost in 
, crowd of Jews ; and sometimes^ make one in a group of Dutch/^^^ 

■ Am eni X am a Bane, . a-. Swede, or Frenchman, at different times; . 

, or' rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, who, upom being 
asked what countryman he was, replied that he was a f citizen of 

, the-worldij: , ' ■ # - yA. ■. w*— 

; :^ : ' : 'bkittire seems td^have;. taken:.a : particular care to disseminate Iiqv 
" u ^blessings among the different regions' of the world wi tk r am e ye Jp 
i^^Ahis ' mutual inte rcourse and traffic among mankind, that the $Z£u 
natives of the" several parts of the • globe might - have a; kind of 1 ^ 
dependence upon one another, and be united together ■ p 
com mon intere sts.} Almost every country produces something ^ 
peculiar to itself The food' often grows in one country and the* ^ 
rflS {sauce in another. (The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the 
^1 products of Barbados*? ; the infusion of a Chhuyffaiit is. sweetened 
^ ' v | 'with the pith of -an Indi an can e., )*. ^The Philippine Islands give. 

. flavour to our Eur opea n bowls. i The single dress of 

quality: is often flmprcSctof a hundred climates. The muff and 
< =h^% thelan come together from the different endTof the earth. The .v| * .> 
scarf is sent from the t orrid zon e, and the tippet from^beneath 4 

f jthTpokJ .The bwade^pettieqat rises out of the mines of Periq^^M* 

J j and the diamond nbcklace out of the bowels^of Hindustan. (WV 

■■ '■ Out ships, "are. laden -with the' harvest of every climate ; our .A; 

Ax.' tables^ :are 'Stored with 'spices, : and oils, and wines; our rooms are _ ' ;; 

filled with pyramids of china, and adorned with the workmansMp^'^ 
of Japan!; — our morning’s draught comes to us from the remotest L^fKy - s 



corners of the earth ; /we repair out 
; ,Wb America, Sand repose ourselves under I) 
*• ^ Sir Andrew callsjthe vineyards of Fra: 
Mauds, om- bet-beds; the Persians, 

4 CLii.^o, air potters. Mature, indeed, 

i. necessaries of life, but traffic gives u. 

useful, and at the same time supplies 
convenient and ornamental. (Nor is it 
happinessA that, while we enjoy the 
' north and south, we are free from t 

, krUA^v-lneh g ivo them bir th; that our eyes 
. .V iiolds of Britain at the same time t 
t| *'/' 'PpriWith firmts that rise: between the trdp: 

> Por these reasons there are no mo 
. ■ ■ monwealth than merchants. They ] 

'■ ( jjls rn utuaT interco urse of goodofijees, di 
j VSw&^find work for the poor, add wealth t 
<1 ^ to the great. Our English merchau 
i I • country into gold, and exchanges 





COAL, 


. '■ ' GOAL. j 

“Thc distributi ui of the coal fields in Britain at once 

tLe seats of maunfactaring industry. - There are large districts u^uu. *• | 

both in England and Scotland incapable of affo rding 

and subsistence to a numerous population, from the want of coal - ^^^ : : 
These districts are either occupied as the .scenes of agriculturalists •, 
labours, or are surrendered to sheep and deer . On the contrary, 
central counties of England and Scotland are also the busycentres , * 

of the population. From its proximity to a mere paffi • 

Ei mlish coal measure s, a detached portion not exceeding the 
of one*of the 'larger Scottish lakes, Birmingham has men to ie'^wwic 
rank of 'the first fiSi’iSnffiWtaang town K&e world. Manckes- . , ; ■ 

ter and Glasgow have equally derived their manufacturing and J umiA> s . : 
commercial importance from being placed in the centre of a .. , 

r great coal basin. / The ec onomic al and industrial, importance oifiuA. . 
'.tie union of coal and iron in this island cannot be loy to-estim atedlwto^^ 
To their abundance and accessibility in the deposits of the coal 
formation we owe the increase and support of our population,! our , 

.vvide-spmad mer cantile enter prise, our . rapid intercourse with 
parts'aif the wori^ur boundless territories abroad, our opulence 
and influence at home. Who can sum up the benefits we derivS^uW A^ M M ^ 
from coaTi .It warms and lights our dwellings, cooks our food, . 
iihmhmti-o our streets. Coal develops raid sustains the foqje/^ fcl;^ . 
which projjpls the locomotive along the railway and the skip-^^,^ 
across the sea; works the printing press, wields the hammer, lifts 
the weight, draws the loacl, moves the machinery, ^grinds the corn, 
spins the cotton, weaves the cloth, pumps the mine, (deepens the 
river,; covers the land with a network of railways, forges 
ele ctric wi re, and, submerging the ocean telegraph, ‘/will throw 
srirdle round the earth in forty minutes.’ 1 Who shall setbounds&fe>, *~j 
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Assuming that 10,000,000 of these are 


L to~her aid a force equal to an industml_army 


B 




I 


) 


twtfLi 


- fj^.UMUiUc - between laySs of shale or slaty clay, beautrfuUy peri^ but 
^ converted into coal. And in many kinds of coal, hy means 1 

i tun mam ml V <*«■*»“*?. » 

^ ' cell? of a vegetable structure become visible , thus aflorum^ us 

' cfktinct proof that coal is really a vegetable substance, and pro- 

d “f 5S& f« a* -idd, =*»M »( «» 

~d - «w M «>d d«»M left th« — 

“iiabeddedin sandstone and shales, accumulating m lakes .aid the 
deltas and estuaries of rivers, to become transformed into coal m ^ 
the lapse ..of age^ hy the nnitedjn|uen ces of Heat mid pressure. <*, 

It ^interesting to. remark the manner m which it has please' 
i k" the Great Architect of the world to order matters, so that out oi 
I **** ^ material two products so totally different as vegetable 

and coal should be formed.' Woody .fibre is the materia 
-\ ( h both cases — the result how ' different ! Thus , the annua 
‘ decay of plants and leaves exposed to the air on the sui m 
^restores to the soil all the materials it had been deprived of l 
their production;! and this is effected by one sort of chermud 
deW . But the J decomposition hy which coal was produced 
object in view behtdifferent-was so ordered as to re^t 
t ill the formation of an admirable fuel for the use of man. ne 

is r** »a„» h «. - - ° 

/ ikept from contact with the air.) The trunks of the trees giad 
Jv Evilly decayed, until they were concerted into a blackish-brovui 
»j#JUubrfanc* resembling p»t, but which still retained more or less 
’*- t ' of the fibrous structure of wood. The decomposed mas* 

(gradually covered mth a deposit of sediment, the great pressure . 
fef which, when accumulated into beds of clay or sand of some , 
Sickness, gave the limbless and density of a true mineral to this - 
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substance. It Unis became sto red. ...up for future employment 

the service of ; mam * • 

The trees which grew in the slumps _ and forests of the^eoai 
period ‘ derived their carbonaceous substance from carbonic acid , ' 

* yv-s;:.--:. ?*£.*■ ■' VC 

gas • and watery 'existing , in . the -foil, /and/; floating ; in , invisible y ■ ,/; ; ' * 
currents in the air,' They imbibed the .gas by their fronds, leaves, ' 
and roots ; and separating 'the solid haihoii from ; the • osygeu'gas!^ 4 ^^/ ■„ /. •• y 
with which it was combined, they appropriated the former for the 
purposes of their nourishment and growth, and restored the latter., 
to the atmosphere. But the plant can only decompose carbonic &A. ■ 
acid and water with the aid of the light and heat of the sun ^the 
proec-M caizi:* in the dark./ 

’■ /In, 'helping' the plant to, aj^ropriate/ and deposit carbon in / 

tissues, the 'sun part ed wit h so .nmch'of ■ Its/light, anH heat, which^J 

became /latent ' in the vegetable. This long dormant light and'^^^JT-r- 

■heat am set, free . by the process' of combustioky' If hen the 1 ■■ . . 

,j bog ' is • laid on , ■ the blazing hearth = of the barojfs hall, and thc^$ umn ^ J 

•flights are /piled on the peasant’s' Are, • thby/'shed? ; 'ttp©n , .the radiant 

faces of the ; f estive /circl e' light • and heat which were borrow 

from the sun, and became latent in the plant, 'while the seed a***" y^ 

sprang into a sapling, and at length became a goodly tree, a 

century or two old. But the coal glowing in the cheerful fires of 

our town dwellings, and diffusing lighT through the gas-pipes e£ 

our streets, is composed of vegetables in which are stored up light l 

and; heat .derived from the sunshine of- distant -ages. /'pin the 

we liberate this ancient heat for our comfort ; in the gasometer * 

.ta ke advan tage of the' light for our; convenience ; in' our boilers- ■> 

and engines we convert the latent heat into mechanical force . ) 

“ Wood fires,” says a distinguished philosopher, (i give us heat 
and light which have been got from the sun a few years ago. ; . 

Our coal fires and gas lamps b ring out for our present comfort j*u*4 **^ , 
heat and light of the primeval sun, which have lain d orma nt beneath 
,Beah,and mountains for. coSSess ages ,”— 1 “ Sketches m.Fat^urd - 
History” and Ellit? Chemistry* 
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THE .LIGHTING OF TOWNS. 


hi : tee u&msa of modem Towm 

Uj 

v ' " • "■ ! : ■ ' Walking in the ' cheerful gas-lighted" streets of a modem town. 

dt is difficult for us to imagine what a gloomy, dismal place, a 
jh town of the olden times was^in the dark nights of winter. Two 

« i or throe hundred years ago, the streets of even London and Paris 

' were utt erly unpav ed. Heaps of rubbish and cinders encnm-ft&L^. 

:j ; bered them. All sorts of slops and sewage matter were einptiec^r^^ 

‘ 1 l^^^tefore the doors or thrown from the windows. Swine wallmv^^^.^ 
h * jin the deep central gutters, while dogs, kites, and crows, fought for 

1 ' the garbage. The narrow, crooked lanes raid alleys, were literally 

fp; Ai -dmig-Wlk^* 

Ij ] faut+fc' ' A solitary cresse t, perhaps, burned in the middle of the street. 
l n | fyjicife The cresset was a small fire-pan, or grate, setjm. a pole. If it 

I | * burned,; it made the darkness visible, 1 If the wind blew at all | 

I | ^4^u.4fffii4sti , o mg, the cresset fla red up and burned itself out. If there was 
~ 4 ; the cresset di ed awa y in a spu ttering h iss, and ga ve u p its 

| ' | ■ fee ble dis p ute with' the reig n of darkn ess. t Jdfkfa , 1 '' ZiuUUJk 

I A Mayor of London, . Sip "Henry Barton,: so', far back 'as the. year 

j I HI 6, ordered householders to hang out lanterns in front of their 

\[i houses on the winter evenings betwixt All- hallow s and Candle- 
I This custom lasted for three centuries, and was common 

4 in London down to the reign of Queen Anne /and the days of 

\ | Pope and Addison.^ The duty of hanging out a lantern was often 

’! I mjlUy evaded by the lazy and the greedy. The watchmen, who/paeed 

rounds) with a halbert, a lantern, a bell, and a dog, thun^^^ 
ij?| UWtikA.. tiered an exhortation at the doors of the negligent Binging his 
I liw - • .bell, the^guardian of the night bawled out — 

p I . .. : $ ■. t : I ; II '■ i M 

, ‘ »Laui im and a w In It liglit 1 . 

j$| 

| w; Ho householder was obliged to have out a light later than 

'*! ■ • . eleven o’clock. After that hour, therefore, there w r as no light at 

| b ; ' V ' : '' than ten pounds r|j^ 

' : "H , .furnish a lantern, i Whole streets were, consequently, without 
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light altogether, because; the inhabitants were not rated /at ten 
pound . , tV;, % i 

The watchman had sometimes a mu sical tu rn, and deliwed^i^l^^ I 

Ms mandates in- sOing j 

“A light here, maids J hang out. ycrnr light,, v . - 

‘An I sec your horns be dean nml bright, ;>S ft. 

Ts. it w your candle el ::dvrmiy Cl inc, 1 

'1': l ■ l0ontim.«ng! V' -W'pAi / * ' j^rv ' It;-!' y::A.y. '■:■■:■ 

That^honcsfe men that walk along j LpJ^UfW . 

* Huy see to pass »:ifc without wrong.” • / 

■ The making of lanterns was a great trade in those times. Bui fa- 
a lantern then was very unlike the dazzling bu lks ey e from whiehA^^J^- — j 
the modem policeman flashes out his jet of piercing light - ^rL 

'was ;; 'a;. great ■. clumsy .■'thing,' : with sides- of thin horn, through ^pr^.'r' 
which- ’feebly glimmered a murky- gleam ; of a /.dirty yellow.^^^^^ 

'. -Public lanterns were first, thought- of ^ about •••twO'i-hiindred years' . - 
ago. La Keix tie, the first lieutenant-general of the Paris police, ~ 
introduced them in -1667. This was hailed as a great event, and U^IuumA^ : 
a medal was struck in honour of it, bearing the motto, u The ^ - 

security and splendour of the city.” One lantern in the centre 
of each street, and one at each end, constituted the security and 
splendour winch, so delighted the Parisians of those days ! These * 

lanterns were slung over the middle of the street by a rope whielt^^u*.* 
’passed across from side; to 'side,'" By-a : -means';;of. a pulley, tli 
lantern 'Was lowered to the.grocincl to’-be-lil^ koisted*At 4 < 4 i'^ < / •..• 

Ufa: again. .In theTe.rnblemko.es of the-;;. French .Re volutio n, th e’wi4i^s“ 
cry of the mob, “ T o 'the . lantern I •” sealed- the -fate^ pTmany an : 1 

unhappy victim. It 'was pnly 1 liecessaiy ; .to\ lower the lantern, .AT U yh- 

untie if, noose the rope on the neck of the man, and hoist away,£t i*Zm****& 
Next minute, the mob surrounded: a dangling corpse, ' L firstly , 

Defoe— whom every boy loves because he wrote “ Robinson Oru- . 
soe, w and whom every man that is manly loves' for his tr ue-heart ed - 4 uu^ 

love of liberty— was; in many things a century before Ms time. 7 ' 

In 1729 he published a pamphlef, suggesting a plan “by which | 
our streets will be so strongly guarded and so gloriously illu* - 
mhiated, that any part of London will be as safe and pleasant 
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midnight as at noonday, and burglary totally impracticable." 
But twenty years after that, London was so badly 'watched and 
lighted, that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen went with a petition 
to the King, stating that the city was so infested at night by 
gangs of Tawless men, armed with “bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, 
and other weapons, that it was dangerous to go out after dusk, 
were robbed, wounded, and often murdered. While 
one may imagine how unprotected 
remained. This, it must be remembered, was the 


s o ma ny 

j * this was the case in the capital, 

t . : * the provinces 

I M of fogt-pad s and highway-men. 

| Before the doors of some of the old houses in London there is 

4 . still to be seen, on each side of the posts of the arched iron lamp 

an extinguisher* shaped like the old post-boy’s horn. This 
## f was to thrust the torches or flambeaus in, to extinguish them, after 
the inmates of the house had been lig hted home. Linkdooys, or 
‘ torch-bearers, were as common then as street-sweepers are in the 
; present day, and pic kecjj ip what they could by lighting passengers 

| along the streets. They ho ygred abo ut the theatres and taverns 

; Umm ~ 0T took their stand with their smoky light wherever an open 
^u^^t^ge ss-po ol or a little lake of mud indicated a locality where 
; gentlemen might endanger their necks or soil their silk stock- 

J , > : ings. The link-boys bore a rather bad name. They were on 

. friendlyyterms with the rogues, the c ut-purs es and the cloak- fWA, 
^^^f^snatchers. They watched , tlie watchmen, and gave a sign to 


. * n ji. j p me midway mu quench the na ming bra nd 
■ sh are the bo oty wlthTthe pil fering ban d.” fUtJLr 

^ Jfj Y/tt & 

The age of oil-lamps came about 1702, Then we had the 
witli Ms ladder, oil-can, and cotton-wicks, and with 
'jrpk t< £ v aroimd 1118 ^™t, : trimming a5d cleaning in the day-time, and 
4 in the dusk of evening climbing the posts and lighting up.” 
jp then vim lobDeio, who earned pistols, bludgeons and bl^u- 



derbugses, began to quit the cities, ana to p«mu» ' 
m the highways — for they “ loved darkness rather tnan li 0 ht. 

The discovery of gas, and the application of it for the purpose o 
liahtiiv our towns and cities by night, no doubt did as much 
good towards checking street robberies as the organization o. ...ie 

1 ' , 'T!.mni;n’i!aVwedo, a world which is placed as much under the^d^ 
dominion of darkness as of light, ^without the assistance of artifi- 
cial light man’s labour would always be cnecked.jand his eftor ' 
at improvement after sunset rendered, m many instance,?, uselgp, • ; • 
Human observation was, therefore, naturally directed, m the -iu* 
earliest ages, to the most enduring means -of procuring this great ayJZjtf 
requisite, of agreeable and useful existence!^*}' substances, 
with a wick inserted in their mass, were used instead of the lighted 
pine or fagot. ""But with this invention/the improvement oi ' 
artificial light was stationary for ages/: It was not even until 
towards the end of last century that the first clear disarray 
was made of the present Mmantjneans of procuring artificial^. 

llS Mr. Murdoch, of Redruth in Cornwall, after many cxperiments^gt 
constructed an apparatus by means of which he lighted the bokopgfyM 4 
Foundry, Birmingham, with gas in the year lv9o. At the sholt p^f 
peace with France in 1802, when there was a geireraIj^SH' atl ^ fwggn 
the people of Birmingham saw a wonder— the Soho Works iUu-^a^w- 
minuted with gas. From that _ time forward the new light mado 
rapid progress. Town after town was. lighted up with it, till _ 

now there is scarcely a considerable village which does not enjoy 

the boon. , . . 

So great are the advantages derived from this .brilliant light, 

that about 200,000 tons of coal are used annually in the prepara- 
tion of it for London alone; and in the longest night of winter 
.... w, *W, 7.000.060 of cubic feet of gas are consumed m the 
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The splendid colour of gold, its great density, its imperishable 
d^^^iatiire, and its comp arative scarci ty, have obtained for it the 
; vi/ epithet of precious; although, i n point of utilit y to man, iron has 

•ix^^^iarTigher' and/ m ore numerous claims to such a title ,' 

innumerable applications of iron in our own day result 
va rious useful properties of this metal. It can be brought 
Wa fluid state, and made to assume whatever form has been 
'^^^rke&c4giveii to the mould designed to receive it; it can be drawn out 
into bars of any degree of strength, or into wires of any degree 


r of fineness ; it can be spr ead out into plates or sheets ; it can be 
twisted and bent in all directions ; it can be made hard or soft, 
sharp or blunt. Iron may be regarded as the parent of agricul- 
ture, and of the useful arts; for without it the ploughshare 

: . could not have rendered the earth fertile. Iron furnishes the 

scythe and the nru ning-hook , as well as the sword and the 

y , Vhnnon : it forms the chisel, the needle, and the graver : springs j 

b of . various kinds, from the spring of a watch to that of a carriage; 

the chain, the anchor, and the compass,— all owe their origin to 
tills most useful of all the metals. . We can scarcely move with- 
out meeting with new and surprising proofs of the fact that we 
, , are, indeed, living in the age of iron. We travel on land by iron 

ttfauretyvM* railroads, drawn by h orses of iron : we pass over bridges con- 
j stmcted of iron, and often suspended by iron rods; our steam- 
x g boats are of iron ; our bedsteads, chairs, stools, and ornaments 
are frequently of iron ; clumsy wooden gates are being sup ersed ed 
by light and elegant structures of iron; buildings of all kinds are 
supported, on pillars of iron; and^to crown a flywe build dwelling- 
houses and light-houses of iron, and transport them to the most 
. , distant parts of the globe. 

is more ext ensively diffu sed throughout the crust of the 
ear ^ i fban.any. other metal: audits importance is equal to its 
U^J^S^abundancel; for there is no other substance which possesses so 
many valuable properties, or is so well adapted, to form the in- 
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strmnents which have assisted to acquire, and 
maintain, the dominion of m ind over ma tter.f^^. 


maintain, - the dominion of m i nd over -ma tter./ g ^ 

Iron in a purely me tallic for mTs of rare occurrence, though in 
■ ; f ] liferent' parts/ of the world- se?eral.large,'ihasses of.; metallic irbir are 
known to exist, and other similar masses . have at various times 
been observed to fail from, the atmosphere. In South America ^ - 

there is a mass of me teoric iro n estimated ■ at thirty-six t ^ ousaild ^^^^j 
pounds weight, and one in Siberia of sixteen thousand pounds. 1 , - | 

The iron of commerc e is not found in a metallic state, but 
produced from iron ore, familiarly known as ironstone, Beds oi/u^uu ~ — 
ironstone occur in various parts of the United Kingdom, espe- 
cially in the south-west of Scotland, South Wales, and South Staf- 
fordshire and its neighbourhood. , ! 

The first process in the. manufacture of iron is roasting the ove^rrlu^f j 
which is done in kilns or furnaces, or in large heaps in the open ; 

air. The effect of roasting the ore is to drive off the water, 
sulphur, and arsenic, which it generally contains. It is then^ftZT- 
mixed with limestone and coke and brought to the bla st furna ce ; ^%s**w*s 
which is the most important feature in an ir on-w ork, rising to 
height of from fifty to seventy feet, and lighting up the country^«-^^ 
around like a small volcano. 

The coke, ironstone, and limestone, ultimately form two liquid 
products at the bottom of the furnace. One of these is glass, 
composed of the limestone in combination with the earthy 
purities of the ore. This, when drawn off and left to cool, forms y 
dag or cinder. The other product is liquid iron, combined with ' 

the carbon of the fuel 

As the materials gradually descend from the top to the bottom ; 

of the furnace, the ore, being thus for several hours in contact 
with the burning fuel, is almost sat urated with carbon when it wujMuty -- 
reaches the lower or hottest part of the furnace. Here the melted 
iron is drawn off at intervals of from eight to twelve hours. This 
work is continued with double sets of attendants day and night, 
without intermission, for two or three years ; for if the furnace 
were allowed to cool, the contents would become solid and the 
furnace be ruined. 
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I Previous to each cast, a channel, called the sow, is formed in a 

san< ^ * n ot - ^ ie faniace. Branching off from the sow, 
|w?t Xdtif/^6 1 * right angles to it, are a number of smaller channels called pigs . 

Into these the melted metal is ran. The bars when cooled are 
f ' in the state known commercially as p ig iro n. The general name 

I ■ , ; ' .. of the metal in this, state is c ast iron , 

Iron is employed in the arts in three different states : as crude 
t- cast, iron, as steel, and as wro ught ir on ; the differences depend- 
i; . . • ' ing upon the relative amount of carbon with which the metal is 

1 '"‘kJJLy ' CDm ^ ne & Cast iron contains a larger proportion of carbon than 
steel, and steel more than wrought or malleable iron, the best 
JfypsT - ’malleable iron having only a very minute portion of carbon. The 
\ • •' • *•' • presence of carbon in cast iron renders the metal more fluid when 
| , melted, and, consequently, better suited for casting in moulds. 

Cast iron is extremely brittle, and for the most part of a dark 
I hlackish colour. An immense variety of useful and im- 

1 ^ , portant articles are formed of cast iron. These are made by pour- 

the liquid metal into moulds, formed in sifted sand. 

* Wrought or malleable iron is produced from cast iron by a 

1 called blooming . The cast iron is thrown into a furnace, 
■0t%r and melted by a fierce flame which is made to play upon its sur- 
face. Here it is kept for some hours, a workman constantly 

1 q^HiU \ stirring it, until, notwithstanding the heat, it gradually acquires 
| consistency and co ngea ls. A large piece called a bloom or ball is 

S then taken out while hot, and beaten by a huge hammer worked 

' by machinery. This treatment presses a quantity of dross out of 

„ the iron. While still at a bright red heat it is passed through 

2 4maW * .massive rolling machines, till it is reduced to the thickness required, 
p * pit is now. very different from the pig iron used to produce it. 

( pij'ijL iu the form, of pig iron it was very hard, very brittle, and 

^J^^^^eadily fusible ; it is now a long slender bar of soft, tough, mal- 
L ntUwi bieable iron, fusing with difficulty; and this remarkable change is 
P | supposed to be produced merely by the separation of a little 

‘J| ■ oxygen and carbon from the cast iron. 

jip ■ Steel is produced from iron by adding a little carbon to 

W&] that which wrought iron already contains.. Within what is 




■iluu*€ld 


4 Whei i converted into ordinary machinery, cast iron originally w°rthi3^^^ 
^ £1 becomes worth about £4 ; into large ornamental work, £45 L 

into buckles and Berlin work, £600; and into buttons, £5,000. 

S& A bar of wrought iron, originally worth £!, becomes worth * ; 

J about £2, 10s. "when worked into horse shoes; £30 when made 
£70 when turned into needles; £650 when in 


^ into£abled«iives' : ;: 
c the form of penknife blades; and, to crown all, it becomes worth 
A £30,000 when manufactured into watch-springs. 
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•± THE CHEMISTRY 0E A CAUDLE. 

Ani>' now, uiiele, n 'asked : Harry, ' w%'iwas', a . favourite, with the . 
*1 ,,. . old ■ gentleman, • “ can yon .teE ^e. what yon do when,. yon put a . 

candle out ? ” 

" Put an eadinguisher on it, you young rogue, to be sure ” 
u Oli, but I mean, yon cutoff its supply of oxygen,” said Master 
Harry. ■ 

^uui ^ * fcs w ^ iat - K 

He means something lie heard at the Royal Institution,” 

observed Mrs. Wilkinson. “ He reads a great deal about chemistry, 
and he attended Professor Faraday’s lectures there on the chemical v 
history of a candle, ancl ha s, been fu ll of it eve r sin ce.” ‘ ' f 

44 How, you sir,” said . Uncle. Bagges, 44 come . you here ■ to me, 
and tell me what you have to say about this chemical, eh 1 — or 
comical; which? — this — comical chemical history of a candle.” 

44 Harry, don’t be troublesome to your uncle,” said Mr. Wilk- 
inson. 

44 Troublesome ? Oh, not at all. I like to hear him.” 

44 Let us get a wax candle then, uncle. There’s one on ’ the 
mantelshe lf. Let me light it 

r 44 Take care you don’t bum your fingers, or set anything on 
fired 1 said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

a How, uncle,” commenced Harry, having drawn Ms chair to 
t he side o f Mr. Bagges, 44 we have got our candle burning. Look 
down on the top of it, around the wick. Bee, it is a little 
cup full of melted wax. The heat of the flame has melted the 
wax just round the wick. The cold air keeps (the outside of it/| 
: mdM Jiard,. so as to make the rim of it. The melted wax in the little 
Cup goes up through the wick to be burned, just as oil does ^ 
iu the wick of a lamp. What do you think makes it go up,^ 
uncle?” 

14 Why — why, the flame draws it up, doesn’t it ? ” 
iwusJsid « Hot exactly, uncle. It goes up through little liny pass; ges 
via ..theiCpftoE wick, because very, very small chMmels,"orp!ps^ ox , 
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pores, have the power in themselves of sucking up liquids, What 

they do it byfls called capillar y attractio n ; just as a sponge sucks ^ ■ 

'« p- water, bra, bit :of lnBip^shg^^the little-; drop • of tea ;Ov -coffee v ; 

.left ixr the; botto'm.oFa.'.cup, not'''./ 

to be m the dark, though, but t o . ,.see._into what it is. Look at e%juai^ * 

the smoke rising from the wick. I’ll hold a hit of lighted paper „ -■ 

in the smoke, so as not to touch the wick. But see, for all that, 

tlu candle lights again. So tins shows that the melted wax 

sucked up through the wick is turned into vapour, and the vapour 

burns. The heat of the burning vapour keeps on melting more 

wax, and that is sucked up too within the tame, and turned into 

vapour and burned; and so on till the wax is all u sed up and the * 

^'candle. is gone. So' ■ the flame, uncle, 7011 see, is/ the last of 

cnuUci and the candle seems to go through the flame into no'-yOw. 
thing, ; although it doesn’t, but' goes into .several tilings; and _ isn’t' • 
fit ;■ curious,: as 'Professor Faraday said,- : ' Hiat'dhe . candle should' look; • 

Ijq. splendid and ' glorious irr go ing awa y % " 

“1 dare, say .that the flame of the -candle looks flat, to .you j' but ' , 

' if; we were to put - a lamp-glass over ■ shelter it from the '• 

draught, -you would .see it is ; round— -round : s ldcway sf and mhnin '.qj^iW , j 4 a 4 4 ^ 
up - to ' t ;peak, , If is -drawn up: : by'' tho hot -airy you know" 
hot "air always .rises., and that is - the 'wny.-snioke ; is taken np^uic 
the -chimney* .What ' do " you 'thihk ;V is.;rhi/'the middle of- the* . 
flame ? ” 

' -“I. should say fire, 5 ’ replied Uncle -Baggesy. ■ J : 

' u Oh no. The flame is hollow. The bright flame we see is 
something no thicker than a thin peel or skin, and it doesn’t 
touch the wick. Inside of it is the vapour I told you of just 
now. . If you put one end of a bent pipe into the middle of the 
flame, and let the other end of the pipe dip into a bottle, the 
vapour or gas from the candle will mix with -the air there f^and if 
.' you were to set fire to the mixture of gas from the candle and air 
in the bottle, dt would go off with a * 

■ U 1 wish you’d do that, Harry,” said Master Tom, the younger * 
brother of the juvenile lecturer. - • 

- “i'wiuit the .proper, things,” answered Harry. — “ Well, ''uncle, - 
(2D ’10 
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ifcfe4^ irtied ’ and . 

IU .. •• .V Seeing 1 


the flame of the candle is a little shining case, with gas- in the 
inside of it and air on the outside, so that the case of flame is 
between the air end the gas. The gas keeps going into the flame 
to "burn ; and when the candle burns properly none of the gas ever 
passes out through the flame, and none of the air ever gets in 
through the flame to the gas. The greatest heat of the candle is 
in this skin, or peel, or case of flame.” 

Case of flame ! ” repeated Mr. Bagges. " Li ve and learn. I 

should have thought a candle-flame was as thick as my poor old 
noddle.” Itu ItMu . - 

“ I can show you the contrary,” said Harry. “ I take this piece 
of white paper, look, and hold it a second or two down on the 
candle-flame, keeping the flame very steady. How, HI rub oil 
the black of the smoke, and — there — you find that the paper is 
|g [utAi^uL scorched in the shape of a ring, but inside the ring it is only 
! ■ : , .iiLiia :i -:-j no f singed at all.” 

Seeing, is. beH evingd? remarked the uncle. 
w But,” proceeded Harry, “ there is more in the candle-flame 
than the g&s that comes out of the candle. You know a candle 
won't burn without air. There must be always air around the 
gas, and touching it, as it were, to make it burn. If a candle hasn’t 
got enough of air it goes out, or burns badly, so that some of the 
y y vapour inside of the flame comes out through it in the form of 

i\ . smoke; and this is the reason of a candle smoking. Bo now you 

i a great cl umsy di p smokes more than a neat wax 

candle: it is because the thick wick of the dip makes too much 
‘ ■ ' 1 fuel in proportion to the air that can get to it. 

“ What should you say now,” continued Harry, u if I were to tell 
you that the smoke that comes out of a candle is the very thing that 
makes a candle burn with a bright light? Yes; a candle shines 
by consuming its own smoke. The smoke of a candle is a cloud 
1 small dust; and the little grains of dust are bits of charcoal, 

or carbon, as chemists call it. They are burned the moment 
they are made ; and the place they are made in is the case of 
flame itself, where the strongest heat is. The great heat separates 
Thhm.a'ffdiii :; the . gas which, comes ’’apa^Lte'd' "as- 
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they touch the air on the outside of the thin case of flame. 


soon as 
they burn.” 

“ Can you tell how it is that the little bits of carbon cause the 
brightness of the flame?” asked Mr. Wilkinson. 

' “ Because they are pieces of solid matter” answered Harry 
u To make a flame shine, there must always be some solid, or at 
least liquid, matter in it.” 

“Very good” said Mr, Baggesy “ solid stuff necessary to 
brightness! 1 ” « 

“ Some gases and other things,” resumed Harry, “that 
burn with a flame you can hardly see, burn splendidly when ' 

something solid is put into them. } Oxygen and hydrogen— tell 
me if I use too • hard wopd s^ uncle— oxygen , and hydrogen gases, 
if mixed together and blown through a pipe, burn with plenty bi&aiiU* 
heat, but with very little light. .But if their flame is blown upon ^ / . 

: a piece of q uick-lim e, it gets so bright ■ as to be quite dazzling. 

Make the smoke of oil of : turpentine pass through the sammflame, 
and it gives the flame a '-beautiful' brightness directly. 

.carbon, or charcoal, is what causes the brightness of all lamps, and 
candles, and other common lights ; so, of course, there is carbon in 
what thej are all mad e.pf/fuj lA^^Utlru- ■ 
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S \ ■ from the candle* Suppose yon were to pnt a very long, slender 

^ gas-burner over the flame, and let the flame bum just within the 

ft*. end of it, as if it were a chimney, some of the hot steam would 

>A \t go up and come out at the top, but a sort of dew would be left ■ 

t , behind in the glass chimney, if the chimney was cold enough 

if f when you put it on. There are ways of collecting this dew ; and 

> 1 when it is collected it turns out to be really water. I am not 

\j\ joking, uncle, Water Is one of the things which the candle 

f. '-C-L&m turns into while burning — water coming out of Are. In some 
light-houses, Professor Faraday says, two gallons of oil are 
j£; burned in a single night ; and if the windows are cold, the steam 

. / from the oil clouds them, and, in frosty weather, freezes into 

| ka.” 

u Water out of a candle, eh?” exclaimed ISIr. Bagges. u As hard 
• |6 | to get, I should have thought, as blood out of a post/; Where 

; J does it come from?” 

| * ‘ “ Part from the wax, and part from the air ; and yet not a drop 

of it comes either from the air or the wax. , Wh at do yo u make 

E |;: •• of that, uncle ? lip fiku . . . 

f - , “ Eh \ Oh, I’m no hand at riddles ! ) Give it u p. \ %M\4Z* A 

■'* f **$*'*« Xo riddle at all, J uncle. That which comes from tlie^wax is 
a gas called hydrogen. W e can obtain it from water by passing 
(uU steam of boiling wafer through a re d-ho t gu n-bar rel which 

contains a quantity of iron wire or turnings. Part of the steam 
fgw* will mix with the iron turnings, and change them into rust; 

| ^ and the other part, which comes out of the end of the barrel, 

I ^ ! will be hydrogen gas, and this part of the water we can ; set o n 

ih fire” 

| cried Mr. Bagges. “ Up on my word I „■£ One '-of 1 these 
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u fto rj± L" interposed blaster Tom, 

u And s.o, M resumed Harry, ££ hydrogen, you know, uncle, is part 
■ ,of ^ water,'.', and /jiist /oheriuiith .park. ■ 'Tire '.other.' eight 'parts are ; ^ ; ’! / // 

.a: 'gas also, called "oxygen,. , ,- r l3iife: .v«^;:. : 0ilxioTts. ^s,-- • It wont/v ' //' / 
burn in. air at all itself,, Hke ii bas : a wonder- 

fnl power of making things burn that are lighted and put into it. 

A lighted candle put into a jar of oxygen blazes up directly, and * _ 
is consumed^before you can say Jack. Eobinson.J Charcoal burns *<*** \xUu£li^ 
away in it asfast, with beautiful bright sparks /ph osphorus burns^tt*d*te , 
with a light that would dazzle you to look at; and a piece of iron ~ 
or steel, just made red-hot at the end first, may be burned in 
I oxygen more quickly than a stick could be in common air. i The 
l experiment of burning things in ..oxygen beats any fire-works/o^y 
i; How funny that must be!” exclaimed Tom.it-1-Wi *** * 
u X ow we ■ see, uncle,” Harry continued, a that water is hydrogen 
and oxygen united together; that water is got wherever hydrogen 
is burned In common ■air; that a candle won’t burn without air; 
and that, when, a candle burns, there is hydrogen in it burning 
and forming water. Xow, then, where, does the hydrogen of the 
candle get the. oxygen, to turn into water with it ? M 
“ From the air, . eli V* 

. * v Just so. It is the oxygen in the air that makes things burn; 
but if the air were nothing but oxygen, a candle would not lash 
above a minute/’ 

w 4 If /a house, were . on fire /in. .oxygen,’.- as Professor' 'Faraday J 

said;/* every' iron bar, or, rather, 'every: pillar, .every nail and iron . '1 

tool and the fireplace itself ; all the zinc and copper roofs, and 
leaden coverings, and gutters, and pipes, would consume and burn, 
increasing the combustion^” 4 j 

“ That would be, indeed, burning £ like a house on fire, 5 ” . \ 

served Mr. Bagges. ~ ~ 

“ But there is another gas, called nitrogen,” said Harry, “ which | 

is mixed with the ah*; and it is this which prevents a candle from 
burning out too fast,” ! 

/ “Eh.?” said Mr. Ba-gges. “Well, "I will say 'I do think we are . , 'i 

under considerable obligations to nitrogen.” 


; , 
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“ I have explained to you, unde, 55 continued Harry, " how a 
candle, in burning, turns into water. But it turns into some- 
thing else b esides that . The little bits of carbon that I told you 
about, which are burned in the flame of a candle, and which make 
the flame bright, mingle with the oxygen in burning, and form 
still another gas, called carbonic acid gas, which is very destructive 
to life when we breathe it. So you see that a candle-flame is 
vapour burning ; and that the vapour, in burning, turns into -water 
and carbonic acid gas.” 

“ Haven’t you pretty nearly come to your candle’s end r f ” said 
.Mr. Wilkinson. 

1 “Nearly. I only -want to tell uncle that the burning of a 
candle is almost exactly like our breathing. Breathing is con- 
suming oxygen, only not so fast as burning. In breathing, we 
throw out from our lungs water in the form of vapour, and car- 
bonic acid gas, and take oxygen in. Oxygen is as necessary to 
support the life of the body as it is to keep up the flame of a 
candle.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bagges, “ any more to tell us about the 
'candle?” ;; ■ 

“ I could tell you a great deal more about oxygen, and hydro* 
gen, and carbon, and water, and breathing, that Professor Faraday 
•said, if I had time ; but you should go and hear him yourself, 
uncle” 

? well, I think I will. Some of us seniors may learn 

something from a ju venil e lecture, a t any rat e, if given by a 

Faraday. And now, my boy, I will tell you what,” added Mr. 
Bagges ; a I am very glad to find you so fond of study and science ; 
find you deserve to be encouraged; and so 111 give you a — 
rwhat-d’ye-call-it 1 — a galv anic batter y on your next birthday; 
“and so much for your teaching your old uncle the chemistry of a 
^candle.” 
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HEAETHS AND HOMES.- IS THE OLDEN TIME. C |^o|JmO 

I Of all the changes which the progress of science and civilization ^ . . 

j has produced, that in do mestic architec ture has perhaps been 
l most striking. In former times the houses in the towns 
cities of Old England were,- with very few exceptions, built of 
wood, and their roofs were thatched with straw. The larger class 
were built with each story projecting over the story beneath ; and in 
the more populous parts of the cities, where the streets were narrow, 
the people out of their a ttic windows could talk, and even shake 
hands with their .opposite neighbours! The houses were gener- < 
ally provided withporeliesheM^ 

capacious to seat the whole family; the parlours' were laxge, and$&:/ * ^ 

the - halls ample-; but in every other respect They -were sadly deii-'^kf^ . 
ci ent of those auxiliaries to comfo rt and conven ience which We 
I for in our modern habitations. V Glass was a luxury too expensive ' vtr T < F 
’ I for the generality of houses latti ce- wo rk, or an oaken frame iinely|'k^^^^ 
checkered, and pa ne lled with horrg were the usual substitutes. 

Glass was not introduced into dmnestie j^pISSiire^ unHTtlieTSto 
part of the fourteenth century, and then it was considered 
valuable, ''that, when a baron left his mansion for any length of time, jU+uZty * 
the windows' were ta ken ou t, wra pped up , and carefully laid 
No part of the household arrangements of the olden time lias 
been so much admired as the capacious chimney corners of the 
Elizabethan age. Such comforts were unknown, however, a: few 
generations before. A hole at the top of the roof, or an un- 
glazed window, imperfectly supplied the place of a chimney, 
they closed the window against the inclemency of the weather, 
they extinguished the fire, or they were in danger of --being . * 

smothered in the smoke which vainly sought an escape through 
the apertures of the building. Chimneys were rare, previous to 
the fourteenth century; they then probably came into more general 
use. Piers Plowman speaks of a “chambre with a chimney in . 
which rich mien- dined.” ; Holinshed says, “the old men. in .. 

day noted how marvellously things were altered in England within P k ; 
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their remembrance, and especially in , the., multitude of chimneys 
! which had been lately erected; whereas in their young clays there 

were only two or three, if so many, to be found in the cities and 
Etch'd y , towns of England.” The usual.. 'custom was, .have. a /large hearth 
in the middle of the room, on which the fire was kindled, and the 
smoke was allowed to ascend through a hole in the top of the 
iy building. 

if Such were the homes of the people of England in the olden r* 

time;— how different from our homes and hearths of the presenter 
day! We can scarcely imagine, a s we dr aw the chair to our fire-g 
side, with the embers gluing "cheerily within Tts“po Eshecl grat- 
ing; a warm rug for our feet; books strewed around us, ready at| 
hand, and willing to entertain us ; the window's tightly glazed, J 
guarding us from the howling wind ; and a lamp shedding its lights ’ 
$ \ viu&n the s ocial tea-trav : — as we partake of these comforts, and af 5 

i ^e^W^sand others, « we can hardly imagin e how our ancestors of old| 

\ i^i^^^could have extolled, the comforts of their hearths, did we not know \ 

‘ : how sweet is home, however homely; did we not know how im- 

measurably more attractive is*fche meanest chamber with that clear t 
name, than the “marbled halls” of strangers.; Jand did we not know * 
that the most miserable cot of the poorest peasant becomes a j 
paradise of bliss, when sanctified by the name of home.W^*"hk JS 

wwviy ^ 





W01BEEB OF THE COTTOH MAHHEACTtJRE. 

J A. BAjG of cotton, even in its unmanu factured stat e, is a wonder- 
■ ■ example of commercial ent erpris e and tact; for the quantity 

^ xe fibrous material yielded by each plant is exceedingly 
k&Lt j small, i and the “ ma gic of number s” is required to make up 
j-forl & bag or bale.^ ,/ ^ 

. Considerably more than a million of such bales of raw cotton 
are now brought to Liverpool yearly; while in 1755 only five 
bales of American cotton were imported 
j / Hothing can excite the attention of a stranger more than the 
enormous trains of trucks laden with cotton which ran smoothly 
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orer fiie. thirty. miles between 'Liverpool^ and Manchester, and __ 

'■depcait their, ■ fetbreslaFtW *■'; '.A,/; ,'T 

1 The perfection of the cotton machinery, and' The ; [ wonderfulH^^^^ 
rapidity . with which the- raw ' fibre . can ' be; man ufact ured . into ■ 
may ' be illustrated : by the following; example A 'Preston manu- 
facturer ..purchased some rnwhotton,: which was despatched . from : ■ : 

' Liverpool’ at three o’clock on a IFriday ■ : momn.g. ■ It was delivered ■ , 
at the Preston ■factory, at eight minutes- ;-.pasi* nine .o’clock ; 

■ before eleven 'o’clock part of it -had -passed ■Through the several 44 ^** 

■operations of mixing, scutching, carding, drawing, slubbjng, " 

ifig, ; and spinning. At ' half-past -eleven o’clock a portion of it was^ 4 ^--, , . . - ; , 
made into cloth by the po wer doom ; and ‘at half-past four a 
Tioh of good shirting j cloth was;;despatrfied;.by^ railway to ., 

pool, which it reached by "seven in the evening. Thus the same ’ 
.specimen of cotton went through ■ ad;, Tlie.. ..stages- of manufacture, ' Tfj 
from the raw, .fibre, to the .woven ;clpi^ 

■ milespall Between three in the'. .mdrnihg.; ahdise'yen in- the; evening! ■.'. - ' ■'; 

: The Preston weaver wore a garment made of this cloth on the . , ' •; I 

same evening! A;(^ x ; 

■ Many of prid'u Ttea S.dves,;.on ;- the • fineness ' ' 

' AT the yarn they . produce ; and vv ellmay They : do;’so. One 
; ; fiieturer-haS'' succeeded in producing;' so r -exquisite a degree of fine- ■ 
;n.ess as To .obtain 380,400 yards, : br'fi20l;.miles;of -yam from 'one* • 
single pound of cotton! . Five or six hundred millions of pounds 
are ' 1 yearly , wrought, u p into yam- ; - and.- 'if /the whole were wrought 
to this fineness, suco: is the astounding magnitude of this manu- 
facture in England, that in six hours we might spin a thread 
, that would reach from the earth to the sun ; jand in less than a t 
fortnight we might make a fairy rope-ladder to the: planet 
Neptune ! }/ fey itu. 1%M2 

Mr. Kohl, a" German traveller, appears to have b een struck , las 
every stranger must be, with the completeness of the arrangements 
for despatching bales of finished goods from Manchester to foreign 
countries. After describing the vast war ehous es, and the bales H 

i goods piled up in them, he says, “/Every country has its particular 
t partialities In the goods it purchases, j The speculating merchan,t^m^f^ v ^ 
~ ^ \ ? 
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. ouurtti&J* must always be well acquainted with these, no le ss than with the 
real wants and customs of each nation. From the Manchester 
warehouses great quantities of black cloth arc annually sent to 
Italy, in order to clothe the innumerable priests of that country ; 
ILCte UtM'ic- but this black cloth, must always be of a particular coal -black . 

: w ^bout the slightest ting e of brown or blue. Goods must also 

•7 : P ac 4 ec ^ differently for different nations; thus, I saw bales of 

■A tt on int ended fo r China packed in the Chinese manner, and 

i. / decorated with bright, tasteful little pictures, representing Chinese 

M', ■>«dW!'^4<)CRstonis, ceremonies, cos tume s. &c. Nor must the manner of 
Cc transport used in the interior of the countries for which they 







are intended be forgotten in the packing of the goods. Wares 
to be carried on the backs of elephants, camels, or llamas, must 
be differently packed from those to be conveyed by waggons, 
canals, or railways.” — The patterns for the home market are 
merally indefinite, consisting of spots, stripes, and curves, 
fearing no resemblance to any particular objects. The Chinese 
market requires exact copies of some natural objects, such as 
buds or flowers, without any attempt at pers pec tive. The South 
American market calls for the most gor geous assem blage of colours 
— blue, yellow, and red — that the dyer and printer can give. 

The printing of calicoes has gone on increasing year after year 
to an amazing extent. At the beginning of the present century, 
the quantity was about thirty millions of yards, whereas it is 
now somewhere about five hundred millions. 

A calico-printing establishment, like a cotton-mill, is a •wonderful 
triumph of modem science; and when the mechanical and chemi-^ 
cal improvements of both are viewed together, they form, a splendid - 
and ma tchless exhibi tion of science applied to the arts, and easily 
acco unt fo r a rapidity of growth and a vastness of extension in 
the manufacture which has no parallel in the records of industry, Jj| 
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THE SHE MANUEACTUEE. 

Ik the reign of the Emperor Jnstmiau, two monks o n a mission 
to China brought away until them a quantity of silk-worm eggs, ( 
concealed in a piece of hollow cane, which they carried to Con- 
ic. There they hatched the eggs, retired the worms, and| 


*tU 


i stantinopl w 

B pun the silk — for the first time introducing that manufacture into ■ 

<$ Europe, and destroying the m onop oly which. China had hitherto^fiw^e^ 

^ enjoyed. From Constantinople the knowledge and the practice 
1 1 ' of the art gradually extended' to' Greece, thence to Italy, and next ^ 

I.’ to Spain. . Each country, as in turn it gained possession of 
, 5 : ■ seeret^stroye; to' preserve it with jea lous ca re;) hut to Httjemrp ose. 

secret that so many thousands already shared in common could' , ^ . ^.7 Fi 
not; long- remain so, i 

§ be for a time retarded. j ^ France and England were behind most 
•■JS: the other states of Europe in obfcaining'a knowledge of' the } 

&m& mystery. 9 ’:' The manufacture of silk did' hot' t ak^jrd ot in^fhj^ j 
i FrancTtill the reign of Francis I; and, was hardly, known 
3 England till the persemitions of the Duke of Parma in 1585 drove 
4 i| a great number of the manufacturers of Antwerp to seek refuge 
i our land. James I. was very anxious to promote the breed 

> silk- worms, and the production of silken fabrics. During his*W$^ 

^ reign a great many mulberry-trees were planted in various parts of 
,|uthe country — among others, that celebrated one in Shakspere’s 

> garden at Sti*atford-on-Avon— -and an attempt was made to rear . # 

7 | the worm in our country; which, however, the unge&ial climateiAo^p^ 

frustrated. Bilk-throwsters, dyers, and weavers, were brought over 
^ from the Continent f ind the manufacture made such progress 
c^that, by 1629, the silk-throwsters of London were ineorpc^tedjf^JC 
| and thirty years afterwards employed no fewer than 40,000 hands.^^^ ■ . 
|The*emigmtion from France cons equent on the revocation of 
* of , Nan tes (1685) added not only to the number engaged 
■ ' in the trade,' but to the taste, skill, and enterprise, with which 

;V,. ; vyas condjicted."^ft is not easy to estimate/h ow' deeply Franc e 1 ■■ ' 

wounded herself I by the iniquitous persecution of the Protestants, 
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£pr how largely the emigrants repaid by their industry the shelter 
^^l^^^^^'wMdr^Brhain^affbrded themj ■ , 

£.>^*^^M-AltliC)r,gh the manufacture had now become fairly naturalized in 

' England, it was restricted by our ignorance of the fi rst process to, 

which the sills: was subjected. Up till 1718, the whole of the silk 
]!. in England, for whatever purpose, was imported “ thrown,” 

'13^. -that is. formed into threads of various kinds and twists. A 

young Englishman named J ohn Lom be, impressed with the idea 
, that our dependence on other countries for a supply of thrown 

fi silk prevented us from reaping the full benefit of the manufacture, 

1 1 from com peting w ith foreign traders, conce ived the pro ject ol 

tJ ' ' visiting Italy, and discovering the secret of the operation. He 
l _ accordingly went over to Piedmont in 1715, but found the diffi- 

; culties greater than he had anticipated. He applied for admit- 

i tance at several factories, but was told that an evaiuinatirm nf tlm 
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expectations, 'and enabled him to sell thrown silk at much lower ^ 
prices than were charged by the Italians. A tlanpg_ti-» e 

1 i t-s .i ,3 fnim fi.ll d.0T.)GIlcl6HC6 OH 


irgea oy uuc 

thus established, and England relieved from all dependence on 

other countries for <£ 


* ^ JOSEPH MARIE JACQUARD, 

| Joseph Marie Jacquard, the inventor of < ^he_loomwhic^bes£S 
| his name,’ and to whom the extent and prosperity of the silk I 

« manufricture of our time is mainly due, was bora at Lyons m 
'4 1752, of humble parents, both of whom were weavers. His father 
aught him to ply the shuttle; but for education of any other sort, 
ue was loft to his own resour ces. 1 He managed to pickup someo^^C- 
knowQ'c of reading and writing; but his favoi mte _ occup a tm n^^ 
was the construction of little models of houses, towers, articles of ^ , 
furniture, mud so on, which he executed with much taste 
accuracy. On being apprenticed to a thunder, he exlnhited^^- 
wUmtftnde for mechanical contrivances by inventing a number 
" ■■ ~ - - -’'I— 7-rr- . On his father’s . ^ 


. improved tools for the use of the workmen. On .... , 

1 death he set up as a manufacturer of fig ured fabr ics; but althoughW^^^L 
_ - - 1 lA - ^ end of the 


*-•£ a sldliuf workman, lie was a bad manager, and the end ot the 
undertaking was, that he had to sell his looms to pay his debts, 
He married, but did not receive the dowry with his wife which 
he expected ; and, to support his family, he had to sell the house 


his 'father" had left him-dhc last remnant of Ms little 


The invention of numerous ingenious machines for weaving, type 
founding, <ie., proved the activity of his genius, but produced not 
a fartlnug for the maintenance of his household. He entered into >ff*i 
the service of a lime-maker at Brest, while his wife made and sold 
straw hats in a little shop at Lyons. He solaced himself for the 
drudgery of Ms labours by spending Ms leisure in the study of 
machines for figure-weaving. The idea of the beautiful apparatus^- ^ 
which he afterwards" ’perfected began to daw n on h im, but for »«*£££, 
season it was driven out of Ms mind by the sti rring transact ions 
the time. The whirlwind of the llevoljition was sweeping through 
: ■■■■ the land. Jacanard ar dently embrac ed the cause of th e people ; 

Jh^^took part in the gallant defence of Lyons in 1793 ; fled for blslife 
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on the reduction of the city ; and with his son — a lad of sixteen 
—joined "the army of the Rhine. * His boy fell by his side on the 
wM/'" held of battle, and Jacquard, destitute and brok en-hea rted, ^ 
U returned to Lyons. His house had been burned clown ; his wife \ 
r ' was nowhere to be heard of. At length he discovered her in 

f jju^^/^^niiserable garret, earning a, b are subsist ence by plaiting straw, ^ 
i ^For want of other employment he shared her labours, till Lyons * 




t ^ 


r: 


ii'j 


began to rise from its ruins, to recover its scattered population, 
and revive its industry. Jacquard applied himself with renewed r 
energy to the completion of the machine of which, before the.. 
Revolution, he had conceived the idea; exhibited it at the National 
Exposition of the*Products of Industry in 1801 ; and obtained a , 
bro nze med al and a ten years 7 patent. 

rW^/t^^During^tlie peace of Amiens, jJ acquard happe ned to. take up ah’ 
newspaper in a house which he frequented^ land his eye fell on ass 
translated extract from an English journal, stating that a prize ft* 
was offered by a society in London for the construction of a 
machine for weaving nets. As a mere amuse ment .he turned Ms A- 
th oughts to the subject, contrived a number of models, and at last .» 

; ^solved the problem. 1 He made a machine, and wove a little net\f 
with it. One day he met a friend who had read the paragraph^ 

. -A from the English paper. Jacquard drew the net from his pocket, 

: * saying, u Ob, I’ve got over the difficulty! see, there is a net Eve 

” After that be^o^ no more ^ tliou^ fc jabout the matter, 

* And had quite forgotten iff, when he was startled by a summons 
to appear at the Prefeetal Palace. The prefect received Mm very ^ 
' kindly, and expressed his astonishment that his mechanical genius 
should so long have remained in obscurity. Jacquard could not ^ 
imagine how the prefect had discovered bis mechanical experi- | 

a ments, and^hegan vaguely to dread that h e had got i nto some « 
shp ^king;. ; scra pe., /. He .stam mered - out , a sort of apology. f . flieJ 

prefect was surprised he sliould deny bis own talep,'"Mid said he' 

'ffiad been informed that he had invented a machine for wearing 
OiMuddi nets. Jacquard ow^ed that he had. *4 

af ter .. all ,^ said the prefect. $ 
send the machine to Paris.” C 
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■ ' | Yes* but you xrm,st:.give. me, time to make it” replied Jacquard; , vyA ; : y 
llms'wec^^ presented : . Jj 

palace with his machine, and a half-manufactured net The pre- ' 

.'feet was; ea^er to loo how it worked. And 'when he had, seen, 'it ffitotfluL''. 
in operation, “Capitol ! 3 cried lie, “ I have his majesty’s orders, w&tit&r 
M, Jae piard, to sc nd you and your machine to Paris:' 3 ... 

■ • “To 'Paris ! how 'can that he? how can Ileave mydnisiness herel”' A ; ; w"; v' ;; 

*< There, is no. help for ..it; and, not only must you, go to Paris, / 

; but yon must start at mice, -without an hour’s delay. 53 

<VIf.it ■ must, he,, itinu&l } I will go .home and pack up a little : ; 

■ , bundle,: and telFniy wife about 4 my journey. I shall be ready to : 

rfurt fonnorio v/Lk ft & W a/^V* 

v : . . Yonnbrmw won’t do;, you must go : to-day. A, carriage is wait- ; A : / 
■l ••ing 'to take yon to .Paris f and yon must: not go home. I will' send”: : ^ ' ‘ *' ' V; , 

’’ i to your house > for any things , you want, and convey any message 
* " ‘ to yoirr wife. ^ I will provide 'you' with money for the journey.” , - 

' 'There' was no help for' it, so Jacqimrd'gotjnto the carriage^ along^i^^^ ; 
'with a gendarme who 'was to take charge of him, and wondered, all 
till:. way to 'Paris, ''wh at It all -'meant . On .reaching, the capital 
• was ...taken ’ before H^^ephy; wha received him in a very 'coide-J^ *1 
scending manner. Carnot, who was also present, could not at first ' c 
comprehend the macSne, and, turning to the inventor, esclaimed^^^t { 
roiighly ^ u What ! do you pretend to do' what is beyond the powmri^m 
^ . of man f ■ Can you tie a knot on a stretched string 1 ” : Jaequardj . a *- " 

not at all disc oncert ed, explained the construction of his machlnet^A^^^ 1 
: ft,s.d' siinply and clearly,'' as to convince tbelncr edulo us, minister that«w^^|( r *-'j 
*4 it could acc omp lish what he had hitherto deemed an impossibility. iotUufc \ 
1 Jacquard was now employed in the Co nservatory of Arts.. 

•J^Ianuhictirres, to repair and keep in order the models and ma- - ,, ! 

chines.’ At this time a magnificent shawl' was being woven in one - ^ 

of the government works, for the Empress Josephine. Very costly'>iA«^idfi ^ l 
5 and complicated machinery: was employed, and nearly £1,000 hade/^A*c. ‘ 
b? already been spent on it. It appeared to Jacquard that the shawl 1 
J might be manufactured in a much simpler and less expensive 
..■^maimer*. 1 '•■'He. •'ponderecL'the 'subject, made a great many experi-(^4^^,| 
,: ’"H -meats* and at last succeeded in contriving an improved apparatus. ! : 


II 
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& ■ He returned to Lyons, to superintend the introduction of Ma 

- ' machine for figure-wearing, and the manufacture of diets. ' The 
' , /former’ indention, Was ; : purchased for behoof. of the ’people, mulwas ■ 
* . brought into use very slowly. The weavers of. Lyons denounced 

. ' " 1 Jacquard as an enemy of the people, who was striving to destroy 

0 : ' ’ their trade, and starve themselves and families, and used' every 

^ efil ° rt to P reveut tJie Production of his machine. They wilfully 

spoiled their wort, in or der J o bring the new process into discredit. 
k * W ‘The machine was ordered to be destroyed in one of the public 
squares. It was broken to pieces — the iron-work was sold for old 
■ -fcyjjr m metal, and the wood- work for fagots. Jacquard himself had on 
occas * on to be rescued from the hands of a mob who were 
: : * going to throw him into the Shone. 

^ , Before Jacquard’s death, in 1835, his apparatus had not only 

m ade its way into every manufactory in France, but was used in 
^^^^^England, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and America. .Even the 
; Chinese condescended to avail themselves of this invention of a 
t iStmUl ‘ “ barbgian.” ~ 

L At first applied to silk weaving only, the use of Jacquard’s 

h has since been extended to the bo bbin-n et, carpets, and 

| ^.other fancy nmnwfactiires. By its agency the richest and most 

| ; • designs, which could formerly be furnished only by the 

IP most skilful labourers, with a painful degree of exertion, and at 

exorbitant cost, are now produced with facility by the most 

1 ^- : * ordinary workmen, and , at the most moderate price. 

late year s the silk manufacture has greatly improved, both 
character and extent. The products of British looms exhibited 
h the Grea t Exh ibition of 1851 vi ed with those of the Continent 

Every year above £2,000,000 worth of silk is brought to England ; 
and the silk manufacture engages some £50,000,000 of capital, 
|§ and employs one million of our population. 

fc/^Ihe silk-worm is the caterpillar of the mulberry-tree moth. 
I ... : This tree seems almost exc lusiv ely its own; for while other trees 

and vegetables nourish myriads of insects, the mulberry tree is 
;|^ seldom attacked by any but this insect. In many parts of its 

native country, China, it is found on the leaves in the open air; 
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and. it there goes through all its chang es without any attention,'/^^^* 
from man, .whose only' care is to gather in the harvest of silk 
cocoons at the right ja sou. In some parts of China, however*u^ r /^^ 
the silk -worm requires the same care, in the way of shelter, # ee&-3&u£ifu, 
log, and" nursing, . which in other :eouBtrifes.;-;is 'found n^e^aiy'.'fo'^n : ; - 

insure success. 

The silk- worm when first hatched is about a quarter of an inch . ? •; 

long,- If supplied, with appropriate food it remains conte_ntedly/oh^f 
in one spot. After eight days 5 feeding and rapid increase in size, ' 
it prepares to change its skin, which has become too small for its 
body, ■' "Tills operation is fac ilitat ed by silken lines which the insectm^A^y; * 
e asts off and fixes to adjacent objects: these hold the old j ■. 

tightlywhile'.'the .caterpillar creeps" out of -it, ' . It 'immediately begihs,^ife^^ ' k 
again to eat voraciously, and in five days more another chimge^udJ^ 
of skill" Is necessary. Four of these renewals -'bring, the insect to : '/A*; 
'its'' Ml size,,.'wiiich/is about three inches";.. long. {Armed at 
turity-the.' caterpillar is. of -a rich; goklen.hue... It. then- leaves off" ) - 

■eating and ..selects a comer in which, to 'spin-, its -cocopa It first ■ ,. 

fpms alo ose struc ture of .fl oss, sil k, and, .then- within it the closer* 
texture of its ' nest, which is , of an oval ; shape.: Here it remains^J^^^ 
spinning and working until it is gradually lost sight of within its • ■ * 

own beautiful winding-sheet. On the completion of its cocoon it : ' 

changes 'its skin once "more, and then becomes - an apparently inani 
■ mate • ehiysalis, with a smooth brown -skin. , It remains in this / A 

corpse-dike state for a fortnight or three weeks, when it comes' 
forth a perfect winged insect — the silk moth. In escaping horn 
the cocoon, it pushes the fibres aside : having no teeth, it cannot 
gnaw its way out, as is generally supposed. In the perfect for m,£uf - . . , , 

the inject lakes no food, and only lives two or three days. ' ’ • ” * 

The silk of the silk-worm is a fine yellow, transparent gum, 
which hardens as it becomes exposed to the air when issuing from * . 

the insect’s body. The length of filament yielded by a single fofat+fvt* 
cocoon is about three hundred yards. This filament, however, is 
so fine that it takes upwards of two- thousand cocoons to make a 
pound weight o i; silk. 
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THE FLAX PLAIT AID LINE! MANEEACTTTKES. 

The flax plant, wMcli affords the raw material of the linen mamv 
fin cture of tins country, is a gracefu l ann ual, often found growing 
" ‘wild in our fields. The stalk is very slender, about two feet liigli, 

on the stem. It 
but these fragile 
r ** When a flax field is in flower 
, The stems, though slender, are 
of the plant is light and beauti- 






$nd has small pointed leaves placed alternately 
bears exceedingly delicate pale blue flowers] 
blossoms soon fade and f all awa y, 
it is a singularly bea utiful sigh t, 
very strong, and the appearance < 
ful, both in form and colour. 

The flax plant seems to th rive best in a moist climate. It is 
u largely and successfully cultivated in the north of Ireland, and in 
Lancashire. The seeds are sown in March ; and the plants, when 
\ the seeds are ripe in autumn, are pulled up by the roots. If the 

* ffj xS object be to save the seeds, the plants are spread out in the sun to 

* ^ dry; but if the fibrous part be the chief object, the plants are tied 

up in bundles and laid to soak in pools or ponds of water. By 
this means the pulpy part of the stalks dissolves, and the fibres 

* ’ 1 * are loosened The bundles are then taken out and spread in a 

, sun ny p lace till the stalks are quite brittle, when the fibrous part 
* is easily separated by beating from the rest of the plant. After 
various processes of cleaning and combing, it is in a fit state to be 

* - . spun into thread. ~~ 

IfoiU&A The chief textures manufactured from flax are known by the 

1 names of linens , damasks , skirtings , &c. The coarser and stronger 

kinds are used for sa ilclo th, sheeting , canvas ? &e. The finest flax 
texture is cambric; so named because it was first manufactured in 
the town of Cambrai, in the north of France. 

; . Everybody ^who has had any tiling to do with the care of the 

£*t^-sick\knows that linen is preferred for th at purp ose, and what col- 
■ ; ' lections of old linen are made in time of war. During the late 

war in the Crimea, gatherings of old linen were made in almost 
every household throughout the country, and despatched to the 
hospitals in the East, to bind up wounds. The reason is plain: 

’ * From the seeds of the flax plant linseed oil is made. 
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the fibres, of; flax, are straight and smooth, having no hairs 'on , . 

tneir surface; therefore, when the material is worn, and has been 0^7 
often ; waslter^ if 'Becomes very 'soft and cool, and has ■no'fliie loose. ./■ yy 
particles to adhere to the open parts of a wound, to cause pain in 'tytUly; 
removing, and prevent the healing. ■ ; v: i: N 

. , The north of Ireland, the West Elding of Yorkshire, FifesMre, k : 
and Forfarshire, are the chief seats of the linen manufactures/#^-* ‘ ‘ 

The quantity of home-grown flax is very small compared with 
that imported from foreign countries. The chief supplies come 
from Russia and Belgium. In 1859 no, less than 120 millions 
of pounds were imported from Russia, and 1 1 millions of pounds 
from Belgium. The entire annual consumption in this cpiuite 
about 200 millions of 

The number of persons directly and indirectly dependent on 
this branch of industry, hi the United Kingdom, is stated to he 
nearly a million, or one half of those dependent on cotton. 

The art of making fine linen out of flax fibres has been known 
and practised for more than four thousand years. Linen was 
esteemed above woollen, cloth in the East, and is mentioned 
several times in the Scriptures a s an indication of the ranker 
of; the wearer. In the;' parable of the R ich Man a n d Lazar us, ;f . 
we are told only two things about the out ward stat e of the rich^^h^'v 
man, and they relate to his clothing and Ms food. He {i was^wCe? * 
clothed in purple and fine linen.” These words are quite sufficient « 
to inform us of his riches, even if it were not added that u he fared WM&r 1 
sumptuously every day for the woollen cloth' idyed; piirple was ^liudub 
very rare and costly, only worn by kings and great persons; and the 
a fine linen” was the most choice and expensive material, to b ec^3t(\ 
obtained only by the rick 

Linen was in the earliest period of civilization the most delicate 
material for garments. The ancient Egyptians were acquainted 
with the art of spinning and weaving flax in the time of their 
greatest prosperity, nearly three thousand years ago. Linen cloth 
was not only used for garments by Idngs and rich subjects in their 
lifetime, but the mummies found in the royal tombs, of the pyra- 
mids at Thebes were wrapped in fine 
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wool, ‘ ; 

& ,:i&wPuu tfofmffFmi spinning and wearing of wool were well known in tlic time of 
«Wfr i 'Moses: they were extensively practised by the ancient Greeks and 
omans ; and when the latter peoplegn ade the conqn est of Britain;; 

£ they probably introduced these arts into the island ; and the 

* habitants thus came gradually to exchange the most primitive | 

& n form of clothing — namely, that of the skins of animals caught in ^ 

chase — for a more artificial and more eommnient description i 
a ' of covering. The Romans appear to have had^a factory at Win- j 

| - Chester for supplying cloth to the Roman army. The natives of | 

" ' _ Britain, however, adopted the new art very slowly; the peasants \ 

continued to use garments of leather, and did so till a much later I 
period, for the “ buff-jerkin J} was in use among the labouring - 
^ population at the timS"of the Commonwealth.fJl|^^g^^^^ 

^ The first mention of the sheep in Britain occurs in a public^ 

* < document of the date 712 A.D., in which the price of a sheep is fixed 

■ one shilling until a fortnight after Easter. We read also that 
% 1 , fc j le mo tp er 0 f Alfred the Great was skilful in the spinning of 

.i’ wool, and instructed her daughters therein. At later periods the 

art of spinning -wool was considered part of a good education ; and 
? the term spinster,^ applied to unmarr ied fe males, indicated the 
% ;^4^/W^wnature of their pri ncipal occ upation. The origin of the woollen 
■'V-* manufacture as a national employment is supposed to date from 

time of William the Conqueror, when a number of Flemings,*" 
being deprived of their territory by an incursion of the sea, came 
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of. tills reign the manufacture extended to several parts of the 
.kuigdbm* ' wild ^ouipanles^f ' weavers 5 , were formed in ilia' counties. ' . . 
of York, Oxfords and. also fo.j 

.Winchester, which paid fines to the lung for the privilege of /&MU 
carrying ;on their trade, tolhe; exelnsion :; hf;Otlier towns g : g- ^ g .-fofo -fgfo 

Daring the civil wars of Charles I the trade escaped from 
hands of the English into those of our continental rivals, and 
various descriptions of cloth were manufactured by them 'which 
had previously been the sole produce of England. In order to ^ , 
revive the trade, one of those absurd laws was passed which show A 
so much ignorance of the 

. the Legislature, ...... _ 

be hurled;, hi: a shroud, composed of "wool., ulonfoiiMev the fdirfeiture^^^^SS 
of. ’^'5 j to they poo? of the parish , ) TMk;law;; continued hi .forc e 
• ahDiit,oixe;huii<h*ed ;and thirty; years!' Iii die yem l 685, that ■ most' gf,g-j 

" • unjust 1 law, •' commonly known hs - the Be vocation of. the Ed ict.- 
. : :Naiite^ :r ‘W'as passed in France/' whereby, upwards .of- 600,000 . Pro- ' ... gj 

festimt^vbeiiig deprived of the v g- - 'g'gfo/'- : ;,j 

lug to the light of Scripture truth and of their own 

. were compelled - -to expatriate' themselves.;;' Of this large number, , - ’ - g 

'-hc»’/ : ,te'S'''.’,'th£Ui 50,0(10- sought .refuge -in. . England, where- they were f 
well received. 'Many of them were skilful in. the manufacture of j 

cloth, arid improved the lighter textures, Which at that time were * : : ; » 

;■ ini great/ demand. '■ From 'that time -to -.'the 'present,-, the wodllm^M tJ T, ■' ; g] 
trade has couth mod steadily to increase in prosperity. 

The BritkL woollen manufacture gives employment to about ’ 
one million persons, and constitutes one fourth part of our fcextil 
manufactures. The chief seats are Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, 

Halifax, Wakefield, foe. 

The chief supplies of colonial and foreign wool come from T. ‘ 

Australia, Cape Colony, the East Indies* and South America. * • 

The wool, of the alpaca has long been in demand, on account 
of its silky texture. The aigtprffs; a species of llama, found i n'a^ttAuMA^L j 
Peru and other parts of South America. The animal has been 
successfully introduced into Australia, and will doubtless in a few 
years become an important 'source of wealth to our colonies. - - -, ; i 


principles of commerce on the -part ot*udos } 
In 1666 it was enacted that, every person should^j^’ 
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w |He comes, the herald of a noisy world, ii ’4 ' , , C 

* |Neys from all nations lnmb’rina a t his tmc L ! 

:■ Ho^ : ^^es, and ; tiie 

Births* deaths, and marriages; epistles wet Uttc^'L^m " 

With tears that trickled down the writer’s cbeek**L««> 

< Fast as the pe,i’ i iods'o?liis fluent quill ;itnt^(Uc.^4imX • 

Or char ged V.tth amyous sighs of absent .swauis, AWK # 

Or nvmnSs resp onsive.”^ .A/ Co wf&s. 1 c*ti 1 

j^i .’ The growth of the postal system is a sure mepure of the progress 
. * 'of industry, commerce, education, and all that goes to make up 
'i sum of civilization.’^ There is no more strik ing illust ration to 

•1^4 1 >6 found of the strides which our country has made in th.#direc^ 

* % t tion since the century beganlthan the introduction of a cheap and 
c U, 0 &\fadfa' rapid delivery of letters, and the craving which it has at once 

satisfied and augmented. Nothing gives us so forcible an idea of 
the difference between the Britain of the present day and the E 
| (MsMjla Britain of the Caroline, or even of the Georgian jgeriod, than the f 
j contrast between the postal communication of those times and of V 

\ fnjuA our own. We wonder how people go t o n in the days&vhen the f 

f; postman was the exclusive messenger of the king, | and when even ^ 

• -i . - ^jesty was so b adly serv ed that one old postmaster* had to write J 

se lf- exculpa tion of some delay, “JWhen placards are . sent [to 1 ^ 
I r ^ er immediate forwarding of some state despatches] the J 

1 ^constables many times be fayne to take the horses oute of plqwes : i 

and cartes wherein, w he gravely adds, “'can be no extreme dili- 

• gence.” ’ It was a sure sign that the country was going ahead, 1 

‘ when Cromwell found it worth while to establish posts for the 1 

j|y people at large, and was able to farm out the Post Office for 

| £10,000 a year. The profits of* that establishment were doubled^ 

by the timefthe Stuarts got back to the throne," and more than 
doubled again before the close of the seventeenth century, 'The 
(tountfy has ke pt o n groW mg japut of system after system, -like a 
■ o^xt ' of his 'Clothe s, and al^ifferent times has had new ones 
: j . 4v^ 

||| || : ¥ ' 0 * Brian Take, master of tire post to King Henry VltL 


is 


V • * * 
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mack to its. measure, ] Brian Tuke’s easy plan of borrowing famers^/^%^ ■ . : ^ 
horses to mount Lis emissaries on, ga ve place .t o 1 re gular rela ys . 

i*f jipst-boys and post-Lorses; and in course of time, when 
robbery of the mails by sturdy MgLwaymeii Lad become aLiiosb^^S 5 
the rule, 'and- their safe Conveyance- .were . .. 

■ in turn supplanted, by a system of stage-coacLes, convoyed by an 
armed 'guard, .This was thought a great advance and so it waa^ 44 ^ ' ■,] 
A pushing, zealous man, named Palmer, originated the schenie^^j^^^j 
Amidst many other avocations, lie found time to travel on the 

side of 1 stage-coaches, for the sake of talking with the eoachmeny^tJ^J^^ j 
and • observing ■.the r out e, here, 'there, and everywhere, all overfctr*^* ,j 
England, and thus matured all the details of his plan from I 

s onal experie nce, ' “'Kone but an enthusiast,” said Shendan 
a rapture of admiration in the House of Commons, “ coiud 

■ cpneav'edy hpne .but, an .'enthusiast '■■could have practically ■ enter-: 

"•tallied,' none -but an enthusiast could have carr ied ou t, such 

sy stenv ” 7 a *** ^ 1 ' . <X *5 E ^ W : . j 

Still, in spite of the exactitude with which Palmer’s scheme mamaa*#. 
was declared', to .fit^the wants of 'the' cou#fy,;it soon began to be itutf* ■ •.] 

■ gro wn .'xaii- o f - like the .rest. • It became top short,. 'too .tight, too 
stra iten ed every way, ' andlmpeded • the ' circulation . of. corresp'ond^^jgg^ 

• ence,— ■ no. unimportant' artery of .'oui*' national system.;^ The cost of 
postage was too high, the mode of delivery too slow; and the con-* £ 

>^qnence'. was, that . people either ' repressed their, desire to. wHtefc4W&4’ . :j 
letters, or sent them through some cheaper and illegitimate, £iuufp+\, j 
channel Sir Walter Scott knew a mail "who recollected the mail 
from London reaching Edinburgh with only a single letter ! Of 
all 'the' 'millions of the m odern- Babylo n, only one' soHtaiy^^^ 
individual had.-' -got. anything to say to anybody in the/metropolis 
of the sister kingdom worth paying postage for.) “We lo ok back 
now” says a popular writer, “ with a sort of amazed compasoiont^^/^y i 
to the old crusaclipg^Jlmes, when warri<^ Jiusba nds lind“ 'their 
wives, gray-headed parents and their brave sons, parted with the 
knowledge that it must be months or years before they could 
hear of one another’s .existence/ We wonder how they bore the 
depth of silence!” ' 
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& \ On the 17th of August 1839, through the efforts of Mr. Row- 

' i d nn Is.UaJtIjL I QT 

i#ij 


a land Hill (why is not the anniversary kept with rejoicings?) penny 
became 


ih 


§'&U 

'■pi \mA»Ud - |j 


j .postage became the law of tl a Land 

|| j During the latter part of the year a uniform fourpeimy rate 

i /was charged, by way o f accustoming people to the cheap system, 

/ land; saving . offi cial-, - feeli ngs ■ from . the ' rud e sh ock of a ' sudden 
descent from the respectable rate of a shilling to the. vulgar one 
of a penny A On the 10th January 1840 the penny system came 
into forcer 

1846 a public testimonial of £13,000 was presented to Mr. 
: i Hill, in acknowledgment of Ms distinguished services to the. 

^ country; and he was afterwards made a Kni ght o f the Bath (Civil 

“ ' . Side). A;' •. ■ h TT - ’ 

'' ; Cheap postage has now been fairly t rie d, and must be pro- 
| b t.i^^lkhxiouiieed a grand success, (It has become part and parcel of our 
p ; , [national life, and has been found precious as the gift of a new 

C |^i"^^^W'Tfacxilty. t We should miss the loss of cheap and rapid corre- 
A-.' spondencc with our friends and acquaintances almost as much as 

$| > the loss of speech or the loss of sight. The postman has now to 

fi nd Ms way t o the humblest, poorest districts, where twenty years 
back his knock was never heard; and what was once a rare 
luxury, has now come to be considered a common necessary of 
life. Instead of only seventy-six millions of letters passing 
through the post in a year, as in 1838, the number has risen to 
between five and six hundred millions ! On the average, every 
individual in England receives twenty-two letters a year (in 
London the individual average is forty-six), in Scotland sixteen, 
1411 and in Ireland seven. 

■ The gross revenue derived from that source is over £3,000,000; 

and some of the railway companies make more money out of the 
conveyance of the mails in a year than the annual revenue of 
the whole kingdom in the days of Walk m and Mary, 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC , , : J 

■". TELEGRAPH, ' , " 

It has never been difficult' f. ir men to devise or int erpret symb ols. 

Kn,.*. nn.1 fiirso Tcnflt fttmfivVL kj^AXMJb . I 


it UiWS ci, Uic» ujutvuiM (iJll 'lift t- Cc,it ft t v tf V 

' The great duficoltyls tofra^e^ice and time with the s|nibol^^e| 

, 1 to give ’meaning to the first four, not' the lasifive letters, of the" ' 
word /V/. -g/Yn ~/i, 

, . : Now the swiftness of man’s foot . cam do much for us, and still ■ 

more the swiftness of the horse or the camel. And when these , ■ ^ 

' ' Ml m we can employ the, whig; 'of the earne r-pig eon; and -wheiicU^^a 
.•V^ >in j.iuu flags, the steamer and the rail way locomoti ve will take up the 
n hi ing a. r us. But a!! are too si nv tor a generation so last 
■ ; 'jdursAhSound is; so , insufficient,;:. ihat\ w f e-. use . it only for. short- 
' ' distanced -. .Aiid 'even is .stopped in 

' ' progress ,.; hy the-’ curvature : of the- ; earth’s! surf ace besides ■ being; 

hearty useless -its a signalhf .night, and' tot ally so : in ioguor cloudy tk* 

, weather. . The onlyaggiit that will'serve our, purpo se is Bectricity^^Mrtti 1 
; 'It, is Tar swifter than sound or light* It-kho^afraid of -the -'dark,' . < 

; tail'd' it can travel til ■'all:' weathers*; ' Itinaii'di itTriy al.e^'cn the . gobii , •;• 

nieaseiigef 1 iii ; '.t lie dfiv whioiA- ■ A itold,—., 

:■■:■; :g; ;■ "C;;.; •V;bg;': ; : • v vv: ; v: ; ■ .e : - ■ ‘ t whrol*en ; ' : ;^ ; f ;;.:■■ . ett A 

. He bent Isis bow- and swam; 

A l «rhea tie caras ti> grass grojvii 

v : .An v ct. tV 

g'’! v : : - : vwchhJ : ;pa;itTi^n:hnof#;^^^ 

And lightly leaped the . . 




sr 4 ' 


, 'The highway for this sub tle 'Spir it— which, together with thejfeA- • , 
generating ami propelling apparatus at the one end, and ■ 

receiving and recording instruments at the other, constitutes the , 

Electric Telegraph— is in one sense the lin eal, .descend ant of the 
older methods of speaking and writing to a distance. But its 
purely scientific parents arc the Compa^ lt .Jfeedle and the Electrical 
Machine. ■ yv j/ ; y , "'yrM h ■ ? 

A' As: the 'guide' of iCc^htiushtd thee Hew World, the magnetic 


1 
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; ■ needle was the precursor and pioneer of the Telegraph. Silently, A 

: and as with finger on its' lips, it led Mm across tlie waste of wate rs. 
p^ultU./tMf^And the time cannot now be distant when,) as an integrant of the 
Telegraph, it will remove' its finger and bre ak silen ce, so that the 
[ t inhabitants of the old and the new hemispheres may exchange 

{ affecti onate greetings. The quivering magnetic needle which lies 
, mthe coil of the galvanometer, is the tongue of the Electric 

; Telegraph, and already, engineers talk of it as speaking. 

The magnet, however, did not till 1820 directly aid the Tele- 
graph. What, then, of the ot her p arent'! We strike sharply, in' 
beginning, on a definite date, 1800, when Gilbert of Colchester , 
introduced the ne w wo rd , and the all b ut new science, Electricity^*.’ 
The science, thus recognised and titled, made rapid progress. The * 

: fnm lump of amber was changed for a fragment of sulphur, which soon • 

E r J? w * nto a g^be, and was by-and-by replaced by a glass spherty^J 
a cylinder, or a plate, whirled rapidly, and constituting an 
- Electrical Machine. By the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

( men knew well how to produce electricity. And soon afterwards 
they discovered that some bodies conduct , and others do not conduct 

80 that they were in possession of the essential halves of an 

electrical highway, namely, - conductors free through half their 
length, and insulated through the other half by no n-cond iictorsyfL 
* r d7 45 the Ley den Ja r was stumbled on. It was literally^. 
|45l an electric al condenser, .and, did as much to enhance the power of 
h , the friction-machine as Watt’s steam-condenser did to enlarge 
I that of the steam-engine. Provided with the Leyden Jar, the 
I next two important telegraphic discoveries were speedily made : 

. I the one, that electricity traverses a metallic wire with inconceivable 
I rapidity; the other, that it travels with equal celerity through 
|j ' I earth or water. Here, then, were two-thirds of the Telegraph 

p {supplied; the mess age-sen der w r as there) and so was the message- 

p- ... e arner . ' Why was not a mess age-recei veLalso provided! The 

| ?i * a X fhe sender. F ricti on-elect ri q| ^fc s o brief in duratio n, 

j ^ an d 80 intense and im petu ous, that it caimolbe induced to take a 

|| journey. The bestconductors, in their best state of insulation, 

' to it. If there is the least obstacle in any part of/ • 
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as it were, at a side-station, and returns bj 

th its message undelivered. 

derniee, Electrical Telegraphy remained at a 

century. JSi 

i use, was ascertained to produce a continuous _ 
far less impetuous-; and reluctant to travel 
of tlie friction-machine. We had to wart, 
s longer, t ill two famous additional discoveries 
that the electric current deflects the compass^ ^ 
lat the electric current develops magnetism. u~frU* 
TffWranh was ele ctro-magneti c; and to this •; 

if Telegraphs employ electricity to produce _ _ 

loving a pe nuanent nlag net, or by making a 

fell was now in essentials complete; but 

nh was still impossible, for want of a good lM Uc4.i^ 

istorical importance, , accordingly, attaches toioM«Wii 

843, of gutta-percha, iwhich enabled us to have 

as early Vs 1850; and although the; peculiar 

|nf traversing the Atlantic ha% c not yet been*****? 

, be no doubt that, sooner or later, an effective 
be laid. Wo need not be surprised nor lose 
o make as many voyages as Columbus diilp^jf 4 ’ 
in bringing the Old and New 11 orlds togotlici.J^y U>^s***~ 
3V, of all difficulties, we have done wondrous 
degraph lines .now stretch from Norway to the 
rom Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico; fioni 
mstantinople the greater part of Europe and 
is netted over with them ; a considerable P avt |^2z£5<? 
iia ; and a portion of Africa. The lines already 
rer more than a hundred thousand miles, and 
.dred thousand miles of wire. The metaUn • 
ii nte. if massed together, a mountain weighing 
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THE CAHTATA FOE THE OPENING OF THE 
~ GREAT EXHIBITION. 


„ %uu, Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 

• this wide hall with earth’s inventions stored,^*# 

4^Vkvuu-ro And praise th’ invisible uni v ersa! Lord, M-tul ' *' : 
J ^vu-Ci IX Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 

f • . Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpoured^ 

; |^vvvv\Au4K, ywswM), Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet t^nuu^PvJi,- 


Oh, silent father of our kings to be, 

Mourned in this golden hour of j ubile e, yU , ^ u ' } 
For this, for all,- we weep our thanks to thee 




The world-co mp elling plan was thine, ^ 

^ And, lo 1 the long lab orious miles 
^*pf Palace ; lo 1 the giant aisles, $ '#f. 

" Rich in model and design; — ^ 

^ Harv est-t ool and husbandry 

Loom, and wheel, and engin’ry ; C\^-^ 

/ Secrets of the sullen mineA Uifr 
. ttteel and gold, and corn dud wine ; 
r J m Fa brics rou gh, or .fa iry fi ne, " 1 

^■Sunnyjokens of the line 
Polar marvels, and a feast 
Of wonder, out of West and East; 

And shapes and hues of art divine! — 
/AH of beauty, all of use, ) 

Thar one fair planet scan produce: 

Brouglit^from under every star j 
Blown from over every main ; 
y And xnixt^as life is irdxt with pain,^>- 
The works of peace with work s of w an 


wh ? i 
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And is the goal so far away w4 ’ 14 ^'' 


O ye, t he wise who think , th e wise who reig n i 

From gro wing Comm erce loose her latest ehain, U&tfi&kuy IfoU, 

And let the/fair white-winged peaeemakerffly^«>«ta_ 

To ha ppy laty ena under all . 

And mix the seasons /and the golden hours, 1 Ateoy)*-> 

Till each man find hisown in all men’s good, sv*.y**- 
And all men work in nob le brother hood,— 

Breaking their, mailed fleets ;and armed towers, , mA.-) 

A iw.'Aliatnnrt. nnirfifis. ^Mt-3 favA$**U *■ . 


Andruliog by' obeying nature’s powers, $**f* 

And gathering ail .the’f ruits of pe ace, and crowned 

with .»31 her 

TENNYSON* 


round the world; 


PART I. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE SHIP. 

* * * * 
All is finished i and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 
With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o'er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendours dight, 

The great Sun rises to behold the sight 

The Ocean old. 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of Ms breast, 

He waits impatient for his bride > 

There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands. 
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Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In ltonour of her marriage clay. 

Her snow-white signals, fluttering, blending, 

Round her like a veil descending, 

Beady to be ■ 

The bride of the gray old Sea, 

* * * m 

Then the master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 

.And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see ! she stirs ! 

She starts ; -~-she moves, — she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

■ She leaps, into the Ocean’s arms I 

LONGFELLOW. 

THE EDDYSTOHE LIGHT-HOTJSE, 

*’ Ear in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er Ih e$e wild shelves my watch I Keep ; 

A ruddy "'.sam of changeful ixffhfc, 

Bound on Lha dusky brow of night; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his tim’rous sail,”— Scott, 

Thebe are few enterprises more heroic or beneficent than those 
connected with the construction and management of light-houses. 
From first to last— from the rearing of the column on the rock to 
the nightly vigil in attendance on the lamps — the intrepidity and 
endurance of all concerned are called into play ; and the awful perils 
and stirring adventures they experience impart to the story of their 
labours: a thrilling and romantic interest. Most sea-girt beacons 
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have their legends, and the narrative of the erection of the Eddy- 
stone may be selected as a type of the rest. 

About fourteen miles south from Plymouth, and ten from the 
Ham’s Head, on the Cornish coast, lies a perilous reef of rocks, 
against which the long rolling swell of the Atlantic waves dashes 
with appalling force, and breaks up into those swirling eddies 
from which the reef .is named — the Eddystone. Upon these 
treacherous crags many a gallant vessel has foundered, within 
sight of the shore it had scarcely quitted or was just about to 
reach. Situated in the midst of a much frequented track, the 
rapid succession of calamities at the Eddystone was not long in 
awakening men’s minds to the necessity of a warning light. The 
exposure of the reef to the wild fury of the Atlantic, however, 
and the small extent of the surface of the chief rock, rendered the 
construction of a light-house in such a situation a work of great, 
or rather, as it was long considered, insuperable difficulty. 

The project was long talked of before any one was found 
daring enough to attempt the task ; and when at length, in 1696, 
Henry Winstanley stepped forward to undertake it, he might have 
been thought of all others the very last from whose brain so seri- 
ous a conception would have emanated. The great hobby of Ms 
life had been to fill his house at Littlebury, in Essex, with 
mechanical devices of the most absurd and fantastic kind. If a 
visitor, retiring to his bed-room, kicked aside an old slipper on 
the floor, purposely thrown in his way, up started a ghost of 
hideous form ! If, startled at the sight, he fell back into an arm- 
chair placed temptingly at hand, a pair of gigantic amis would 
instantly spring forth and clasp him a prisoner in their rude em- 
brace i Tired of these disagreeable surprises, the astonished guest 
perhaps took refuge in the garden, and sought repose in a pleas- 
ant arbour by the side of a canal ; but he had scarcely seated 
himself, when he was suddenly set adrift on the water, where he 
Seated about till his whimsical host came to his relief. Such 
was the man who now entered on one of the most formidable 
uf all engineering enterprises. 

Alth mgh Winstanley’ s light-house was but a slight affair com- 
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pared with its successors, it occupied six years in the erection — 
the frequent rising of the sea over the rock, and the difficulty and 
dagger of passing to and from it greatly retarding the operations, 
and rendering them practicable only during a short summer sea- 
' son* For ten or fourteen 'days after a, storm had passed, and 
when all was calm elsewhere, the ground-swell from the Atlantic 
was often so heavy on the reef that the waves sprang more than 
■ two hundred feet, into the; air, biuymg.'Se .'works from sight. : 

The first summer was spent in boring twelve holes in the rock, 
and fixing therein twelve large irons as a holdfast for the works 
that were to be reared. The next season saw the commencement 
of a round pillar, which was- to form the steeple of the tower as 
„ well ; : as-, iaffprd . -protection' to the- workmen while at their' labours.: 
"When Winstahley bade farewell to the/rbek for that year, the- 
' tower' liad risen, to the height of twelve feef ; :£md J xestmiirjg opera- 
; tx on's, next spring,, be continued , to : build;' till. it reached the height 
of eighty feet. 

Haying got the apartments fit for occupation, and the lantern 
set tipy Wiustanky determined to take up his abode there with his 
men, in order that no time might be lost in going to and from the 
scene of their labours. The first night they spent on the rock a 
: ■ great ■ storm ' arose, and for eleven days; it "was impossible- to hold 
Many eoniniuiiicatiori with the shore. y^-KQt-.heing.-.acquainted with , 
tJ%. : heighty of The. sea’s • rising,-' ’ writes: The- '.architect, “we were 
almost; drowned, and our provisions 'were in,.. as bad a condition, 
though we worked night and day as much as possible to make 
: .shelter ’for ourselves.” The storm abating;: they went on shore for 
a little repose ; but soon returning, they set to work again with 
imdiiuinhlied (Mingy. 

On the 14 th November of the same year (1698) Winstanley 
lighted his lantern for the first time. A long period of boisterous 
weather followed, and it was not till three days before Christmas 
that he and his men were able to quit their dreary abode, being 
“almost at the last extremity; but by good Providence then two 
boats came with provisions and the family that were to take care 
of the light : and so ended this year’s work.” 
m ’ ;■ ’■/'■■’A/'vyV 12 
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It was soon found that the sea rose to a much greater height 
than had been anticipated, the lantern, although sixty feet above 
the rock, being often “ buried under water.” Winstanley was 
therefore under the necessity of enlarging the tower and carrying 
it to a greater elevation. The fourth season, accordingly, was 
spent in incasing it with fresh out-works, and adding forty feet to 
its height. This proved too much for its strength to bear ; and 
in the course of three years the winds and waves had made sad 
havoc of the unstable fabric. 

In November 1703 Winstanley went out to the rock himself, 
accompanied by his workmen, to commence the repairs. As he 
was putting off in a boat from Plymouth, a friend, who had for 
some time been watching the condition of the light-house with 
much anxiety, mentioned to him his suspicion that it was in a 
bad state, and could not last long. Winstanley, full of faith in 
the stability of his work, replied that u he only wished to be there 
in the greatest storm that ever blew, that he might see what effect 
it would have on his structure.” And with these words he shoved 
off from the beach, and made for the rock. 

With the last gleams of day-light, before the night fell and 
shrouded it from view, the tower was seen rising proudly from the 
midst of the waters; — before the dawn it had disappeared for ever, 

<- and the waves were lashing fiercely round the bare bleak ledge of 
the fatal rock ! Poor Winstanley had had his presumptuous wish 
only too fully realized. The storm of the 26th November was one 
of the most fearful that have ever ravaged our shores. The whole 
coast suffered severely from its fury, and when the morning came 
nothing remained of the light-house, architect, or workmen, save 
a fragment of chain -cable wedged firmly into a crevice of the 
rock.— The disappearance of the warning light was quickly fol- 
lowed by the wreck of a large homeward-bound man-of-war, and 
the loss of nearly all her crew, upon the rocks. 

This first Eddy stone light-house was a strange, fantastic-looking 
structure, deficient in every element of stability, and the wonder 
was, not that it fell in pieces as it did, but that it was able to 
withstand so long the boisterous weather of the Channel. But if 
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of little merit as an architect, Winstanley at least deserves respect, 
as Smeatdn. remarks,, for the heroism, lie displayed in undertaking 
"“’a 'piece of ■ wori' ' tliaib ■ impossible.”.' ; 

; . “For, four ;:y ears the .Bddystcsne.- remained..' bare '.and. ■ iintenaiited,.. 
till, in the summer of 1700, the erection of a new KgliMiouso was 
i*t unmeneed, under the superintendence of John Iludyerd, by pro- 
'fessioira silk-mercer in' Lndgafce: Hill, but- by. natural .genius an 
engineer of considerable merit, With suck skill and energy did 
lie apply himself to the work, that before two summers were over 
his tower was completed, and its friendly light beamed over the 
trembled, waters and sunken crags, Budyerd’s light-house was 
entirely of wood, weighted at the base by a few -courses of mason- 
l work, and ninety -two feet in height In form, it was a smooth, solid 
cone, of elegant simplicity, unbroken by any of those ornament'd 
put- *•; works, which ' o:ffered the wind, and ..sea. so; many, points' to, lay. 
hold, - of in Wiiistaiileyls wliimsical;; : .pagoda. .Smeaton speaks pf • 
Ihidyerd’s tower as a masterly performance; and had it not been 
■'destroyed by fire, forty-six. years after its:; erection, there seems. little 
reason to suppose it might not have been standing to this day, — 
although, no dmbt, tlie ravages of the worm in the wood would 
have demanded frequent repairs. 

Buck was the fate of the second light-house on the Eddystone, 
— one dement avenging, as it were, the conquest over another. 

In spite of the fatality which seemed to attend these light- 
houses, the lessees of the Eddystone — for it was then in private 
hands, and did not come into the hands of the Trinity House till 
many years after — resolved to make another attempt; and this 
time they selected as the architect one of the ablest professional 
men of the day. and. with wise liberality, adopted his advice to 
build it of stone, 

Bmeaton truly belonged to the class of Heaven-gifted engineers. 
From Ids earliest years the bent of his genius unmistakably re- 
vealed itself. Before he was six years old, he one day terrified his 
parents by climbing to the top of a barn to fix up some contriv- 
ance he laid put together, after the fashion of a wind-mill; and on 
another occasion he constructed a pump that raised water, after . 
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having watched some workmen sinking one. As he grew older, 
ills efforts took a more ambitions range, but were all equally re- 
markable for their originality and success. His father had destined 
him for the bar ; but his inclination for engineering was so irre- 
sistible, that he allowed him to resign all chance of the woolsack 
and set up in business as a mathematical instrument maker. He 
gradually advanced to the profession of civil engineering, — which 
he was the first naan in England to pursue, and which he may be 
said to have created. 

It was in 1756 he commenced the construction of the great 
work which may be regarded as the monument of his fame. 
Having decided that his light-house should be of stone, the next 
point to be settled was its form. His thoughts, he tells us in Ills 
book, instinctively reverted to the analogy between a light-house 
shaft and the trunk of a stately oak. He remarked the spreading 
roots taking a broad, firm grip of the soil ; then the rise of the 
swelling base, gradually lessening in girth in a graceful curve • 
and then, a preparation being required for the support of the 
boughs, the renewed swelling of diameter which takes place : and 
he held that, cutting off the branches, we have in the trunk of an 
oak a type of such a light-house column as is best adapted to resist 
the influence of the -winds and waves. Whether or not Smeaton 
arrived at the form of Ms light-house, which has since become the 
model for all others, from tins fanciful analogy, its appearance 
rising from the rock presents a strong resemblance to a noble tree 
stripped of its boughs and foliage. 

Smeaton commenced the undertaking by visiting the rock in 
the spring of 1756, and accurately measuring its very irregular 
surface; and, in order to insure exactness in his plans, he made 
a model of it. In the summer of the same year he prepared the 
foundation, by cutting trenches in the rock, into which the blocks 
of stone were to be dove-tailed. The first stone was laid in June 
1757, and the last in August 1759. Of that period there were 
only 431 days when it was possible to stand on the rock, and so 
small a portion even of these was available for carrying on the 
work, that it is calculated the building in reality occupied but six 
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weeks ! The whole was completed without the slightest accident 
to any one ; and so well were all the arrangements made, that not 
a minute was lost by confusion or delay amongst the workmen. 

The tower measures 86 feet in height, and 26 feet in diameter 
at the level of the first entire course, the diameter under the cor- 
nice being only 15 feet. The first twelve feet of the structure 
form a solid mass of masonry, — the blocks of stone being held to- 
gether by means of stone joggles, dove-tailed joints, and oaken 
tree-nails. All the floors of the edifice are arched; to counteract 
the possible outburst of which, Smeaton bound the courses of his 
stone-work together by belts of iron chain; which being set in 
grooves while in a heated state, on cooling, of course, tightened 
their clasp on the tower. Throughout the whole work remarkable 
ingenuity is displayed in obtaining the greatest amount of re- 
sistance, and combining the two great principles of strength and 
weight, --technically speaking, cohesion and inertia. 

On the 16th October 1759 the warning light once more, after 
.an interval of four years, shone forth over the troubled waters 
from the dangerous rock. But it was a feeble illumination at the 
best, for it came from only a group of tallow candles. It was 
better than nothing, certainly; but the exhibition of a few glim- 
mering candles was surely a paltry conclusion to so stupendous an 
undertaking. For many years, however, no stronger light gleamed • 
from the tower, till, in 1807, when it passed from the hands of 
private proprietors into the charge of the Trinity House, the 
candles were exchanged for Argand burners, with silvered copper 
reflectors. 

Imperfect, however, as used to be the lighting apparatus, the 
Eddystone Beacon has always been a great boon to those “that go 
down to the sea in great ships,” and has robbed these perilous 
waters of much of their terror. We can readily sympathize with 
the exultation of the great engineer who reared it, when, standing 
on the Hoe at Plymouth., with Ms telescope, he watched the 
enormous waves in powerless fury dash against his tower, and 
“ fly up in a white column, inwrapping it like a sheet, rising at 
the least to double its height, and totally intercepting it from 
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sight*” It h now more than a hundred years since Smeaton’s 
Light-house first rose upon the Eddystone; but, in spite of the 
many furious storms which have put its stability to rude and 
searching proof, it still lifts its head proudly over the waves, and 
shows no signs of failing strength. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE, 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles away, 

The light-house lifts its massive masonry, — 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides, 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base ; — 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremour of the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Through the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its light, 
With strange, unearthly splendour in its glare, 

Hot one alone;— from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean’s verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 

Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge. 

Like the great giant Christopher, it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 

The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 

And the great ships sail outward and return, 

. Bending and bowing o’er the billowy swells ; 
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And ever joyful, as they see it burn, 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their sails 
Gleam for a moment only on the blaze ; 

And eager faces, as the light unveils, 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 


The mariner remembers w r hen a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink; 
And, when returning from adventures wild, 

He saw it rise again o’er ocean’s brink. 


Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 

Year after year, through all the silent night, 
Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that unexiinguishable light ! 


It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; — 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp, 

And hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. 


The startled waves leap over it; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain ; 

And steadily against its solid form 

Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock, 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shock, 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 


“ Sail on!” it says, “sail on, ye stately skips ! ' 

Ariel with your floating bridge the ocean span; 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse,— 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man ! ” 

LO IS; Ci .F RLLOT/l 

THE SHIP. 

And, Io ! upon the murmuring waves 
A glorious shape appearing ! 

A broad-winged vessel, through the shower 
Of glimmering lustre steering ! 

As if the beauteous ship enjoyed 
The beauty of the sea, 

She lifteth up her stately head, 

And saileth joyfully. 

A lovely path before her lies, 

A lovely path behind ; 

She sails amid the loveliness 
Like a thing with heart and mind. 

Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair, 

Slowly she beareth on ; 

A glorious phantom of the deep, 

Bisen up to meet the moon. 

The moon bids her tenderest radiance fail 
On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings, $ 

And the quiet voice of the rocking sea, 

To cheer the gliding vision sings. 

Oh ! ne’er did sky and water blend 
In such a holy sleep, 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 
A roamer of the deep. 

Bo far the peaceful soul of heaven 
Hath settled on the sea ; 

It seems, as if this weight of cairn 
Were from eternity. 


AMONG THE SHOALS, 

0 world of waters ! the steadfast earth 
Ne’er lay entranced like thee I 

Is she a vision wild and bright, 

That sails amid the still moonlight 
At the dreaming soul’s command ? 

A vessel borne by magic gales, 

All rigged with gossamery sails. 

And hound for Fairy-land 1 
* * * * 

She seems to hold her home in view, 

And sails as if the path she knew ; 

So calm and stately in her motion, 

Across tlT unfathomed, trackless ocean. 

JOHN WILSON, 
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AMONG TEE SHOALS. 

The confident assurances which Griffith had given to the pilot, 
respecting - the qualities of his vessel and his own ability to man- 
age her, were fully realised by the result The helm was no 
sooner put a-lee than the huge ship bore up gallantly against the 
wind, and, dashing directly through the waves, thre\v the foam* 
high into the air, as she looked boldly into the very eye of the 
wind ; and then, yielding gracefully to its power, she fell off on 
the other tack, with her head pointed from those dangerous shoals 
that she had so recently approached with such terrifying velocity. 
The heavy yards swung round, as if they had been vanes to indicate 
the currents of the air, and in a few moments the frigate again 
moved with stately progress through the w^ater, leaving the rocks 
and shoals behind her on one side of the bay, but advancing to- 
wards those that offered equal danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming more agitated, and the 
violence of the wind wus gradually increasing. The latter no 
longer whistled amid the cordage of the vessel, but it seemed to 
howl surlily as it passed the complicated machinery that the frigate 
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obtruded on its path. An endless succession of white surges rose 
above the heavy billows, and the very air was glittering with the 
light that was disengaged from the ocean. The ship yielded each 
moment more and more before the storm, and, in less than half 
an hour from the time that she had lifted her anchor, she was 
driven along, with tremendous fury, by the full power of a gale of 
wind. Still the hardy and experienced mariners, who directed her 
movements, held her to the course that was necessary to their 
preservation; and still Griffith gave forth, when directed by their 
unknown pilot, those orders that turned her in the narrow channel 
where safety was alone to be found. 

So far the performance of his duty appeared easy to the stranger, 
and he gave the required directions in those still, calm tones, that 
formed so remarkable a contrast to the responsibility of his situ- 
ation. But when the land was becoming dim in distance as well 
as darkness, and the agitated sea w r as only to be discovered as it 
swept by them in foam, he broke in upon the monotonous roaring 
of the tempest with the sounds of his voice, seeming to shake off 
Ms apathy and rouse himself to the occasion. 

“ Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. Griffith,” he cried y 
“ here we get the true tide and the real danger. Place the best 
quarter-master of your ship in those chains, and let an officer 
stand by him, and see tliat he gives us the right waiter.” 

“I will take that office on myself^” said the captain ; “pass a light 
into the weather main chains.” 

“Stand by your braces!” exclaimed the pilot, with startling 
quickness. “ Heave away that lead.” 

These preparations taught the crew to expect the crisis, and every 
officer and man stood in fearful silence at Ms assigned station, 
awaiting the issue of the trial Even the quarter-master gave out 
Ms orders to the men at the wheel in deeper and hoarser tones than 
usual, as if anxious not to disturb the quiet and order of the 
vessel 

While this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, the piercing 
cry of the leadsman, as he called, “By the mark seven !” rose above 
the tempest, crossed over the decks, and seemed to pass away to 
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leeward, borne on the blast like the warnings of some water 
spirit. 

“ ’Tis well,” returned tbe pilot, calmly ; " try it again” 

The short pause was succeeded by another cry, “ and. a half-five !” 

“ She shoals! she shoals!” exclaimed Griffith; keep her a good 
full.” 

44 Ay ! you must hold the vessel in command now,” said the 
pilot, with those cool tones that are most appalling in critical 
moments, because they seem to denote most preparation and care. 

The third call of “ By the deep four ! ” was followed by a 
prompt direction from the stranger to tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the pilot in issuing 
the necessary orders to execute this manoeuvre. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined position into which 
she had been forced by the tempest, and the sails were shaking 
violently, as if to release themselves from their confinement, while 
the ship stemmed the billows, when the w T ell-known voice of the 
sailing master was heard shouting from the fore-castle, —» 

“ Breakers i breakers, dead ahead ! ” 

This appalling sound seemed yet to be lingering about the ship 
when a second voice cried, — 

“ Breakers on our lee bow ! ” 

“We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray,” said the com- 
mander. “She loses her way; perhaps an anchor might hold 
her.” * 

“Clear away that best bow T er,” shouted Griffith through his 
trumpet. 

“ Hold on ! ” cried the pilot, in a voice that reached the very 
hearts of all who heard him ; “hold on everything.” 

The young man turned fiercely to the daring stranger, who thus 
defied the discipline of Ms vessel, and at once demanded, — 

“ Who is it that dares to countermand my orders % Is it not 
enough that you run the sMp into danger, but you must interfere 
to keep her there ? If another word- ” 

“ Peace, Mr. Griffith,” interrupted the captain, bending from the 
rigging, his gray locks blowing* about in the wind, and adding a 
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look of wildness to the haggard care that lie exhibited by the 
light of his lantern; “yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray ; he alonc- 
can save ns.” : 

Griffith threw Ms speaking-trumpet on the deck, and as he 
walked proudly away, muttered, in bitterness of feeling, — 

“Then all is lost indeed; and among the rest, the foolish hopes 
with which I visited this coast.’ 5 

There was, however, no time for reply;; the ship had been 
rapidly running into the wind, and as the efforts of the crew were 
paralyzed by the contradictory orders they had heard, she gradually 
lost her way, and in a few seconds all her sails were taken aback 
Before the crew understood their situation, the pilot had applied 
the trumpet to his mouth, and, in a voice that rose above the tem- 
pest, he thundered forth his orders. Each command was given 
distinctly, and with a precision that showed Mm to be master of 
Ms profession. The helm was kept fast, the head-yards swung 
up heavily against the wind, and the vessel was soon whirling 
round on her heel, with a retrograde movement. 

Griffith was too much of a seaman not to perceive that the pilot 
had seized, with a perception almost intuitive, the only method 
that promised to extricate the vessel from her situation. He was 
young, impetuous, and proud— but he was also generous. For,, 
getting Ms resentment and his mortification, he rushed forward 
among the men, and by his presence and example added certainty 
to the experiment. The ship fell off slowly before the gale, and 
bowed her yards nearly to the water, as she felt the blast pouring 
its fury on her broadside ; while the surly waves beat violently 
against her stern, as if in reproach at departing from her usual 
manner of moving. 


A1KC0HG THE SHOALS— Concluded. 

The voice of the pilot, however, was still heard, steady and calm, 
and yet so clear and high as to reach every ear; and the obedient 
seamen wMrled the yards at his bidding, in despite of the tempest, 
as if they handled the toys of thatr childhood. When the ship 
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had fallen off dead before the wind, her head-sails were shaken, 
her after-yards trimmed, and her helm shifted, before she had 
time to run upon the danger that had threatened, as well to lee- 
ward 'as to windward. The beautiful fabric, obedient to her 
government, threw her bows up gracefully towards the wind again, 
and as her sails were trimmed, moved out from amongst the 
dangerous shoals, in which she had been embayed, as steadily 
and swiftly as she had approached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment succeeded the accom- 
plishment of this manoeuvre, but there was no time for tiie usual 
expressions of surprise. The stranger still held the trumpet, and 
continued to lift his voice amid the bowlings of the blast, when- 
ever prudence or skill directed any change in the management of 
the ship. For an hour longer there was a fearful struggle for 
their preservation, the channel becoming at each step more 
complicated, and the shoals thickening around the mariners on 
every side. The lead was cast rapidly, and the quick eye of the 
pilot seemed to pierce the darkness with a keenness of vision that 
exceeded human power. It was apparent to all in the vessel that 
they were under the guidance of one who understood the navigation 
thoroughly, and their exertions kept pace with their reviving 
confidence. Again and again the frigate appeared to be rushing 
blindly on shoals, where the sea was covered with foarn, and 
where destruction would have been as sudden as it was certain, 
when the clear voice of the stranger was heard warning them of 
the danger, and inciting them to their duty. The vessel was im- 
plicitly yielded to his government, and during those anxious 
moments when she was dashing the waters aside, throwing the 
spray over her enormous yards, each ear would listen eagerly for 
those sounds that had obtained a command over the crew, that 
can only be acquired, under such circumstances, by great steadiness 
and consummate skill. The ship was recovering from the inaction of 
changing her course, in one of those critical tacks that she had made 
so often, when the pilot, for the first time, addressed the com- 
mander of the frigate, who still continued to superintend the all- 
important duty of the leadsman 
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« Now is the pinch,” he said; “ and if the ship behaves well we 
are safe; but it* otherwise, all we have yet done wall be use- 
less,” ; V; , 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed left the chains at this 
portentous notice, and calling to his first lieutenant, required of 
the stranger an explanation of his warning. 

“See you yon light on the southern headland?” returned the 
pilot; “you may know it from the star near it by its sinking, at 
times, in the ocean. Kow observe the hom-moc,* a little north of 
it, looking like a shadow in the horizon : ’tis a hill far inland. If 
we keep that light open from the hill, we shall do well; but if not, 
we surely go to pieces.” 

“ Let us tack again 1 ” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The pilot shook his head as he replied, — 

“There is no more tacking or box-hauling to be done to-night. 
We have barely room to pass out of the shoals on this course; and 
if we can weather the c Devil’s Grip,’ we clear their outermost 
point; but if not, as I said before, there is but an alternative.” 

“ If we had beaten out tlie way we entered,” exclaimed Griffith, 
“ we should have done well.” 

“ Say, also, if the tide would have let us do so,” returned the 
pilot, calmly. “Gentlemen, we must be prompt; we have but a 
anile to go, and the ship appears to fly. That top-sail is not enough 
to keep her up to the wind ; we want both jib and main-saiL” 

“ ’Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a tempest,” 
observed the doubtful captain. 

“It must be done,” returned the collected stranger; “we perish 
without it. See ! the light already touches the edge of the hom- 
moc ; the sea casts us to leeward.” 

“ It shall be done,” cried Griffith, seizing the trumpet from the 
hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were executed almost as soon as 
issued, and, everything being ready, the enormous folds of the 
main- sail were trusted loose to the blast. There was an instant 
when the result was doubtful, the tremendous threshing of the 

* The is the elevation in -the horizon, marking the land 
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heavy sails, seeming to bid defiance to all restraint, shaking the 
ship to her centre; but art and strength prevailed, and gradually 
the canvas was distended, and, as it filled, was drawn down to its 
usual place by the power of a hundred men. The vessel yielded 
to this immense addition of force, and bowed before if like a reed 
bending to a breeze. But the success of the measure was announced 
by a joyful cry from the stranger, that seemed to burst from his 
inmost soul. 

“She feels it! she springs her luff! * Observe,” he said, “ the 
light opens from the hom-moc already. If she will only bear her 
canvas we shall go clear.” 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his exclamation, 
and something resembling a white cloud was seen drifting before 
the wind from the head of the ship, till it was driven into the 
gloom far to leeward. 

“ ’Tis the jib, blown from the bolt-ropes,” said the commander 
of the frigate. “This is no time to spread light duck; but the 
main-sail may stand it yet.” 

“The sail would laugh at a tornado,” returned the lieutenant ; 
“hut that mast springs like a piece of steel.” 

“Silence, all!” cried the pilot, “blow, gentlemen, we shall 
soon know our fate. Let her luff; luff you can.” 

This warning effectually closed all discourse; and the hardy^ 
mariners, knowing that they had already done all in the power of 
man to insure their safety, stood in breathless anxiety awaiting 
the result. At a short distance ahead of them the whole ocean 
was white with foam, and the waves, instead of rolling on in 
regular succession, appeared to be tossing about in mad gambols. 
A single streak of dark billows, not half a cable’s length in width, 
could be discerned running into this chaos of water; but it was 
soon lost to the eye, amid the confusion of the disturbed element. 
Along this narrow path the vessel moved more heavily than 
before, being brought so near the wind as to keep her sails touch- 
ing. The pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and with his 

* To luff is to turn the ship nearer towards the direction of the wind, or to sail nearer 
the wind. A ship is said to spring her luff whew she yields to the helm "by sailing nearer 
the wind. yl 
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own hands lie undertook the steerage of tlie ship. No noise pro- 
ceeded from the frigate to interrupt the horrid tumult of the ocean, 
and she entered the channel among the breakers with the silence ■ 
■ of a desperate calmness. :■ : .Twenty 'times,, as the foam rolled away 
to leeward, the eretv were on the eve of uttering their joy, as they 
supposed the vessel past the danger; but breaker after breaker 
would still rise before them, following each other into the general 
mass, to check their exultation. Occasionally the fluttering of 
the sails would be heard; and when the looks of the startled sea- 
men were turned to the wheel, they beheld the stranger grasping 
its spokes, with his quick eye glancing from the water to the 
canvas. At length the ship reached a point where she appeared 
to be rushing directly into the jaws of destruction, when suddenly 
her course was changed, and her head receded rapidly from the 
wind. At the same instant the voice of the pilot was heard 
shouting, — k 

u Square away the yards ! — in main-sail !” 

A general burst from the crew echoed, “ Square away the yards ! ” 
and quick as thought the frigate was seen gliding along the 
channel before the wind. The eye had hardly time to dwell on 
the foam, which seemed like clouds driving in the heavens, and 
directly the gallant vessel issued from her perils, and rose and fell 
-rrrou the heavy waves of the open sea. 

' g V ; : : V V V -W- COOPER. , '• : 


BATOHiS OF THE BEEP. 

”Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that w r e are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And, with an eager and suspended soul, 

Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements ; 

To know all human skill, all human strength. 
Avail not; to look around, and only see 
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The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o’er the reeling bark 
AJi, me ! this is indeed a dreadful thing • 

And lie who hath endured the horror once 
0>f such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home but he remembers it, 

thinks upon the suffering mariner. set 


HYMN TO THE NOHTH STAB, 

The sad and solemn Night 

Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; — 

The glorious hosts of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires : 

All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 

Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go. 

Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they;— 
Through the blue fields afar, dghdd 

Unseen, they follow in Ms, 'flaming way : 

Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 

Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 

And thou dost see them rise, 

Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them set : 

Alone in thy cold skies, 

Thou keep’st thine old, unmoving station yet, 

Nor join’st the dances of* that glittering train, 

Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main* 

There, at morn’s rosy birth, 

Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air; 

And eve, that round the earth 
■Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 

There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
I he shapes of Polar flame to scale heaven’s azure walls 
<2i> 13 , ' 
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Alike beneath thine eye 

The deeds of darkness and of liglit are done : — 

High towardthe star-lit sky 
Towns blaze— -tlie smoke of battle blots the sun— 

The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud — 

And the strong wind of day doth mingle. sea and cloud. 

On thine unaltering blaze 

The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 

Fixes his steady gaze, 

And steers, imdoubting, to the friendly coast : 

And they who stray in perilous wastes by night, 

Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right. 

And, therefore, bards of old, 

Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 

Bid in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 

That bright, eternal beacon, by whose ray 

The voyager of time should shape Ms heedful way. 

BRYANT. 


FROM THE NORTH POLE STAR TO THE SOT* 

The North Pole Star, or, as it is called, Polaris, is so far from the 
Earth, that if we were to set down the distance in miles, the figures 
would convey no meaning to our minds. A cannon ball would 
take more than seventeen millions of years to make the journey! 
But cannon balls, though considered swift messengers in war, creep 
along as slowly as snails, when placed beside the messengers which 
the Almighty employs to carry news from one province of Ms vast 
empire to the other. Light is one of these swift-footed servants 
of God. A ball flying through the air at its utmost speed, travels 
over less than three furlongs in a second; but a ray of light, issu- 
ing from sun or star, sends its flash in that time a distance of 
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192.000 miles! But even this swift- messenger has a long jour- 
ney to make before reaching our eyes from the far off Pole-star, 
Winging its way without stopping for an instant, it is thirty- one 
years on the road. And when it does arrive, it brings the news 
to our Earth that, thirty-one years before, there was a star shining 
where we see Polaris; but whether that star be shining still, it can- 
not say. Other rays, that are arriving every instant, bring later 
news; but not one reaches our eyes sooner than thirty-one years 
from the time it set out. 

Among other news brought by this swift-footed servant of the 
King of Heaven is this, also, that the Pole-star is a sun, as big, it 
may be, and as glorious as our own. And it tells us, further, that 
between that distant sun and our Earth there is not air like what 
we breathe, but a something that we call ether, of a thinness 
and purity unknown to the inhabitants of this world. 

If one of these rays of light could be made to reveal all it passed 
by or through in its journey to our Earth, what a curious chapter 
should then be written in the history of the heavens 1 But though 
it cannot be got to tell the whole story of its journey, there is 
not much difficulty in imagining a few of the incidents on the 
road. 

On setting out it passes among several dark bodies, called by us 
planets, to which Polaris is the great source of light and heat, asr— 
our Sun is to the Earth and other bodies of the Solar System. They 
shine by reflecting his light; and they revolve round him as our 
Earth jdoes round the Sun. The ray brings us no news about 
these planets, however large or numerous they may be* for their 
borrowed light is lost in the blaze of the mighty centre of their 
system. A spectator standing on one of them sees, both by day 
and night, sights not unlike those that -meet the eyes of man. 
Filling the whole heavens with his sunny beams, Polaris, though 
but a twinkling star in our heavens, diffuses light and gladness 
among the planets that own his power. By night, moons, planets, 
and fixed stars, differently arranged, it may be, from those that we 
behold, enlighten the dark heavens. Among the fixed stars shin- 
ing in the skies of that distant province of the Creator’s do- 
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minions is our Sun, — so feeble are his rays after their long journey 
of thirty-one years toward Polaris. 

In five or six hours the ray of light that we imagine to set out 
from the Pole-star, has passed the region of planets and entered 
the wide' realms of space. For a time Polaris sends a bright and 
steady blaze behind the messenger. But the size of that receding 
star gets rapidly less, till what shone with the splendour of a 
glorious sun at the setting out of the ray becomes, in a clay "or 
two, only a bright speck in the dark heavens. The regions through 
which it then passes are cold, and dark, and silent .Although 
thousands of heat-giving suns are in sight, their distance is so vast, 
that Space, as this region has been named, is much more ungenial 
than the coldest spot on Earth at the severest season of the year. 
It is also dark as night; and, if there were an ear to listen, not a 
whisper would be heard to break the solemn silence. But the 
Almighty has not left these realms untenanted. They are filled 
with ether, and, at times, a wandering comet may pass slowly 
through them on its long and dreary journey from one sun to 
another. 

As the ray of light speeds onward, the appearance of things is 
at times grand or astonishing. The stars, or suns, are not all of 
the same colour. Some are white; others blue; and some crim- 
mon, or green, or yellow. In one part is a patch of stars that looks 
like a collection of bright and sparkling jewels, green, blue, crim- 
son, and white. Elsewhere are larger patches, that seem made up 
of innumerable sparkling points, so small that people on Earth call 
them the star-dust of the heavens. They present most curious 
appearances, according to the position from which they are viewed ; 
Some looking like a flight of birds rushing through the air, others 
arranged in a ring, and others resembling a spiral or a dumb-bell 
In many places suns are passed with companion suns, revolving 
round each other, a few in five or ten years, while most take sev- 
eral centuries. The colours of these bright bodies are different. 
Frequently a green sun circles round a crimson, orange, or red ; 
or a white round a yellow; or a blue round a white. If planets, 
like our dark Earth, revolve round these suns, their skies and clouds 
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will be brilliant crimson, or pleasant green, or dazzling yellow, or 
blue and white, like those to which we are accustomed. These 
planets at one season of their year can have no night. Their light 
is derived, it may be, from a red sun, which, on setting, is suc- 
ceeded by the green light of another sun, rising in the opposite 
quarter of the sky. At other seasons of the year there is night, 
revealing to the inhabitants of these regions a starry firmament 
similar to what we behold. But the day is so different from ours, 
that, instead of one sun in the heavens, there will be two of differ- 
ent colours. And it also not unfrequently happens that sun 
eclipses sun, to the terror or delight of the inhabitants of these 
distant worlds, if there be any* 

And so this swift messenger speeds onward, year after year 
through these vast realms of space. If it had a tongue to 
speak, its course would be one song of praise, of which the bur- 
den would be, “Great and marvellous are thy "works, thou King 
of saints ! 5J 

As the ray of light approaches the Earth, speeding along with 
its enormous swiftness, our Sun grows in brightness, till it shines 
as the most splendid star in the heavens. All others pale before 
its beams. On drawing within a day or two’s journey of us, this 
messenger of Heaven encounters the outlying wanderers of the 
Solar System. In one place it passes a mass of vapour, or wate%— * 
or, it may be, water cased in a solid shell of ice, thousand? 
of times bigger than our Earth, and moving so sluggishly along 
as to travel over a foot or two in twenty-four hours. But 
sluggish though that watery mass may be, it is moving round the 
distant Sun in an ellipse which it takes one or two thousand years 
to describe. On drawing still nearer, the ray flashes past many 
others of these strange bodies, less sluggish, but without the tails 
or beards that excite our astonishment when they pay a visit to 
the Earth, and make a figure in our skies as fiery stars or terrible 
comets. The ray of light may pass twenty, or a hundred, or a 
thousand comets, of which we never see so much as one. But on 
approaching nearer, it finds them moving in that cold and far off 
region, not over a few feet in the hour or day, but at the rate of 
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mail coaches or railway trains; for the nearer a body gets to the 
Sun the faster it moves in its orbit. 

When the messenger from Polaris arrives within four hours of 
the journey’s end, it flashes past a dark, solid body, which we on 
Earth call the planet Neptune. It is attended by one, or, perhaps, 
two moons. The Bun in that region seems no bigger than a large 
sized pea, and the fixed stars are seen shining , by day as well as 
by night. In an hour and a half the ray reaches another dark 
ball, attended by six or eight moons, and moving at a speed of 
four miles in a second. It is the planet Uranus, where the Bun 
looks larger, and the fixed stars may be also seen by day. An hour 
and a quarter further on the messenger from Polaris reaches a third 
dark ball, surrounded by many rings and moons, all lighted up by 
the now stronger and larger Sun. It is the planet Saturn, whose 
slow 7 motion and dark colour have made it be looked on by all 
generations with suspicion and hatred, as the abode of an evil being. 
No fewer than seven moons and at least three solid rings are con- 
stantly wheeling round it, causing eclipses at one time to its sur- 
face, and being eclipsed themselves at another. In about thirty- 
nine minutes more the swift messenger of God has flown across the 
vast space between Saturn and the next solid ball of our system, the 
planet J upiter. That beautiful body is fourteen hundred times Mg- 
— ger than our Earth, and has four moons in attendance on it as 
it journeys round the Sun. Though -without power to check the 
flight of this messenger of Heaven, it is able to delay comets, when 
they approach too near, for a month or two on their journey, or to 
turn them into another path from the one they are travelling. So 
swiftly does it turn round on itself, that its day is not half the 
length of ours, notwithstanding its vast size. Its year is almost 
twelve times as long ours. In twenty minutes more the ray 
of light from Polaris enters a curious region of the heavens, of which 
the history is not well known. It is called the Belt of Asteroids, 
or little stars. Instead of one dark body, there are at least 
seventy ; and it is not unlikely that there are thousands, or mil- 
lions, all close together, and all circling round the Sun. The 
biggest is not larger than the island of Madagascar; most of them 
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are not so big as a good sized Highland estate j the smallest may 
be a stone that one could take in his hand. They are not all round 
like our Earth; nor have they all got atmospheres. Some are cor- 
nered, others not. But on the biggest of them a man making a 
leap would rise fifty feet in the air, and then fall to the' ground 
without doing himself harm. "Walking, instead of being a pleas- 
ure, would be a pain to beings constituted like us. Every step 
would lift a man high above ground, unless he were most careful 
not to exert his muscles more than was absolutely needed. If 
there are living beings on these little planets, they must be some- 
what different from men. 

The masses of water that the ray of light passed, on its approach 
to our system, sometimes assume a most splendid appearance 
in this region. They are drawn out into what seem clouds of 
immense length and amazing thinness. One end is hearing the 
Sun, while the other is lost among these little stars. In other 
words, it -will take the ray of light from Polaris more than a quar- 
ter of an hour to rush with its enormous swiftness from one end 
of the cloud to the other. But the breadth and thickness are very 
small in comparison with the length; and the cloud is so thin that 
the faintest stars are distinctly seen through it These strange 
bodies were anciently called bearded stars or cornets : they are now 
known only as comets, from the long tail they sometimes throw out 
behind them on their journey. 

In ten minutes after passing the boundaries of this region the 
ray from Polaris reaches the little dark ball known on Earth as the 
planet liars. It is smaller than the Earth, and, like it, has summers 
and winters, sunshine and rain or snow. Its colour is fiery red, 
either from the reddish rocks that send back to us the Sun’s 
rays, or from immense fields and forests # of red plants. So fierce 
did the aspect of this planet seem to the ancient heathen, that they 
gave it the name of Mars, after the god of war and bloodshed. In 
five minutes more the swift messenger rushes over the distance be- 
tween Mars and the little ball that is the dwelling-place and the 
grave of man, and which we call the Earth. So closely nestled is 
it under the wings of the protecting Sun, that, though distant more 
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than ninety millions of miles from that luminary, it may not be 
seen from Jupiter, and is certainly altogether unknown to Saturn 
and the planets beyond. A further flight for two minutes and a 
half brings the ray that proceeded from Polaris to a dark body called 
Venus, that is nearer the Sun than our Earth. We see it at times 
before sunrise as the morning star, and then after sunset as the 
evening star, shining as the brightest body in our heavens on moon- 
less nights. So splendid is the light that it showers down on us, 
that the ancients counted it the star of hope and good fortune. In 
other two minutes and a half the messenger has reached the last 
visible planet of our system, Mercury; so named by the ancients 
after the god of thieves, because they never saw him except a little 
before sunrise and after sunset. He may sometimes be seen shim 
ing in clear nights a little above the place where the Sun has set ; 
and occasionally an ardent star-gazer may detect both him and 
Venus looking out through the twilight shortly after sunset. 

Whether the ray from Polaris passes any other planets or curi- 
ous objects during its three minutes’ flight from Mercury to the 
Sun, is at present not fully known. There may be planets nearer 
the Sun than Mercury, though they are invisible to us, just as the 
inhabitants of Jupiter may know nothing about Mercury and Venus, 
if, indeed, they ever see our Earth and moon. 


the mum POLE. 

Thebe are only two points on the earth’s surface which do not 
turn round once every twenty-four hours. These points are the 
ends of the axis. One of them is called the North Pole, and the 
other the South Pole. r .f here is nothing whatever to mark out the 
latter to ordinary observation ; but the former may be discovered 
by means of the Pole-star, which is there right overhead. When a 
traveller comes to that spot on the earth’s surface where this -well- 
known star shines exactly above him, or is in his zenith, as it is 
called, he knows that lie is at or near the North Pole. But this 
test will, in course of ages, no longer hold; for what is now the 
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Pole-star will 'have moved from that central place,, and another 
star of greater brightness will have become the guide of wanderers 
on land and sea, 1 

It is perfectly certain that man has never readied the South 
Pole ; for it is far removed from his habitations, and is guarded by 
impassable barriers of ice, which stretch, even in summer, to a 
distance of eight hundred miles on all sides. But it is doubtful 
whether the North Pole be equally unapproachable. The sailors 
of civilized nations have several times been within six hundred 
miles of it • and the wandering tribes of Esquimaux, who dwell on 
the northern shores of America, may have travelled further north, 
if, indeed, they have not reached the Pole itself. 

The sights that one would see at the North Pole, if it ever were 
his fortune to get there, are very curious. If we suppose him to 
arrive about the middle of October, he would find neither sunrise 
nor sunset. The sun itself would not be seen; but, instead, 
there would be a brightness, like that which we call twilight, 
resting on the earth, and shooting up into the heavens. The 
reason is, that the sun, though below the horizon, would light up 
a large tract of air above the place where it was. That bright 
patch travels round the sky. It does not go across it from east 
to west, as the twilight does in our country, but it moves in a 
circle round the horizon. One part of the sky may thus be 
lighted up with day-light, while stars are shining in the other parts, 
as we ourselves often see the stars peeping out in the east before 
the last gleams of day have faded in the west. As October wears 
on, this patch of brightness shoots to a less and less height in the 
heavens, until only the merest glimmer of day travels round the 
horizon. By the end of November the Polo is in total dark- 
ness, except what light is sent to it from jhe stars. The aspect 
of the sky is then singularly gloomy ; for the small amount of 
vapour in the air gives it a blackness unknown in our moist 
countries, and the stars sparkle like diamonds against the coal- 
like heavens. 

But the moon makes up, in some measure, for this want of sun- 
light. In four or five days after new moon, a glimmer on the 
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horizon shows where to look for her rising. That brightness, like 
the other, travels round the horizon once in twenty-four hours. 
Gradually it grows in size, until the moon herself at last appears, 
half or somewhat less, but never crescent as in our country. She 
continues to shine, without ever setting, for fourteen or fifteen 
days, as we would reckon. During one-half of that time she 
mounts higher and higher in the heavens, until she has climbed 
one-third of the distance from the horizon to the Pole-star. She 
then begins to return, descending as regularly, and at last disap- 
pearing as half-moon, or, at least, without ever becoming a crescent. 
The only phases the moon has at the Pole are thus half, gibbous, 
full, gibbous and half. While visible, she does not cross the sky 
from east to west, but travels round it in that direction once every 
twenty-four hours. After an absence of thirteen or fourteen days, 
the moon again visits the polar regions, going through the same 
changes from her rising to her setting. 

While these changes are taking place in the sky, the cold is so 
great as to cover the earth with a coat of snow that lies from the 
middle of September to the end of July. The frost is most severe. 
Pavers and lakes of considerable depth are frozen into lumps of 
ice, or are covered with sheets of it, ten or twenty feet thick 
Ocean himself acknowledges the power of this giant. Far and wide 
^ r he bows his neck to the yoke, and a solid 'floor of ice, many feet 
in thickness, shows the heaving waters converted into rock Some- 
times the strife between the conquered and the conqueror is grand 
or awful; for Ocean often rises in rebellion against the tyrant 
When a storm, blowing in some distant place, raises waves that 
are driven underneath the ice, or w T hen tides force their w T ay hither 
and thither, the floor of ice is split into millions of fragments, 
that mb, and grate, and crash with appalling noises. The cover- 
ing of snow that lies on the ground is not without use in these 
dreary regions. Though excessively cold on the surface, it 
keeps in comparative warmth whatever is underneath. Mosses 
and plants are thus preserved in perfect freshness during nine 
months of the year : and when the hares, or deer, or musk- 
oxen, that wander over the dreary lands around the Pole, come to 
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places where these fresh vegetables are preserved, instinct tel h 
them that, by scraping away the snow with their feet, food will 
be got beneath. Or should a hunter, as sometimes happens in 
regions six or seven hundred miles further south, bring down one 
of these creatures, which the snow then falling covers tip before 
he can reach it, he may find the game, eight or nine months after, 
as fresh as when it was shot 

There is nothing in the appearance of the earth at the Pole 
that tells man where he is. Land and ocean, mountain and plain, 
are the same there as elsewhere. He does not see the earth 
turning on its axis; his head does not get giddy as it whirls round 
once in twenty-four hours. And the reason is plain — he is himself 
turning round with it; and this turning goes on so slowly, that, at 
the distance of a mile from the Pole, a man wonld be carried over 
only about twenty-five feet in a minute, or not over one-tenth of the 
space he can easily walk in that time. At nineteen miles’ distance 
from the Pole, a rod, planted upright in the ground, travels with 
the earth from west to east over less than five miles an hour. If, 
then, a man w r alk westward at the same rate, the earth will slip 
away underneath him. It will go as fast to the east as he goes to 
the west ; so that by continuing his walk for twenty-four hours, he 
will at last meet the rod from which he parted at the beginning of 
his journey ; — that is, he will have gone completely round the earth.* 

In the beginning of February, a glimmer moving round the 
horizon proclaims the approach of the sun. In those who have 
spent three or four months amid the darkness of a polar winter, 
the cheering sight of Ms returning beams awakens the most joyful 
feelings. Day after day the light grows clearer, and the bright- 
ness “shoots higher up in the heavens. After the middle of 
March the upper edge of the sun touches the horizon. So slowly 
does he mount upward, that he travels twice round the heavens 
before the whole orb comes into view. But though the sun has 
thus arisen, and a day of six months’ uninterrupted sunshine 
fairly commenced, cold and frost reign supreme. If a person could 
rise high enough above the Pole, he would see the land covered 
with snow for more than three thousand miles on all sides. Here 
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and there tlie eye would be caught, amid the brilliant white, by a 
thin black strip, such as our island or the district of British 
Columbia might present at the distance. The colour of the sea 
would be a dazzling white for more than fifteen hundred miles 
from the Pole, in consequence of the vast fields of ice that cover 
its surface. As the sun mounts higher, the snowy mantle of the 
earth and the icy covering of the sea slowly creep northwards. 
For a time there is a battle at the border line between the return- 
ing heat and the still powerful cold. Now one is victor, now the 
other. But the balance leans to the side of the former; and 
slowly, but surely, the white mantle of snow and ice is driven back 
toward the Pole. 

In three months the sun has risen so far, that he is then 
twice as high in the heavens as he is with us at noonday in mid- 
winter. His rays, though showered down -without intermission, 
have, therefore, little effect on the ground.*" In two months more, 
or about the middle of August, the land is entirely free from 
snow, except on the high grounds; but the sea is thickly covered 
with fields of ice. Could one then be lifted high enough to see 
the regions that six months before were entirely clothed in white, 
what a change would meet his eye ! Vast expanses of golden 
yellow or brilliant green might be perceived stretching far and 
-near. Bolling rivers, winding- through grassy plains or among 
tree-clad hills — blue lakes and heaving oceans, proclaim, though 
but for a month or two, the defeat of cold and frost. In six 
weeks more the sun is touching the horizon ; snow is falling, not 
on the uplands only, but also on the plains ; and ice is forming 
everywhere in the regions round the Pole. In the last week of 
September the sun has again sunk below the horizon. His sojourn 
of six months in the skies of these polar regions has then come 
to an end. But he continues to send light for about nine weeks 
after, thus shortening their dreary night by fully more than two 
months, and lengthening their day by as much. A night of four 

* So strong are they, that, heating without intermission and at right angles on the side 
of a ship, they hare been known to melt the pitch on its timbers ; and yet so weak are they 
that, on the other side of the ship, and of course in the shade, the cold was scarcely bear- 
able. ■ ■ ■ '/■ 
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months and a clay of eight may be said to be the alternations of 
li<At and darkness known at the Pole, while the seasons are 
divided into a winter of eleven months, and a smnnier of one. 

Y'jxr, the sun rises in our country, the shadows ho casts are 
very Ion", and stretch toward the west They get shorter as he 
mounts up in the heavens, and their direction changes from west 
to north. At noon, when they are shortest, they point due north. 
Between noon and sunset they increase in size, and then turn 
toward the east. The changes in shadows cast by the sun in our 
country are thus twofold. They move round from the west, by 
the north, to the east, between sunrise and sunset. They are 
shortest at noon, and longest when the sun is rising or setting. 

On the contrary, shadows at the Pole turn completely round once 
every twenty-four hours. They point south as well as north, a 
thin" never seen in this country. They are also of the same size 
during the whole twenty-four hours. But, for an obvious reason, 
they are longer in March and September than in June. 

Although the sun is visible for more than six months at the 
Pole, it does not follow that he is then nearer it than during winter. 
On the contrary, he is actually three millions of miles further off. 
And from this results a very curious fact. The nearer the earth 
is to the sun, the faster it travels in its orbit. . Now, since the 
earth attains its least distance at the north polar midnight, it is then., 
wheeling at its utmost speed round the sun. At polar noon, 
arain, it is moving at its slowest rate of motion. Hence the earth 
takes* 186 days to perform the summer half of its journey, and 
only 179 for the winter half. In other words, the sun remains 
Visible for 1 8 6 days, or, more correctly, 190 days, at the North Pole ; 
and is below the horizon for 175. The time of total want of sun- 
light is only about 70 days, for the twilight is more or less strong 
during the remaining 105 days that he is absent from the heavens. 

The only stars that rise and set at the Pole are the planets of 
the solar system. And their risings and settings, like those of 
the sun and moon, are not for a few hours, hut for months or 
years at a time. The fixed stars, on the other hand, never rise or 
set. Once in twenty-four hours they describe circles in the heavens, 
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of which the Pole-star is the centre. Those near the horizon move 
in large circles; those higher up, in smaller ones. The Pole-star 
Itself, though not immovable, describes so small a circle that our 
eyes cannot detect its motion. ■ , 

The explanation of these curious sights is simple enough. Every 
point on the earth's surface is describing a circle round the Pole. 
If ? therefore, one were to stand at that centre, he would see every- 
thing on the earth moving round him. But the Pole is a point 
so small, that, if a traveller covered it with his foot, he would, in 
the course of a day, make a complete revolution round himself. 
He is quite unconscious that he is turning round, for the same 
reason that a person, carried rapidly along in a railway carriage, 
is frequently deceived into the belief that he is at rest and the 
landscape in motion. Hence the stars, which are really at rest, 
seem to be moving ; and the earth’s surface, which, with men and 
air and everything on it, is actually turning round the Pole, seems 
to be at rest. But while the earth is thus turning on its axis 
once in every twenty-four hours, it is also wheeling round the sun 
once in a year. And the axis is so placed that during our winter 
the north end lies away from the sun, while during summer it 
lies toward him. To understand this, place a lighted lamp on a 
line with the wooden circle that forms the rational horizon of a 
. globe, and at some distance from it. Tilt the globe up, till the North 
Pole is 6*7 degrees distant from the side of the horizon on which 
you have placed the lamp, and you have the relative positions of the 
sun and poles at our mid-summer. Bemove the lamp to the other 
side of the globe, still keeping it in a line with the rational horizon. 
The North Pole then lies away from it, or is in shade ; and the 
South Pole, which was formerly in shade, now lies toward the 
lamp. You have thei^the relative positions of the sun and poles 
at our mid-winter. It is, therefore, this lying from or lying toward 
the sun that, combined with, the turning of the earth on its axis, 
causes the changes described above. At midsummer, the North 
Pole is 3,000 miles nearer the sun than the South Pole, and at 
midwinter 3,000 miles further away ; but these slight variations 
of distance have no effect whatever on polar day and night. 
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Fae in tlie North, what spectacle unknown 
Allures the eye to gaze on it alone 1 
Amidst black rocks, that lift on either hand 
Their countless peaks, and mark receding land ; 
Amidst a tortuous labyrinth of seas, 

That shine around the Arctic Cyclades; 

Amidst a coast of dreariest continent. 

In many a shapeless promontory rent ; 

O’er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread, 

The Ice-Blink rears its undulated head; 

On which the sun, beyond th’ horizon shrined, 
Hath left his richest garniture behind : 

Piled on a hundred arches, ridge by ridge, 

O’er fixed and fluid strides the Alpine bridge, 
Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean quarries of the sky ; 

With glacier-battlements that crowd the spheres, 
The slow creation of six thousand years, 

Amidst immensity it towers sublime, — 

Winter’s eternal palace, built by Time. 

All human structures by his touch are borne 
Down to the dust ; mountains themselves are worts 
With his light footstep : here for ever grows, 

Amid the region of unmelting snows, 

A monument; where every flake that falls 
Gives adamantine firmness to the walls. 

The sun beholds no mirror, in his race, 

That shows a brighter image of Ms face; 

The stars, in their nocturnal vigils, rest 
Like signal fires on its illumined crest ; , 

The gliding moon around the ramparts wheels, 
And all its magic lights and shades reveals ; 
Beneath, the tide with idle fury raves 
To undermine it through a thousand caves:; ; ; A', ' ■■ 
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Beni from its roof though thundering fragments oft 
Plunge to the gulf, immovable aloft, 

From age to age, in air, o’er sea, on land, 

Its turrets heighten and its piers expand. 
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MidkiSht hath, told Ms hour : the moon, yet young, 
Hangs in the argent west her bow unstrung ; 

Larger and fairer, as her lustre facies, 

Sparkle the stars amidst the deep’ning shades : 
Jewels more rich than night’s regalia gem 
The distant Ice -Blink’s spangled diadem ; 

Like a new morn from orient darkness, there 
Phosphoric splendours kindle in mid air, 

As though from heaven’s self-op’ning portals came 
Legions of spirits in an orb of flame, — 

Flame that from every point an arrow sends, 

Far as the concave firmament extends : 

Spun with the tissue of a million lines, 

Glist’ning like gossamer the welkin sMnes : 

The constellations in their pride look pale 
Through the quick trembling brilliance of that veil * 
Then suddenly converged, the meteors rush 
O’er the wide south ; one deep vermilion blush 
O’erspreads Orion glaring on the flood, 

And rabid Sirius foams through fire and blood ; 
Again the circuit of the pole they range, 

Motion and figure every moment change, 

Through all the colours of the rainbow run, 

Or blaze like wrecks of a dissolving sun ; 

Wide ether bums with glory, conflict, flight, 

And the glad ocean dances in the light. 
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, In the month of May 1553. three vessels lay at anchor at Green- 

wich. ready to set sail on a voyage of discovery to the Northern 
; Seas. So great was the interest excited in the expedition, that 

the Court, and as it were the nation, assembled to witness its 
departure. The young king himself (Edward YI.) was confined by 
illness, but the principal courtiers stood at the palace windows, 
the rest of the household mounted the towers, while the people 
: lined the shore. The ships fired their guns, and the hardy seamen 

rent the air with their cheers, as the vessels dropped down the river. 

: The thought of the distant and unknown seas to which they 

| were bound was either forgotten in the moment of exultation, or 

{ served but to heighten the enthusiasm. 

I The vessels, after stopping a few days at Blackwall, sailed 

down to Gravesend, and thence to the coast of Essex, where con- 
j trary winds, unfortunately, detained them for several days. Then, 

j with a favouring gale, they quitted England and shaped their 

course for the open expanse of the German Sea. The sailors 
fixed their eyes on their native land as it gradually receded; and 
many, unaccustomed to distant voyages, grew sad at the thought 
[ that they were looking at it perhaps for the last time. ^ 

I This was the first English expedition that ever sailed to the 

Arctic Seas. It was fi tied out by the merchants of London, and placed 
under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, Its object was to dis- 
cover a passage by the North to the golden realms of the East 
By the middle of J uly the expedition had reached the North Cape 
! in Norway, and saw before them the abyss of the Arctic Ocean 

i stretching toward the Pole, Soon afterwards, amid the thick 

f mists of a stormy night, one of the principal ships, commanded 

1 by Richard Chancellor, separated from the others, and never re- 

joined them. Willoughby’s ship, however, and the remaining 
: vessel, named the Confidence, continued the voyage. 

5 The imperfect maps of those days seem not to have shown the 

true line of coast, and Willoughby was astonished at not discover- 
I (2D ■ 14 ' '■I'',.- 
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lug any appearance of a shore. Instead of finding, as he had 
expected, a continuation of the coasts of Norway, he was plunging 
deeper and deeper into the Northern Ocean, As he groped his 
way through these vast and stormy seas, land at length appeared, 
bat it was high, desolate, and covered with snow, while no sound 
was wafted to him over the waves except the crash of its falling ice, 
and the hungry roar of its monsters. This was the coast of Nova 
Zemhla ; but he found no point at which a landing could be effected. 

Turning to the southwest, the expedition at last came in sight 
of Russian Lapland; and then sailing westward they reached a 
point where they resolved to spend the winter. 

The coast was naked and uninhabited, but yet, as the rigours 
of the northern winter had already set in, they determined to take 
up their quarters in the haven they had reached, till the ensuing 
spring. They were surprised by the appearance of rein-deer, 
foxes, Polar bears, and “divers beasts to them unknown, and 
therefore wonderful.” 

The narrative here closes, and the darkest gloom involves the 
fate of this first English expedition, for neither the commander 
nor any of his brave companions ever returned to their native land. 
After long suspense and anxiety, tidings at last reached home that 
some Russian sailors, while wandering along those dreary tracts, had 
A . 'boen astonished by the view of two largo ships, which they entered, 
and found the gallant crews all lifeless. There was found on board 
the journal of the voyage, with a note written in January, showing 
that at that date they were still alive. What was the immediate 
cause of a catastropho so dismal and so complete, —whether it was 
she extremity of cold, of famine, or of disease, or whether all these 
tils had miited at once to assail them,- — can now only be a matter 
of conjecture. Thomson thus pathetically laments their fate : — 

“ Miserable they, 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 

Take their last look of the descending sun; 

"While fall of death, and fierce with tenfold frost, 

The long long night, incumbent o’er their heads, 

Falls horrible. Such was the Briton’s fate, 

As withers* prow (what have not Britons dared I) * 

He for the passage sought, attempted since 
So long in vain *’ 
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' THE frozen SHIP, 

One quiet evening, in tlie middle of August 1775, Captain War- 
rens, the master of a Greenland whaler, found himself becalmed 
among a vast number of icebergs in the Arctic Sea. They were of 
immense height, and closely wedged together; and a succession 
of snow-covered peaks appeared behind each other as far as the 
eye could reach. There being no wind, he could make no progress 
either one way or other, though he was safe so long as the ice- 
bergs stood firm. 

About midnight the wind rose to a gale, accompanied by a 
blinding showier of snow; while a succession of thundering, 
grinding, and crashing noises, gave fearful proof that the ice w r as 
in motion. 

After a terrible night, Captain Warrens found, to his great joy, 
that the icebergs had been separated by the storm; and a canal 
of open water seemed to wind its way through them as far as the 
eye could reach. ' 

Two miles beyond this channel, a ship made its appearance 
about noon. The sun was shining brightly, and a gentle breeze 
blew from the north. At first, some icebergs between prevented 
Captain Warrens from seeing anything but her masts ; but h§> 
was struck by the strange -way in which her sails were disposed, 
and with the dismantled look of her yards and rigging. She 
seemed to be drifted a little way by the wind, and then to remain 
motionless. 

Captain Warrens’ curiosity w T as so excited that he ordered out 
one of his boats, and with several seamen he rowed toward her. 

On approaching, he observed that h$r hull was miserably 
weather-beaten, and that not a human being appeared on the 
snow-covered deck. He hailed her crew, but no answer was 
returned. 

Before going on board, an open port-hole near the main chains 
caught his eye; and, on looking in, he saw a man leaning back in 
a chair, with writing materials before him; but the feebleness of 



corpse, and a green clamp covered ms cneeics ana loreneaa ana 
veiled his eye-balls. . He had a pen in his hand, and a log-book 
lay before him. The last words in the unfinished page were 
these : — 

“ November 11, 1762.-— We have now been enclosed in the ice 
seventeen days. The fire went out yesterday , and our master has 
been trying ever since to hindle it again , without success. His wife 
died this morning. There is no relief 

Captain Warrens and his men hurried from the spot without 
uttering a word. On entering the principal, cabin, the first thing 
they saw was the dead body of a woman, lying in an attitude of 
deep interest and attention, as if still watching what was going 
on. Her face had still the freshness of life, and her stiff limbs 
alone showed that she was dead. Seated on the floor was 
the body of a young man, holding a steel in one hand and a flint 
in the other, as if trying to strike fire upon some tinder •which lay 
Jbeside him. In the fore part of the vessel, several sailors were 
found dead in their berths ; and the body of a boy was found 
crouched at the foot of the gangway stairs. 

Neither provisions nor fuel could be discovered anywhere; but 
Captain Warrens was prevented, by the foolish fears of Ms men, 
from examining the vessel so minutely as he wished to do. 
He therefore carried away the unfinished log-book, and, returning 
to his own ship, immediately steered to the southward, deeply 
impressed by what he had seen. 

On returning to England, he was enabled, by the book and other 
writings he had taken from the lost ship, to trace out her name and 
history. 

For twelve long years, through sunshine and storm, had that 
ill-fated bark navigated the Polar Seas, and, perhaps, unconsciously 
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solving the pioblem that had so long baffled human skill and 
daring, had even crossed the Pole itself I 

Such a scene as this is thus described in Coleridge’s poem of 
«The Ancient Mariner;” — 

And now there came both" mist, and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ice mast high came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Bid send a dismal sheen; 

Nor shapes of men, nor beasts we ken; 

The ice was ail between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The 5 co was all around; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound. 

I closed my lips, and kept them close, 

. And the balls like pulses beat .; 

For the sky and sea, and the sea and sky, 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

Ail stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel dungeon fitter; 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the moon did glitter. * 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reck did they : 

The look with which they looked on me 
Hath never passed away. 
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ICE, GLACIERS* AID ICEBERGS. 

Ice, like snow, is crystallized water j and as snow is a cover! rg 
to the earth, so ice forms a covering to the water beneath it, and 
protects it from the influence of the cold. 

It is a general law that bodies expand by heat and contract by 
cold; but -water, as it becomes converted into ice, exhibits pheno- 
mena which are wholly at variance with this. 

As the temperature of water is lowered, it continues to contract 
until it arrives at a certain point, when all further contraction 
ceases. That point is 39 degrees of the Fahrenheit thermometer. 
Oil lowering the temperature still further, instead of contraction, 
expansion is produced; and in consequence of this, the colder 
particles of water become lighter, and rise to the surface, where 
they are converted into ice, and undergo a still further expansion. 
On the approach of winter, this phenomenon actually takes place 
on our lakes, ponds, and rivers; and by this beautiful arrangement 
of nature an icy covering is provided, which prevents the watei 
from being frozen throughout. 

If water continued to grow heavier as its temperature diminished, 
(as is the case with most liquids,) the colder particles at the sur- 
face would sink till the whole body of -water was reduced to the 
freezing point. Again, if ice were not lighter than water, it would 
sink to the bottom, and by the continuance of this operation, 
rivers and lakes would soon become a solid mass of ice, “which the 
heat of summer would be insufficient to dissolve. The temperate 
regions of the earth would thus be rendered uninhabitable. 

Among all the phenomena of nature, there is, perhaps, no more 
strikingillustration of the wisdom of the Creator, and of the evidence 
of design, than in this wonderful exception to a great general law. 

Glaciers may be compared to the icicles which hang from the 
eaves of a snow-covered roof. As these icicles owe their origin 
to the melting of the snow upon the roof, so also the glaciers are 
caused by the melting of the snow which perpetually covers the 
mountain-peaks above. 
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rtu„, iera are formed in elevated mountain valleys, by the fall of 
snow which is increased in amount by immense quantities pre- 
dated from the adjacent mountain-peaks The mass is subjected 
to alternate freezing and thawing, until, m the progress of ccntnuos 
the valley becomes filled with a body of ice confuting tnc 

glacial formation. ■ . . , . i nC!a 

The ice of glaciers differs from pond or river ice, being less 

transparent and more porous. It is not formed m layers, but u 
a mixture of ice, snow, and water. The lower part ot glamors 

contains the most pure and solid ice. , 

Recent observations and experiments have demonstrated that 
glaciers are in reality ice-rivers, moving slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly onward. In Switzerland the average flow is about an 
inch an hour in the summer season. As, however the motion 
varies very much, according to the temperature of the air, m 

Greenland it must be much slower. 

Glaciers, by their enormous onward pressure, break oh masses 
of rock from the sides and bottoms of their valley courses, and 
carry along everything that is movable; forming large accumula- 
tions of earth and stones in front, and along their sides. These 
accumulations are called moraines. 

Icebergs are huge masses of fresh-water ice, broken ofl by the 
waves from the glaciers in the polar seas. They are of various 
dime nsions, from a few yards to miles in circumference, rising 
hundreds of feet out of the water. They have the appearance ot 
glittering chalk-cliffs, towering aloft in fantastic shapes, and pre- 
senting a most sublime spectacle. _ . 

Great numbers of icebergs are annually drifted by marine 
currents far into the Atlantic Ocean. As they slowly melt in its 
waves, they cool the water sensibly for fo*ty or fifty miles around, 
and lower the temperature of the air to such a degree that their 
approach is plainly perceived long before they come in sight. 
They are often encountered in such numbers that the sea is covered 
with them as far as the eye can reach. In the spring, the Arctic 
icebergs come within the routes of navigation, and occasion the 
loss of many vessels every year. 
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« Few sights in nature are more imposing than that of the huge 
solitary iceberg, as, regardless alike of wind and tide, it steers its 
course across the face of the deep far away from land. Like one 
of the Frost-giants of Scandinavian mythology, it issues from the 
portals of the north armed with great blocks of stone. Proudly it 
sails on. The waves that dash in foam against its sides shake 
not the strength of its crystal walls, nor tarnish the sheen of its 
emerald caves. Sleet and snow, storm and tempest, are its con- 
genial elements. Night falls around, and the stars are reflected 
tremulously from a thousand peaks, and from the green depths of 
< caverns measureless to man/ Dawn again arises, and the slant 
rays of the rising sun gleam brightly on every projecting crag and 
pinnacle, as the berg still floats steadily on; yet, as it gains more 
southern latitudes, what could not be accomplished by the united 
fury of the waves, is slowly effected by the mildness of the 
climate. The floating island becomes gradually shrouded in mist, 
streamlets everywhere trickle down its sides, and great crags ever 
and anon fall with a- sullen plunge into the deep. The mass 
becoming top-heavy, reels over, exposing to light rocky fragments 
still firmly imbedded. These, as the ice around them gives way, 
are dropped one by one into the ocean, until at last the iceberg 
itself melts away, the mists are dispelled, and sunshine once more 
Tests upon the dimpled face of the deep.” — Geihie. 

Sea water is converted into ice in a somewhat different manner 
from fresh water. When a freezing wind blows over the surface 
of the ocean, the motion of the waves prevents solid ice from 
being at first formed, but the water is congealed into a spongy 
mass called sludge'; this has the effect, to some extent, of stilling 
the waves, and it forms itself into small round plates, of about a 
foot in diameter, which,- according to Captain Lyon’s simile, have 
the appearance of the scales of gigantic fishes. These plates, 
(called pancakes by the sailors,) by adhering together, become a 
solid surface of ice, which, under the influence of the frost, 
extends in every direction, until at length a field of ice is formed 
which sometimes occupies an area of several hundred* square miles, 
increasing in thickness as the winter advances. 
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During the winter, of about nine months, all navigation is of 
course suspended in these frozen regions. The warmth of the 
summers sun, however, gradually softens the icy floor, and the first 
strong wind, causing a swell in the ocean, detaches the fields of ice 
from the shores ; and, being once set afloat, they are broken by the 
violence of the winds and currents into small fields, called floes, 
the extent of which can be distinguished from the mast-head of 
a ship. When the field is broken into pieces not exceeding forty 
or fifty yards across, the whole is called a pack; when the pieces 
are broad, they form a patch; and when long and narrow, a 
stream. When a ship can sail freely through these masses, the 
ice is said to be loose, or open, and is called drift ice. 

The surface of the ice in the Arctic regions is by no means 
level The enormous fields and floes, driven about by the violence 
of winds and currents, sometimes approach, in opposite directions, 
and strike against each other with the force of millions of tons, 
forcing up large masses of ice ten, twenty, or thirty feet above 
the common level, and forming what -are called hummocks. When 
a ship is placed between these opposing masses it may be crashed 
like a walnut., or be lifted completely out of the water, and be 
placed high and dry on the ice. 

The presence of fields and other masses of ice is often dis- 
covered at a great distance by a glare of light in the horizoil? 
occasioned by a reflection from the surface of the ice against the 
opposite atmosphere. This appearance, called ice-blink , points 
out to the experienced navigator, twenty or thirty miles beyond 
the limit of direct vision, the extent and quality of the ice. Should 
any dark spots or patches occur in it, he knows that they corre- 
spond to certain openings of water, and endeavours to make his 
way in their direction. The presence of* open water is also in- 
dicated by the vapour which rises from it being condensed by 
the cold into a visible form resembling smoke ; and on this account 
it is called frost smoke . — The ice-blink sometimes produces remark- 
able effects of refraction on the neighbouring coast, giving it the 
appearance “of an extensive city, abounding with the ruins of 
castles, obelisks, churches, and monuments,” 
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ADVENTURES IN SPITSBERGEN, 


ABYS1TUEEB II SFITZBEBGEN. , 

In the Arctic Ocean, midway between Lapland and the North 
Pole, lies the group of islands known by the name of Spitsbergen. 
They were discovered in 1596, by the Dutch navigator, William 
Barentz, in the course of an attempt to accomplish a passage to 
India by the Arctic seas. 

At the extreme north of Spitzbergen proper is a cluster of small 
islands called the Seven Sisters. These islands are the most 
northern land on the globe yet reached by man. They lie within 
six hundred miles of the Pole. 

The western coasts of Spitzbergen were long the main seat of 
the whale fishery; and were frequented every year by vessels from 
England, Holland, and France ; till the whales, retreating before 
their mighty destroyers, sought refuge in the Greenland seas. 

Very little is known of the interior of Spitzbergen, but the 
coasts have often been explored, and present to the eye immense 
glaciers, and lofty mountains covered with perpetual snow. 

In some places there is a narrow belt of low land between the 
mountains and the coast; but in other places the steep cliffs of 
the mountain-ridge reach to the shore, and overhang the ocean. 

Vegetation is confined to a few plants of stunted growth, which 
do not rise above three or four inches from the ground. During 
the brief Arctic summer, these plants spring np, flower, and seed, 
in a month or six weeks ; but produce nothing on which human 
beings can subsist. 

The sea-fowl on the coasts are so abundant that in many places 
they literally hide the rocks and darken the air. 

The larger forms of animal life are foxes, bears, and rein-deer; in 
pursuit of which, as well as the walrus and the seal abounding 
along the coasts, the islands are frequently visited by the Norwegians 
and Bussians. 

The following is an interesting account of the adventures of 
some Russian sailors, who were left for six years on these dreary 
shores ' 
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A Smafa* “ «** *“ *Z t™ 

whale fishery in 1743 , being driven by die wind to the c-Ulu 

side of the island, found itself beset by floating 
of deliverance. One of the party recollected that a lmt hud 
been erected on this coast by some of his countrymen, under the 
apprehension of being obliged to spend the winter there He u d 
three others set out to discover the place, Wita iiiuu a. 1. , 

they reached the land, leaping from fragment to fragment 
moving ice; then, separating and going m d ^ erent ^ re “; 
they found the cottage; which, though ruinous, afforded Jidter 

for the night. , . 

Early in the morning they hastened to the shore, to convey to 
their comrades this happy intelligence. But what must have 
been their horror, when they saw only a vast open sea, without a 
vestige of the ship, or even of the numerous icebergs which had 
beenWng through the waves ! A violent gale had dispersed 
them all, and apparently also destroyed the vessel, winch was 
never heard of more. . , 

These four unfortunate seamen, abandoned m such ingtitnu 
circumstances, having the long winter to pass without food, at 
implements to procure any, did not, however, give way to despair. 
They had a gun, with which they shot twelve deer. Ihen their 
ammunition failed; but some pieces of iron were found on t W 
shore, which they contrived to fashion into pikes. At the moment 
when their stock of venison was nearly exhausted, they found 
occasion to employ these weapons against a Polar bear by which 
they were assailed. The animal, being vanquished and killed 
after a formidable straggle, supplied for the present all tlieir wants. 
His flesh was food; his skin, clothing; his entrails, duly prepared, 
furnished the string which alone had bear wanting to complete 
bow. With that instrument, they were more than a match ior 
the rein-deer and the Arctic fox, with the spoils of which they 
filled both their pantry and their wardrobe; and thenceforth they 
avoided, unless in eases of necessity, the encounter of the bear. 

Being destitute of cooking utensils, they were obliged to eat 
their food nearly raw — dried either by suspension in the smoko 
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during the long winter, or by exposure to the heat of the sun 
during the short summer. Yet this regular supply of fresh meat, 
and, above all, the constant exercise to which necessity prompted, 
enabled them to preserve their health for six long years, during 
which they looked in vain for deliverance. In this time they 
killed ten bears, two hundred and fifty rein-deer, and a multitude 
of foxes. At last one of them died, when the three survivors sunk 
into despondency, giving up all hopes of relief, and looking for- 
ward to the moment when the last of them 'would become the 
prey of the bears. 

Suddenly, on the 15th August 1749, having descried a vessel 
at sea, they lighted fires on the heights, hoisted a flag formed of 
rein-deer skins, and were at length observed and taken on board 
the ship, which proved to belong to their native country. 


ICELAND, MOUNT HECIA, AID THE GEYSERS, 

Iceland is an island somewhat larger than Ireland. It is situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, on the confines of the Arctic Circle, amid 
regions of ice and snow; yet it gives abundant evidence of the 
volcanic fires which are slumbering beneath its surface. 

^ Dismal tracts of lava, whose gloom is barely relieved by the 
columns of smoke that are constantly ascending through apertures 
and fissures in various parts of their surface, traverse the island 
in almost every direction. 

A deep valley, one hundred miles wide, covered with lava, sand, 
and ashes, and studded with low volcanic cones, stretches across the 
island from sea to sea. This valley is a tremendous desert, never 
approached without dread even by the natives — a scene of perpetual 
conflict between the antagonist powers of fire and frost, without a 
drop of water or a blade of grass : no living creature is to be seen 
— not a bird, nor even an insect. The surface is a confused mass 
of hardened streams of lava, rent by crevices ; and rocks piled on 
rocks, and occasional glaciers, complete the scene of desolation. 

At the southern end of this valley, which opens to the sea in a 
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Vvi.de plain, stands the celebrated volcano, Mount Heela, 5,2 00 
feet high- and covered with perpetual snow. 

There are many other volcanoes in the island, but Heela, from 
its insulated position, its vicinity to the coast, and its terrific 
eruptions, is the best known. Twenty-three violent eruptions are 
recorded as having occurred between the years 1004 and 17 GG. 
One of these continued for six years, spreading devastation over 
a part of the country once the abode of a thriving colony, now 
covered with lava and ashes. The latest eruption of Mount Ilecla 
was in 1840. 

The Skaptar Jokul is another of the volcanoes of Iceland. Its 
eruption in 1783 is one of the most dreadful on record. Before 
it broke out, the volcanic fire must have been in fearful commo- 
tion under Jilurope; for a tremendous earthquake occurred that 
year, and rioted a large district of Calabria; and a submarine 
volcano at the same time burned for many weeks in the ocean, 
thirty miles south-west of Iceland. Its fires suddenly ceased, 
but they burst out with terrific fury from the Skaptar Jokul. The 
sun was hid for several months by dense masses of vapour, which 
extended to England and Holland, and clouds of ashes were car- 
ried many hundreds of miles to sea. The lava flow- ed in a stream 
from twenty to thirty miles broad, which filled the beds of rivers, 
and poured into the sea, nearly fifty miles from the place of it& 
eruption. Some rivers at a distance from the stream of lava were 
heated to ebullition; others "were dried up; the condensed vapour 
fill in snow and torrents of rain ; the country was laid waste ; 
famine and disease ensued ; and in the course of the two succeeding 
years 1,300 people, and 150,000 sheep and horses, perished. The 
scene of horror -was closed by a dreadful earthquake. 

The most favoured portion of this desolate land is on the eastern 
shore. Here the soil is wonderfully good, and there is more 
vegetation than in any other part of Iceland. Willows and juni- 
pers adorn the valleys, and birch trees, a few feet high, are in one 
place abundant. The inhabitants are, however, dependent for fuel 
on the Gulf Stream, which brings drift-wood in great quantities 
from Mexico and the coasts of America ; and some floated down 
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the rivers of Asia is drifted by currents from the northern shores 
of Siberia, .Hurricanes are frequent and violent in Iceland : and 
although thunder is seldom heard in high latitudes, Iceland is an 
exception, for tremendous thunder-storms are not uncommon there, 
— a circumstance attributed to the volcanic nature of the island, as 
lightning accompanies volcanic eruptions everywhere. 

The climate of Iceland is much less rigorous than that of Green- 
land, and it would be still milder were not the air chilled by the 
immense fields of ice from the Polar Sea which beset its shores. 

Among the remarkable features of this interesting island are its 
hot springs, which in some places throw up a column of water to 
the height of a hundred feet. These springs abound in many parts 
of the coast, as well as in the interior of the island ; and in some 
cases the waters of the ocean are sensibly heated by their action. 

The most celebrated of these hot springs are the Geysers, 
situated in the north of the island, where, within the space of a 
few acres, more than fifty of them may be seen. 

The Great Geyser rises from a mound of flinty earth, deposited 
by the water to the height of about 30 feet, and extending about 
two hundred feet across. On the top of this mound is a basin 
sixty feet wide and seven feet deep, in the centre of which is the 
pipe or opening through which the water rises. 

Small eruptions of the Geyser take place every two or three hours ; 
but the great eruption occurs only once in about forty hours. 

A visit to the Geysers is thus described by Lord Dufferin 
“As the baggage-horses, with our tents and beds, had not yet 
arrived, we sat quietly down to coffee, brewed in Geysers’ water; 
when suddenly it seemed as if beneath our very feet a quantity of 
cannon were going off under-ground. The whole earth shook. 
We set off at full speed toward the Great Geyser, expecting to see 
the grand water explosion. By the time we reached its brim, 
however, the noise had ceased, and all we could see was a slight 
trembling movement in the centre, 

“Irritated at this false alarm, we determined to revenge our- 
selves by going and tormenting the Strokr. Strokr, or the churn , 
you must know, is an unfortunate Geyser, with so little command 
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over Ms temper and his stomach, that you can get a rise out of 
him whenever you like. All that is necessary is to collect a 
quantity of sods, and throw them down his funnel. As he has 
no basin to protect himself from these liberties, you can approach 
to the very edge of the pipe, about five feet in diameter, and 
look down at the water which is perpetually boiling at the 
bottom. In a few minutes the close of turf you have just ad- 
ministered begins to disagree with him. He works Mmself up 
into an awful passion. Tormented by the qualms of sickness, he 
groans, and hisses, and boils np, and spits at you with malicious 
vehemence, until at last, with a roar of mingled pain and rage, he 
throws up into the air a column of water forty feet high, which 
carries with it all the sods that have been cast in, and scatters 
them scalded and half digested at your feet. So irritated has the 
poor thing’s stomach become by the discipline it has undergone, 
that even long after all foreign matter has been thrown off, it goes 
on retching and sputtering, until at last nature is exhausted, when, 
sobbing and sighing to itself, it sinks back into the bottom of its den. 

“ As the Great Geyser explodes only once in forty hours or more, 
it was, of course, necessary that we should wait his pleasure ; — in 
fact, our movements entirely depended on his. For the next 
two or three days, therefore, like pilgrims round an ancient 
shrine, we patiently kept watch ; but he scarcely deigned to favour^ 
us with the slightest manifestation of Ms latent energies. Two 
or three times the cannonading we had heard immediately after 
our arrival recommenced, and once an eruption to the height of 
about ten feet occurred; but so brief was its duration, that by 
the* time we were on the spot, although the tent was not eighty 
yards distant, all was over. At length, after three days’ watching 
in languid expectation of the eruption, our desire was gratified. A. 
cry from the guides made us start , to our feet and rush toward 
the basin. The usual under-ground thunders had already com- 
menced ; a violent agitation was disturbing the centre of the pool 
Suddenly a dome of water lifted itself to the height of eight ox 
ten feet, then burst and fell ; immediately after which, a shining 
liquid column, or rather a sheaf of columns, wreathed in robes of 
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vapour, sprang about seventy feet into the air ; and, in a succession 
of jerking leaps, each higher than the last, flung their silvery crests 
against the sky. For a few minutes the fountain held its own 
then all at once it appeared to lose its ascending energy. The 
unstable waters faltered, drooped, fell, 'like a broken purpose, 9 
back upon themselves, and were immediately sucked down into 
the recesses from which they had sprung. 99 

The Geysers are supposed to be caused by the collection of 
heated, vapours in large cavities of the earth, which at length 
acquire sufficient force to expel the waters subject to their pressure. 
The word Geyser signifies, in the Icelandic dialect, “ fury 59 

Thus, amidst the wildness and desolation of Icelandic scenery 
the simple inhabitants have abundant opportunity of recognising, 
in these magnificent fountains, and in the awful grandeur of vol- 
canoes and volcanic remains, the constant presence arid mighty 
power of their Creator. 

THE XCELAHDEKS. 

The Icelanders have been noted for the almost unconquerable 
attachment which they feel to their native island. With all their 
privations, and exposed as they are to numerous dangers, they live 
finder the practical influence of one of their common proverbs, 
— “ Iceland is the best land on which the sun shines. 59 Their 
language, dress, and mode of life, have been invariably the same 
during a period of nine centuries, while those of other nations 
have been subject to constant change. 

Accustomed from their earliest years to hear of the character of 
tlieir ancestors, and of the asylum -which their native island afforded 
to science when the rest of Europe was immersed in ignorance and 
barbarism, the Icelanders naturally possess a high degree of 
national feeling. The early and success! ul application of the Ice- 
landers to the study of the sciences forms a perfect marvel in the 
history of literature. At a period when the darkest gloom was 
spread over Europe, the inhabitants of this comparatively barren 
Island were cultivating with success both poetry and history 5 
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and the stores of knowledge which they accumulated referred not 
only to their native country, but to distant lands, and have in 
recent years supplied valuable information on many important 
points connected with the history of other nations. . 

At the present day travellers are struck by the universal diffu- 
sion of the general principles of knowledge among the inhabitants. 
Though there is only one school in Iceland, and that solitary school 
is exclusively designed for the education of such as are afterwards 
to fill offices in Church and State, yet it is exceedingly rare to 
meet with a boy or girl, who has attained the age of nine or ten 
years, that cannot read and write with ease. 

Domestic education is most rigidly attended to ; and it is no 
uncommon thing to hear youths repeat passages from Greek and 
Latin authors, who have never been further than a few miles from 
the place where they were born. On many occasions, indeed, the 
common people among the Icelanders discover an acquaintance 
with the history and literature of other nations which is perfectly 
astonishing. 

Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, has a population of 1,200 in- 
habitants. In one respect it is a singulardooking place. Nearly 
all the houses are black They are principally wooden buildings, 
one story high, and covered with a coat of tar instead of paint. 
The author of c< Rambles in Iceland ?? thus describes a visit to it 

“ I walked through the lonely streets, and was struck with the 
appearance of taste and comfort in the modest-looking dwellings. 
Lace curtains, and frequently crimson ones in addition, and pots 
of flowers — geraniums, roses, fuchsias, &e. — were in nearly every 
windows The white-painted sash contrasted strongly with the 
dark, tar-coloured wmod. After hearing a good deal of the 
poverty of the Icelanders, and their few resources, I am surprised 
to find the place look so comfortable and pleasant. The merchant 
usually has his store and house under one roof. The 4 cathe- 
dral J is a neat, substantial church edifice, built of brick, and sur- 
mounted by a steeple. This, with the college, three stories high; 
the hotel, a two-story budding with a square roof running up to a 
peak; and the governor’s house, a long, low, white-washed edifice, 
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built of lava, are the highest buildings in Reykjavik. Directly 
behind the town is a small fresh-water lake, about a mile in 
length. What surprises me most is the luxuriance of the vege- 
tation. Potatoes several feet high and in blossom, and fine- 
looking turnips, and beds of lettuce, appear in almost all the 
gardens. In the governor’s garden I see a very flourishing-look- 
ing tree, trained against the south side of a wall. This is not 
quite large enough, for a main-mast to a man-of-war, but still it 
might make a tolerable cane, — that is, provided it were straight. 
It is about five feet high, and is, perhaps, the largest tree in Ice- 
land. The temperature now, in midsummer, is delicious. The 
people I am. highly pleased with, so far as I have seen them. There 
is an agreeable frankness about them, and a hearty hospitality 
not to be mistaken. 

u I shortly prepared for a journey to the Geysers. They are only 
seventy miles from the capital ; but if the traveller get over that 
ground in two days he will do well Roads — except mere bridle 
paths — or vehicles of any kind, are unknown in Iceland. All- 
travelling is on horseback. Immense numbers of horses are raised 
in the country, and they are exceedingly cheap. As for travelling 
on foot, even short journeys, no one ever thinks of it. The roads 
are so bad for walking, and generally so good for riding, that shoe- 
leather, to say nothing of fatigue, would cost nearly as much as 
horse-flesh. The horses are certainly serviceable, hardy little 
animals, A stranger in travelling must always have c a guide;’ and 
if he goes equipped for a journey, and wishes to make good speed, 
he must have six or eight horses; one for himself, another for the 
guide, and one or two for the baggage, and then as many relay 
horses. A tent is carried, unless a traveller chooses to take his 
chance for lodgings. Such a thing as a hotel is not found in 
Iceland, out of the capital He must take his provisions with 
him, as he will be able to get little on his route except milk ; 
sometimes a piece of beef, or a saddle of mutton or venison, and 
some fresh-water fish. The luggage is carried in packing-trunks 
that are made for the purpose, and fastened to a rude sort of 
frame that serves as a pack-saddle/’ 
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GREENLAND, 

It is now known that Greenland and other parts of America were 
visited by the Northmen or sea-kings of Scandinavia in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. 

While Alfred was engaged in expelling the Danes from England, 
and bestowing the rudiments of civilization on his country, these 
daring sea rovers of Northern Europe had discovered and were 
forming settlements in Iceland. They had thus already made 
more than half the voyage between Europe and America. 

A century later Iceland itself was able to send out her colonies ; 
for we read not only of the discovery of Greenland by these hardy 
and adventurous Northmen, but of their forming settlements on 
its coasts. 

. Notwithstanding, therefore, . the renown to which Columbus is 
justly entitled for his subsequent discoveries, the coast of America 
was really known to European adventurers several centuries before 
his day. 

Greenland is a vast island, at least ten times larger than Bri- 
tain ; but its exact extent is not known, as its northern limit, 
which lies far within the Arctic Ocean, has never been explored. 

The American expedition of 1853, under the command of the 
celebrated Dr. Kane, reached a point on the western coast of 
Greenland further north than had previously been attained. It was 
within six hundred miles of the North Pole. Here they discovered 
an immense glacier, since named the Humboldt Glacier, which, as 
described by Dr. Kane, rose like a solid glassy wall, 300 feet above 
the level of the w r ater ! He considers this great glacier to be the 
northern termination of a vast ice ocean which occupies the interior 
of nearly the whole of Greenland. u Imagine/ 5 says he, u the centre 
of such a continent — for Greenland is in mass strictly continental 
—occupied through nearly its whole extent by a deep, unbroken sea 
of ice, that gathers perennial increase from the water-shed of vast 
snow-covered mountains, and from all the precipitations of the atmo- 
sphere upon its own surface. Imagine this moving onward like a 
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great glacial river ; seeking outlets at every fiord and valley ; rolling 
icy cataracts into the Atlantic and Greenland seas; and, having at 
last reached the northern limit of the land that had home it up, 
pouring out a mighty frozen torrent into unknown Arctic space. . 
Here was a plastic, moving, semi-solid mass, obliterating life, 
swallowing rocks and islands, and ploughing its way with irresist- 
ible force through the crust of an investing sea.” 

Attempts were made by one of Dr. Kane’s sledge parties to 
climb the glacier ; but, though provided with apparatus, they 
failed in all their efforts to scale the stupendous mass. Another 
party, pushing northward and keeping parallel to the glacier, at a 
cl istance of about six miles from it, came in sight of a vast open 
sea extending as far as the eye could reach. This sea abounded 
with seals, bears, and all kinds of Arctic birds. It would thus 
seem as if the limit of the icy barrier had been reached, and that 
probably round the Pole itself there exists an open sea in which 
animal life is abundant. 

In this discovery is comprised all that is known of the northern 
coast of Greenland. 

The western coasts are indented by numerous creeks and fiords; 
in many of which the ground, for two or three months in the year, 
looks verdant and yields tolerable pasturage. 

<*The eastern coasts can rarely be approached by the whalers, as 
the vast streams of ice which in summer are constantly driven 
from the north create a formidable and generally an impassable 
barrier. 


TEE GBEIELAKBEKS. 

Oun first knowledge of Hie Esquimaux race was obtained from 
Greenland ; for the native inhabitants of Greenland are true Esqui- 
maux. The habits of these people have been made familiar to 
us by the accounts given to the world by Danish colonists and 
missionaries, hundreds of years ago; and, in later times, by the 
Arctic explorers and whale fishers who have visited the frozen 
regions of the north. 
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They inhabit a vast territory, extending from Greenland to the 
shores of the Pacific ; and yet the whole Esquimaux race is sup- 
posed to number only about 50,000, or not much more than the ' 
population of such a town as York. The average stature of the 
Esquimaux is far below that of European nations. The common 
height is little more than live feet, and an Esquimaux of six feet 
would be a giant among his people. 

The Esquimaux have no intercourse with other nations, except 
as they may occasionally be visited ; and hence their language and 
customs are preserved almost free from change. 

Uninfluenced by the demands of fashion, the dress of the Esqui- 
maux never alters. Their garments are composed of the skins of the 
rein-deer, seals, and birds ; and great skill is shown in their con- 
struction and arrangement. The fine sewing which they perform 
on skin is done with the bones of birds, instead of needles ; and for 
thread they use the sinews of rein-deer, seals, or whales, split very 
thin and twisted together double or threefold with their fingers. 

The Northern Esquimaux live in snow or ice houses; but the 
huts in the south of Greenland are made of stone or wood, and 
covered with brush, turf, and earth. In the summer they live in 
tents made of skins. It is not uncommon to find several families 
crowded together in the smallest possible space, where they eat, 
drink, and sleep, with fish and flesh lying all around, and dogs 
reposing on every side. 

The food of the Esquimaux consists of almost every animal 
found within their region; but tlxe seal and the walrus are their 
principal support for nine months of the year. Their improvidence 
often reduces them to terrible straits. Captain Parry speaks of 
meeting with some who had no food, and who were devouring the 
very skins which composed their clothes, to keep them from starva- 
tion. 

The children are carried about by the mother very carefully on 
her back, in a fur hood, until they are two or three years of age, and 
then they take care of themselves, being expected to imitate what 
they see others do. A boy very early has a bow and arrow put into 
his hands, that he may practise shooting at a mark. He also 
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throws stones at some particular object at a little distance, to de- 
termine the correctness of bis aim. Toward Ms tenth,; year, ; Ms 
father provides him with a kayak, that he may initiate Mm in the 
arts of rowing, rising, oversetting, and coming up again, fowling, 
fishing, and all those dexterous feats in which he is himself skilled. 
In his sixteenth year he is expected to accompany his father in seal- 
catching; and Ms first seal is made the occasion of great festivity 
The girls, at fourteen years of age, are required to sew, cook, and 
dress leather ; and two or three years later they must learn to row 
the woman’s boat and build houses. 

The men make all the fishing and hunting implements, and pre- 
pare the wood-work of the boats ; and the women cover them with 
skins. When a seal is conveyed to the shore, the women cut and 
cook it, and arrange the different parts which are appropriated to 
clothing, shoes, and other uses, and manufacture them accordingly. 
In these processes they use on ly a circular knife, formed of bone 
or ivory; a sharp bone as a needle; and their teeth, with which they 
soften and pull the skins into the desired form. The men leave 
all the proceeds of the hunting and fishing to them; but, on the 
whole, they have a hard life. While they remain with their parents, 
they share the fortunes of the. family, but from the age of twenty 
their life is full of precarious toil. 

The traffic of the Greenlanders is, of course, limited to a very 
small number of articles. The stone kettles used in cooking, the 
arrows and other instruments for fishing and hunting, articles of 
clothing and the skins from which they are manufactured, form 
their principal stock-in-trade. In the southern part of Greenland, 
the drift-wood, unknown in the north, gives them a greater variety 
of articles ; and they often exchange things which are manufac- 
tured from it, for whaleioone, whale sinews, or some parts of the 
whale which are considered delicious food. They not unlrequentiy 
load their sledges and boats with various commodities, and start off 
with their, families on a trading expedition, A roving life is so 
natural to the Esquimaux, that, even if business of this kind did 
not incite them, they would prefer the change. They often stay 
away for a year or more ; during wMch time they build a house in 
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the neighbourhood of some settlement. The land and sea are both 
open to their use, and they are kindly welcomed by others ■who may 
be considered prior settlers, no matter how large may be their num- 
ber. They rarely cheat, much less rob each other; but they think 
it fair, and even to the credit of their shrewdness, to cheat or steal 
from Europeans all they can. The blubber and skins which they 
sell to them are in exchange for almost any article manufactured 
from iron or steel. They are ignorant of the value of gold, which 
they do not prize more than tin or brass ; but iron, in an/ shape, 
is invaluable to therm 

The Esquimaux are not without their festivities. They play 
ball, sometimes arranging themselves on sides, and testing their 
skill with much spirit. The children arm themselves for the 
game with the curved bones of some animal, and play among the 
snow-drifts with as much frolic as if they had the most attractive 
sports and commodious play -grounds. 

The chief festivity of the Esquimaux is called the Sun Feast, 
at the winter solstice, to celebrate the re-appearance of the sun, 
and the renewal of hunting and fishing opportunities. Through- 
out the country they assemble together in companies, and do their 
best in the way of entertainment. After eating to fulness, they 
play and make music. Their only musical instrument is a sort 
of drum or tambourine, consisting of a stout wooden or whalebone 
hoop, about thirty inches in diameter, over which, when it is to be 
used, a w T et deer-skin, or the skin of a whale’s tongue, is stretched. 
The Esquimaux takes hold of it with his left hand, and strikes 
with a stick on the hoop. He stands in the centre of the com- 
pany, and at every stroke he gives a jump and a whirl, and makes 
sundry motions with his head and arms. He also sings, in a mono- 
tonous tone, a song in honour of seal-cat oiling, and of joy at the 
return of fair weather. 

As the Esquimaux have no general government, no political 
constitution, but are a mere collection of families, they are governed 
to a great extent by public sentiment and by general custom. Yet 
they have a few 7 regulations, which have all the force of law among 
themselves: — Any one may join them in hunting and fishing. 
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Whoever finds drift-wood, whether near Ms own residence or 
remote from it, has only to place a stone on it, and it is re- 
spected as his property, . Whoever, plunges a javelin into a seal, 
although it may escape and be hilled by another person, has a 
right to the animal. If two or more kill a creature together, they 
divide it among them. If several shoot at random at the same 
time, the one who lodges an arrow nearest the heart can claim the 
animal, and he. bestows a portion of the meat upon the others. 
These, land many other customs, which spring from their manner 
of life, control their conduct with great force. 


' IMBUSTRIAL ARTS 01 THE ESQUIMAUX 

The perfection to which the Esquimaux carry such work as they 
attempt is quite wonderful, when we consider the scarcity of 
material and the want of emulation, and of any division of labour 
among them. Their arts are handed down from father to son, 
and remain with no perceptible change from generation to genera- 
tion. Their houses are built with mathematical regularity, and 
are ■well adapted for securing warmth and protection against the 
encroachments of the weather. But still greater skill is shown, 
perhaps, in the construction of their boats, — the kayak, or man’s 
boat, and the oorniak, or woman V boat. 

It is acknowledged that the intelligence of the civilised artisan 
could not produce a result of greater symmetry and finish than the 
kayak of the Greenlander; and the same vessel which William 
Baffin described with so much admiration in 1607, is described by 
Dr. Kane as “ beautiful in model, and graceful as the nautilus.” 
With the exception of the hole in the centre, it is perfectly water 
and air tight, and is propelled by a double-bladed oar, grasped 
in the middle. T he rapidity, ease, and lightness with which it 
follows the motion of the wave, are wonderful, and the man and 
his boat seem to be one creature, passing like a sea-bird over its 
native element. 

The kayak, or man’s boat, has a canoe-shaped frame-work, 
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from eighteen to twenty feet in length, tapering to a point at 
the head and stern, so that it is shaped like a weaver’s shuttle.. 
The breadth at the centre is from one foot and a half to two feet, 
and the depth about one foot. The tinder surface of the vessel 
is rounded just enough to allow a person to sit with his feet ex- 
tended on the bottom ; and as each man is his own boat-builder, 
it is always constructed with a nice adaptation to his particular 
size and weight When completed the whole weight of the vessel 
is not more than sixty pounds, and can be easily carried* on the 
head without the assistance of the hands. 

In front of the kayaker lies his line, rolled up on a little raised 
seat made for it ; and behind him rests his seal- skin bladder, an 
air-tight sack which is always kept inflated and fastened to the 
sealing-line. This is said to answer the double purpose of a buoy 
and a, break or drag to retard the motion of the prey after it 
has been struck. The double-bladed oar is about seven feet in 
length. It is made of solid red deal, if that can be procured, with 
inlaid bone at the sides. The navigator takes it with both hands 
in the middle, striking the water on both sides with great rapidity 
and regularity, as if he were beating time. 

As already stated, the speed which the kayakers make in their 
shell-like vessels is very great. One has been known to go at the 
rate of from sixty to seventy miles a day. These men beeonsa 
so habituated to the changes of the sea that they glide triumph- 
antly over the roughest billows. If a wave threatens to upset 
them, they counteract it by their oar, and maintain an upright 
position ; or, if overturned, they swing round and come up again 
to the surface, as they have taught themselves to do by long prac- 
tice. It is only ‘when they lose their oar that they are overpowered 
by the elements, or when the ice or drift-wood drives furiously 
against them. The kayak is covered with new seal-skin once 
a year, and is so expeditious and convenient that the Danish 
authorities of Greenland use this kind of boat as an express for 
communication between different posts. 

The oomiak, or woman’s boat, is usually about twenty feet long, 
Eve feet broad, and three feet deep. It is sometimes built so as 
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to accommodate twenty persons. It is made of slender laths, 
fastened with whalebone, and covered with dressed seal-skin. 
These boats are generally managed by three or four women together; 
and in fair weather they row them very rapidly. In any danger, 
a man with his kayak keeps them in sight, to aid them if re- 
quired. ■ k'W =. 

The next object of importance to the Esquimaux is the sledge, 
which finds occupation during at least three-fourths of the year. 
A native who possesses both a kayak and a sledge is considered a 
person of property. 

To give a particular description of the sledge would be impossible, 
as there are no two exactly alike, and the materials of which they 
are composed are as various as their form. The best have their 
runners made of the jaw-bones of the whale ; the upper part con- 
sisting of bones, pieces of wood, or deer horns lashed across. 
The length of a bone sledge is from four to fourteen feet, and 
the breadth about twenty inches. 

The skin of the walrus is also often used in winter, when 
frozen, to make sledge-runners. And another ingenious contrivance 
is by putting moss and earth into a seal’s skin and pouring a little 
water into it. The whole soon becomes frozen info one solid piece, 
and an excellent sledge-runner is thus easily formed. Across 
both these kinds of runners there is the same arrangement as 
in the bone sledge. The surface of the runners is coated with 
ice by pouring water over them mixed with snow; this makes 
them slide forward with ease, and greatly assists in lightening 
the load for the dogs. 

In the second voyage of Sir John Eoss to the Arctic regions, it 
is related of the steward that he purchased a sledge of the Esqui- 
maux, and, on examining it, found it to be made of salmon, with 
skins sewed over them ; but the cross pieces were the leg bones of 
the rein-deer; It sometimes happens that when these poor 
creatures are driven to extremity for food, they break up their 
sledges, and make a dainty meal of them ! 
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There are scarcely any coasts in the world more teeming with 
an unal life than the sterile and ice-bound shores of the Arctic 
regions. From Greenland westward along the northern coasts of 
America, countless thousands of hears, seals, walruses, foxes, 
dogs, and other Arctic mammals, and countless millions of gulls, 
geese, auks, and other far-flying aquatic birds,— some through the 
air, and others upon vast fields of ice either fixed or moving, — are 
continually passing to and fro. 

The animals found in these frozen regions have a double in- 
terest to the voyager, both because they supply him with nourish- 
ing food, and because they interrupt the intense solitude of that 
vast and silent land. Vegetable life grows more scant and stunted 
as he advances north, but animal life is larger and more abundant 
in development, al though seen in less variety. The Arctic animals 
show less beauty of colouring than those of warmer climates; 
white and different shades of brown principally supplying the 
place of the more brilliant tints. 

There is a wonderful adaptation in creatures to their natural 
condition. In warm latitudes, the quadrupeds have thin and 
short hair, but those of the polar regions are supplied with tin? 
thickest furs. The aquatic birds, also, are protected by a coat 
of oily feathers, so that they can plunge securely into the icy 
waters. 

Almost all Arctic animals are beasts and birds of prey ; and 
they derive their sustenance mainly from the sea- — the land fur- 
nishing very scanty means of supporting life. The ultimate 
source from which the food of all these animals comes — and 
which, from its abundance, is the cause of the extreme pro- 
lificness of life in all those regions— is derived from the vast 
number of medusas or jelly-fishes, with which the seas in those 
latitudes are filled. 

There is a very large class of these creatures, known to natural- 
ists by the name of Acaleptm> from a Greek word meaning 
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nettles . This name is given to the class from the fact that some 
of the species have the power of producing a stinging sensation 
on being touched in the water, or held in the hand. These 
species are common upon our coasts, and boys often encounter 
them in bathing. They call them sea-nettles, sting-galls, and 
other such names. The whole class of medus® are called by 
sailors jelly-fishes, or sea-blubber. 

These creatures have a very singular appearance when swimming 
in the "water. The different species are of various forms and of 
all sizes, but they all seem to consist of a transparent jelly, of a 
symmetrical and curious form, hut without limbs or members. 
They move through the water by a series of alternate contractions 
and expansions ; by means of which they make a certain degree of 
progress, though in the main they are drifted to and fro wherever 
the tides and currents bear them. 

The substance of which they are composed, as has already been 
said, consists of a transparent jelly, but it is sometimes adorned 
with curious and beautiful tints of colour ; and certain lines are 
seen in some cases ramifying through it, forming a net-work of a 
very geometrical character, and denoting the complete organiza- 
tion of the mass. 

Some of the species have a sort of fringe of hairs, like little 
•makes, which hang from the margin of the cup -shaped disc that 
is formed by their bodies, and float writhing and twisting in the 
water, as the cup, by alternate expansions and contractions, forces 
its way along. It is from this circumstance that they have 
received their name of medusae — medusa having been a fabled 
monster of ancient times, whose head was adorned with snakes 
instead of hair. 

Many of the medusas, are phosphorescent; and these luminous 
species are sometimes so numerous that the whole surface of the 
ocean glows with them at night, as if the waves were undulations 
of liquid fire. 

The different species vary extremely, both in form and in size. 
Some are so minute as not to be seen by the naked eye; in conse- 
quence of which it often happens that curious persons, seeing the 
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whole surface of the sea glowing with the light which they pro- 
duce, are surprised to find nothing visible in the water, when they 
draw up a bucketful of it to the deck of the ship, in order to 
ascertain the cause. 

Others of the medusae are of great size and 'strength. They 
sometimes seize and devour fishes of considerable magnitude; 
and yet their bodies contain so little substance that when drawn 
up on the beach they look like a mere mass of jelly. On being 
exposed for a short time to the sun and air, they almost entirely 
dry up and disappear, leaving nothing behind them but a thin 
filmy web. 

Animals of this class swarm in countless millions in all the 
northern seas. So dense are the shoals, sometimes, that the whole 
colour of the sea, for hundreds of miles, is changed by them. 
They furnish, of course, immense quantities of food for whales mid 
other cetaceous animals, and also for fishes of all kinds; "which id 
their turn give sustenance to bears, seals, walruses, and multitudes 
of other animals. 


Great God] how manifold, how infinite 
Are all thy works! with what a clear foresight 
Didst thou . create 'and multiply their birth t . 
Thy riches fill the far-extended earth ; 

The ample sea, in whose unfathomed deep 
Innumerable sorts of creatures creep ; 
Bright-scaled fishes in her entrails glide, 

And high-built ships upon .her bosom ride ; 

About whose sides the crooked dolphin plays, 

And monstrous whales huge spouts of water raise, 
AH on the land, or in the ocean Bred, 

On thee depend, in their due season fed ; 

They gather what thy bonnteons hands bestow, 
And in the summer of tby favour grow. 
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Seals are amphibious animals/ and are found in almost every 
quarter of the globe, but are especially abundant in the frozen 
regions of the north. The Arctic species are very numerous, and 
are applied by the Esquimaux to a great variety of purposes. They 
furnish food for his table, oil for his lamp, clothing for his person, 
while"their bones and skins supply materials for the light boats 
in which he travels across the icy seas. 

The common seal is from four to five feet long, and its weight 
is sometimes above two hundred pounds. Its head is round, 
and in some positions it has the appearance of a dog. The limbs 
of the seal are like paddles. The arm and fore-arm of the anterior 
limbs are very short, so that the paw extends but little from the 
body. The paw is made of what corresponds to the finger- bones 
in man, and is covered with a skin which stretches between the 
fingers, so as to resemble the webbed feet of swimming birds. In 
giving the backward stroke in swimming the fingers are spread out, 
but in the forward stroke they are brought together. The hinder 
limbs are directed backward, so as to look very much like a tail 
at the end of the tapering body. In swimming, the seal uses the 
" fore paws as paddles; and the hinder ones, with an up and down 
motion, form both a sculling and steeling oar. On land or ice the 
movements of the seal are very awkward, it being carried forward 
by the fore paws, while the hinder feet are dragged along. Its 
body is covered with a glossy fur, closely set to the skin, so as not 
to interfere with its swimming, which it performs with great 
celerity. The nostrils and the ears have valves, which the animal 
can close when it goes under water, where it can, like the whale, 
remain for some length of time. 

The Esquimaux uses various stratagems for taking these 
creatures, -which are by no means easy of capture. They are 
usually very shy and suspicious, even in places where man has 
never been seen by them. They have also other enemies, especially 
the great Polar bear ; and the dread of this tyrant of the icy seas 



keeps them ever on the alert. Notwithstanding their watchful- 
ness, however, both the bear and man make great havoc among 
them, and; each year hundreds of thousands of them are destroyed 

The bear, in capturing seals, exhibits a cunning excelled only by 
that of man himself. When this great quadruped perceives 
a seal basking on the edge of an ice-field, he does not rush 
directly toward it, for he knows that this would defeat his pur- 
pose ; for if seen by the seal, the latter would at once sink into the 
water or swim beyond his reach. To prevent this, the bear makes 
his approaches under water by diving below the surface, now 
and then cautiously raising his head to see the true position of 
his intended victim. At last he gets close in to the edge of the 
floe, in such a position as to cut off the seal’s retreat. A single 
spring brings him on the ice, and then, before the poor seal has 
time to flounder to the water, it finds itself locked in the deadly 
embrace of the bear. 

When a seal is thus detected asleep by a native, he approaches 
it in his kayak, taking care to paddle cautiously and silently till 
he gets between it and the open water. If he succeed in this, 
he then easily kills it with a club or a spear. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the seal goes to sleep on the surface of the open -water. 
Then the approach is made in a similar manner by the kayak, 
and the animal is struck with a harpoon. But a single blow 
does not always kill a seal, especially if it be a large one, and the 
blow has been ill directed. In such cases the animal would 
undoubtedly make its escape and carry the harpoon along with 
it; which would be a serious loss to the owner, who does not 
obtain such a weapon without great difficulty. To prevent this, 
the Esquimaux attaches a float or buoy to Ms harpoon by means 
of a cord ; and this so impedes the progress of the seal through 
the water, that it can neither dive nor swim to any great distance. 
Wherever the seal may go, the float betrays its track, and the 
Esquimaux follows in his shuttle-shaped kayak till he can strike 
again with surer aim. 

In winter, when the sea is quite covered with ice, one might 
fancy that the seal fishery would be at an end, for the seal is 
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essentially a marine animal. But although it can exist on ice or 
dry land it cannot subsist there. It must have access to the 
water in order to procure its food, which consists of small fish and 
mollusca. When the ice becomes, as it often does, a full yard in 
thickness, extending oxer hundreds of miles of the sea, how does 
the seal get to the water'? and when in the water, how do the 
Esquimaux get at the seal? It could not be readied at all, and 
at such a season the poor natives would undoubtedly starve, were 
it not for a habit peculiar to this animal, which, happily for them, 
brings it within their reach. 

Though the seal can live for a time under water like a fish, it 
must now and then come to the surface for fresh air. With this 
design, while the ice is yet thin it breaks a hole in it, and this 
hole it keeps carefully open during the entire winter, clearing out 
each new crust as it forms. No matter to what thickness the ice 
may attain, this hole always forms a breathing-place for the seal, 
and a passage by which it may reach the upper surface, and 
indulge itself in its favourite siesta in the open air. Knowing 
this habit, the Esquimaux takes advantage of it to make the seal 
liis captive. When the animal is discovered on the ice, the hunter 
approaches it with the greatest stealth and caution. This is 
absolutely necessary ; for if the enemy is perceived, or makes the 
-slightest noise, the wary seal flounders rapidly into its hole, and 
is lost. If much frightened, it will not re-appear for a long time, 
denying itself its open-air exercise until the patience of its per- 
secutor is quite worn out and the coast is again clear. 

In making his approaches the hunter uses all his art. In order 
to conceal himself, he not only takes advantage of every inequality 
— such as snow-drifts and ice-hillocks — but he also practises an 
ingenious deception, by dressing himself in the skin of a seal of 
like species, giving his body the figure of the animal, and imitating 
its motions, by floundering clumsily over the ice, and oscillating 
his head from side to side, just as seals are seen to do. 

This. deception often proves successful, when the hunter under 
any other shape would in vain endeavour to get within striking 
distance of his prey. When seals are scarce, and the supply 
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greatly needed, the Esquimaux often lies patiently for hours 
together on the edge of a seal-hole waiting for the animal to come 
up. In order to give it time to get well out upon the ice, the 
hunter conceals himself behind a heap of snow, which he has 
collected and piled up for the purpose. A float-stick, ingeniously 
placed in the water of the breathing-hole, serves as a signal to tell 
when the seal is mounting through; its trap-like passage, the 
motion of the stick betraying its ascent. The hunter then gets 
himself into the right attitude to strike, and summons* all his 
energies for the encounter. 


Even during the long dark night of winter this mode of 
capturing the seal is practised. The hunter, having discovered a 
breathing -hole — which its dark colour enables hint to find— pro- 
ceeds in the following manner: He scrapes away the snow from 
around it, and lifting up some water pours it on the ice, so as to 
.make a circle of a darker hue around the orifice. He then makes 
a sort of cake of pure white snow, and with this covers the hole 
as with a lid. In the centre of this lid he punches a small opening 
with the shaft-end of his spear, and then sits down and patiently 
awaits the issue. ■ 

The seal ascends unsuspiciously, as before. The dark water, 
bubbling up through the small central orifice, betrays its approach, 
which can be perceived even in the darkest night. The hunter 
does not w T ait until it has climbed out upon the ice. Perhaps if 
he did so, the suspicious creature might detect the device, and 
dive down again. But it is not allowed time for reflection. Before 
it can turn its unwieldy body, the heavy spear of the hunter — 
struck through the yielding snow — descends upon its skull, and 
kills it in an instant. 



THE WALEUS. 

The walrus, or sea-horse, is one of the most characteristic inhabi- 
tants of the Arctic regions. Formed for a life among the icy seas, 
where it is found in large herds, it is protected against the ex- 
C21) 16 
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fcreme cold by a skin nearly an inch thick, and a coating of oily 
fat with which its body is completely enveloped. 

The most remarkable feature in the walrus consists in two im- 
mense teeth, or tusks, which ; project in a curved line from the 
upper jaw, and are sometimes two feet long. They are of beautiful 
white hone, almost equal to ivory. With these tusks the walrus 
gathers its food, by scraping mussels and other shell-fish from the 
rocks and out of the sand. They also form powerful weapons of 
defence against the Polar bear and its other enemies. 

u Even when not excited, 75 says Dr. Kane, “ he manages Ms 
tusks bravely. They are so strong that he uses them to grapple 
the rocks with, and. to climb steeps of ice and land which would be 
inaccessible to him without their aid. He ascends in this way 
rocky islands that are sixty or a hundred feet above the level of 
the sea; and I have myself seen Mm in these elevated positions 
basking with his young in the cool sunshine of August and 
September. 

“ He can strike a fearful blow, but prefers charging with his 
tusks in a soldierly manner. I do not doubt the old stories of 
the Spitsbergen, fisheries, where the walrus puts to flight the 
crowds of European boats. The walrus is the lion of the Danish 
Esquimaux, and they always speak of him with the highest re- 
spect. 

“ I have heard of oomiaks being detained for days at a time at 
the crossings of straits and passages which he infested. Governor 
Flaischer told me that, in 1830, a brown walrus, — which, according 
to the Esquimaux, is the fiercest, — after being lanced and maimed 
near Uppernavik, routed his numerous assailants, and drove them 
in fear to seek for help from the settlement. His movements 
■were so violent as to j^rk out the harpoons that v T ere stuck into 
him. The governor slew him with great difficulty, after several 
rifle-shots and lance-wounds from Ms whale-boat. 55 

a On one occasion/ 5 says Captain Beechey, “ some of the crew 
of the Trent having wounded a walrus, took to their boat, when 
they were assailed by a large herd of these animals. Snorting 
. with rage, they rushed at the boat, and it was with the utmost 
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difficulty they were prevented from upsetting it or tearing it to 
pieces. They would place their tusks on the gunwale, or rush at 
it with their heads. The herd was so numerous, and their attacks 
so incessant, that there was not time to load a musket. The, 
purser, fortunately, had Ms gun loaded, and the men being nearly 
exhausted with chopping and striking at their assailants, he 
snatched it up, and, thrusting the muzzle into the mouth of a 
large and formidable walrus, who seemed to be the leader of the 
herd, he fired. The wound proved mortal, and the anifrial fell 
back among Ms companions, who immediately desisted from the 
attack, and in a moment quitted the boat, swimming away as 
hard as they could with their leader, whom they actually bore 
up with their tusks and preserved from sinking.” 

The walrus has two great enemies in Ms icy home — the Esqui- 
maux and the Polar bear. Captain Beechy thus graphically 
describes the manoeuvres of that king of the bruin race, which 
must often be attended with success. The bears, when hungry, 
are always on the watch for animals sleeping upon the ice, 
and they try to come on them unawares ; t( One sunshiny day 
a walrus, of nine or ten feet in length, rose in a pool of water 
not very far from us ; and, after looking around, drew Ms greasy 
carcass upon the ice, where he rolled, about for a time, and 
at length laid himself down to sleep. A bear, which had 
probably been observing his movements, crawled carefully upon 
the ice on the opposite side of the pool, and began to roll about 
also, but apparently more with design than for amusement, as 
he gradually lessened the distance that intervened between 
himself and Ms victim. The walrus, suspicious of his advances, 
drew himself up preparatory to a precipitate retreat into the 
water in case of a nearer acquaintance* with his playful but 
treacherous visitor ; on which the hear became instantly motion- 
less, as if in the act of sleep ; but after a time he began to lick his 
paws and clean himself, occasionally encroaching a little more 
upon his intended prey. But even this artifice did not succeed : 
the wary walrus was far too cunning to allow himself to be 
entrapped. He suddenly plunged into the pool ; which the bear no 
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sooner observed than lie threw off all disguise, rushed toward the 
spot, and followed him in an instant into the water ; where, I fear, 
he was as much disappointed of his meal as we were of the pleas- 
ure of witnessing a very interesting encounter.” 

The front part of the head of a young walrus, when seen at a 
distance, is not unlike the human face ; and, as the creature lias 
the habit of raising its head above water to look at ships and 
other passing objects, this resemblance may have given rise to the 
old stories of mermaids and mermen in the Northern Seas. 

The meat of the walrus is not despised by Europeans, while to 
the Esquimaux there is no greater treat than a kettle filled with 
walrus blubber. 


A WALEUS HUNT, 

[The following description of a walrus lutnf is from Dr. Kane’s * Arctic Explorations.” 

It was witnessed by Lieutenant Morton, one of Dr Kano’s party.] 

The party which Morton attended on their walrus hunt had 
three sledges. One was to be taken to a cache in the neighbour- 
hood ; the other two were dragged at a quick run toward the open 
water, about ten miles off to the south-west. They had but nine 
dogs to these two sledges, one man only riding, the others running 
by turns. As they neared the new ice, and where the black wastes 
of mingled cloud and water betokened the open sea, they would 
from time to time remove their hoods and listen intently for the 
animal’s voice. 

After a while Myouk became convinced, from signs or sounds, 
or both, — for they were inappreciable by Morton, — -that the walruses 
were waiting for him in. a small space of recently-open water that 
was glased over with a few days’ growth of ice* and, moving 
gently on, they soon heard the characteristic bellow of a bull awuk. 
The walrus, like some of the higher order of beings to which he 
has been compared, is fond of his own music, and will lie for 
hours listening to himself. His vocalization is something between 
the mooing of a cow and the deepest baying of a mastiff : very 
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round and full, with its barks or detached notes repeated rather 
quickly, from seven to nine times in succession. 

The party now formed in single file, following in each other’s 
steps : and, guided by an admirable knowledge of ice-topography, 
wound behind hummocks and ridges in a serpentine approach to- 
ward a group of pond-like diseoiourations, recently-frozen ice-spots, 
but surrounded by firmer and older ice. 

When within half a mile of these*, the line- broke, and each man 
crawled toward a separate pool — Morton on his hands and knees 
following Myouk. In a few minutes the walruses were in sight. 

They were five in number, rising at intervals through the ice in a 
body, and breaking it up with an explosive puff that might have 
been heard for miles. Two large grim-looking males w T ere con- 
spicuous as the leaders of the group. 

How for the marvel of the craft. When the walrus is above 
water, the hunter is fiat and motionless ; as he begins to sink, 
alert and ready for a spring. The animal’s head is hardly below 
the water-line before every man is in a rapid ran ; and again, as if 
by instinct, before the beast returns, all are motionless behind 
protecting knolls of ice. They seem to know beforehand not only 
the time he will be absent, but the very spot at which he will re- 
appear. In this way, hiding and advancing by turns, Myouk, 
with Morton at his heels, has reached a plate of thin ice, hardly* 
strong enough to bear them, at the very brink of the water-pool 
the walruses are curvetting in. ; 

Myouk, till now phlegmatic, seems to waken with excitement. 

His coil of walrus-hide, a -well-trimmed line of many fathoms’ 
length, is lying at his side. He fixes one end of it in an iron barb, 
and fastens this loosely by a socket upon a shaft of unicorn’s I 

horn ; the other end is already looped, oy, as sailors would say, I 

“ doubled in a bight.” It is the work of a moment. He has | 

grasped the harpoon : the water is in motion. Puffing with pent- j 

up respiration, the walrus is within a couple of fathoms close I 

before him. Myouk rises slowly — his right arm thrown back, the I 

left flat at his side. The walrus looks about him, shaking the , 1 

water from his crest: Myouk throws up his left arm, and the 
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animal, rising breast-high, fixes one look before be plunges. It 
has cost kirn all that curiosity can cost, — the harpoon is buried 
under his left flipper. 

Though the awuk is down in a moment, Myouk is running at 
desperate speed from the scene of his victory, paying off his coil 
freely, but clutching the end by its loop. As he runs lie seizes a 
small piece of bone, rudely pointed with iron, and, by a sudden 
movement, he drives it into the ice : to this he secures Ids line, 
pressing it down close to the ice-surface with his feet. 

Now comes the struggle. The hole is dashed in mad commo- 
tion with the struggles of the wounded animal ; the line is drawn 
tight at one moment, relaxed the next. The hunter has not left his 
station. There is a crash of the ice ; and rearing up through it 
are two walruses, not many yards from where he stands. One 
of them, the male, is excited and seemingly terrified; the other, 
the female, collected and vengeful. Down they go again, 
after one grim survey of the field; and at that instant Myouk 
changes his position, carrying his coil with him and fixing it 
anew.' • > giSIS 

He has hardly fixed it before the pair have again risen, break- 
ing up an area of ten feet in diameter about the very spot lie left. 
As they sink once more he again changes his place. And so the 
conflict goes on between address and force, till the victim, half 
exhausted, receives a second wound, and is played like a trout by 
the angler’s reel, ...... 

Some idea may be formed of the ferocity of the walrus, from 
the fact that the battle which Morton witnessed — not with- 
out sharing in its dangers — lasted for four hours ; during which 
the animal rushed continually at the Esquimaux as they ap- 
proached, tearing off great tables of ico with his tusks, and show- 
ing no indication of fear whatever. He received upwards of 
seventy lance wounds, — Morton counted over sixty; and even then 
he remained hooked by his tusks to the margin of the ice, either 
unable or unwilling to retire. His female fought in the same 
manner, but fled on receiving a lance-wound. 
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SHOW 

When a cold current of air meets with the vapour contained in 
a warm current of air, it causes that vapour to fall in the form of 
rain, snow, or hail. The state of the atmosphere determines which 
of these, forms it shall take. Snow is formed by the freezing of 
watery particles in the lower regions of the atmosphere, which are 
at first mere icy lines or stars, but collect together, ami form 
flakes, in the course of their descent to the earth. The formation 
of snow is often carried on before the eyes of the dwellers in Arctic 
regions. Though they close every crevice in their huts, in order to 
keep out the cold air, yet the walls are covered with icy particles; 
and when a stream of air accidentally finds entrance, snowy 
flakes are precipitated. The same curious sight has been wit- 
nessed at St. Petersburg. In a crowded assembly-room in that 
capital, a gentleman happened to break a pane of glass, and the 
stream of intensely cold air winch entered by that means was 
sufficient to congeal the vapour in the air of the room, which 
immediately fell in the form of snow-flakes. The Dutch who 
wintered in ISTova Zembla found that snow-flakes were formed 
from the vapour of their breath, every time they came in contact 
with the external air. • 

The snow that falls in northern latitudes is more like a thick 
sleet than the large flakes which we see in England. The particles 
freezing as they descend, assume the form of minute crystals, 
which, in a strong wind, are carried along in a similar manner to 
the sand over the African deserts. 

Hakes of snow, as seen in temperate climates, are generally 
irregular in their shape, though often elegant and reflecting with 
great splendour the rays of the sun. This is also the case in the 
Arctic regions, when the temperature of the air is near the freezing 
point, and much snow falls. Sometimes it consists of small 
grains; sometimes of large, rough, white flakes; at others, the 
flakes are composed of starry crystals, formed of separate grains. 
But in severe frosts, although the sky may appear perfectly clear, 
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flakes of snow, of ike most regular and beautiful forms, are 
always seen floating in the air, and sparkling in the sunbeams; 
and the snow vhich falls in general is of the most elegant texture 
and appearance. Many are the ‘wonders discovered to us by the 
microscope, both in the animal and vegetable worlds, but it is 
doubtful whether there is anything among these wonders to sur- 
pass in beauty the snow-flakes of the polar regions. 

The celebrated Arctic traveller, Scoresby, has described a great 
number of different crystalline forms, some of which snow ex- 
hibits when examined by the microscope. Thus, among others, 
there are beautiful varieties which resemble stars, wheels, pyramids, 
complex mathematical figures, rosettes, leaves, spines, feathers, and 
others equally curious. How strange to think that a few degrees less 
heat evolve these beauties of form and aspect from a drop of water ! 

The lightness of snow is occasioned by the extent of its surface 
very much exceeding the matter it contains. It has been cal- 
culated that a flake of snow, taken as nine times more expanded 
than water, descends three times more slowly. A depth of twenty- 
seven inches of snow, in melting, does not give more than three 
inches of water. The whiteness of snow is owing to the minute 
particles into which it is divided ; hence when ice is pounded it 
is equally white. 

VXn countries lying within six or seven hundred miles of the 
poles,, the ground is always covered with snow, even when its 
level is only a few inches above the sea. And, in every part of 
the world, there is a certain height at which the atmosphere is in 
a state to form snow, and where, if land occurs, it will be 
covered with snow all the year round. This is called the snow- 
line , or limit of perpetual snow. Thus, we find that, in temperate 
and warm countries, the ^summits of lofty mountains, reaching to 
this height, are always covered with snow. The snow-line varies 
exceedingly : near the Equator, it is three miles above the sea- 
level ; in places that are equally distant from the Equator and the 
Poles, one mile and three quarters ; and near the Poles, the snow- 
line comes down to the surface of the earth. 

The uses of snow- to the earth are many and most important. 
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Even on the summits of lofty mountains, where no sign of vegeta- 
tion appears, but where snow always covers the heights, a most 
beneficial effect is produced on the surrounding countries, especially 
on such as are subject to periodical droughts of many months* 
duration. The partial melting of the mountain-snows, during 
summer, gives rise to numerous rivers, and keeps up the supply 
of their waters, to the incalculable benefit of the inhabitants of the 
regions through which they flow. 

At lower elevations, snow has valuable uses to the vegetable 
world, in protecting it, during the winter season, from the effects 
of intense frost ; for, being a bad conductor of heat, it retains the 
temperature of the ground at what it was when the snow fell. 
While the air above the snow may be 38 degrees below zero, the 
ground below will only be at zero. Hence the fine, healthy green 
colour of young wheat and young grass, after the snow has melted 
in spring. In districts where snow remains on the ground all the 
winter, and only disappears with the approach of spring, this 
effect is much more obvious than with us : numerous beautiful 
and somewhat delicate plants flourish as wild flowers among 
mountains, while with us the winter season is often destructive 
to them. This is easily accounted for, when -we consider that, 
in their native heights, severe as they are, these plants have a 
covering, like that of a thick woollen garment, protecting them 
from frost during the whole winter; while in this climate they 
are exposed to sudden changes of temperature, being at one time 
drenched with long-continued rains, and at another, perhaps, ex- 
posed to severe frost, before any snow has fallen to shelter them. 

44 Few,” says Dr. Kane, 44 can realize the protecting value of a 
warm coverlet of snow T . No eider down in the cradle of an infant 
is tucked in more kindly than the sleeping dress of winter about 
the feeble flower life of the Arctic regions. The first snows of 
August and September enshrine the Arctic plants in a non- 
conducting ak-chamber ; and as each successive fall increases 
the thickness of the cover, w T e have, before the intense cold of 
winter sets in, a light .cellular bed, covered by drift six, eight, or 
ten feet deep, in which the plant retains its vitality.” 
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SNOW HUTS. 

Ta e snow hats of the Greenlanders have been described by Captain 
Parry, who, during hi s second voyage to the Arctic regions, wintered 
upon a small island called by the Esquimaux, Winter Island. Here 
he was visited by a friendly party of the Esquimaux, and Cap- 
tains Parry and Lyon accompanied them to their huts on shore, and 
were much gratified by the uncommon spectacle of a snow village. 
“ Whei* it is recollected,” says Captain Parry, 44 that these habita- 
tions were fully within sight of the ships, and how many eyes 
were continually on the look-out, among us, for anything that 
could afford interest or variety in our present situation, our sur- 
prise may in some degree be imagined, at finding an establishment 
of huts, with, canoes, sledges, dogs, and above sixty men, women, 
and children, as regularly, and to all appearance as permanently, 
fixed, as if they had occupied the spot for the whole winter.” 

In the construction of these extraordinary houses, not a single 
material was used but snow and ice. They were formed of oblong 
blocks of the former substance, six or seven inches thick, and 
about two feet long, disposed in successive layers in a circular 
form, each layer resting on its edge, and inclining inward until 
the sides of the building approached so near as to leave only a 
mail aperture at the top, into which the key-stone (block) was 
fitted with much nicety. The interior was no less remarkable. 
After creeping through two continuous passages, each about ten 
feet long, and from four to five feet in height, and each possessing 
an arched doorway, our voyagers came to a small circular apart- 
ment, which opened by three doorways into as many inhabited 
apartments, one on each side of, and the other opposite to, the 
entrance. 44 The interior of these huts,” says Captain Parry , 44 pre- 
sented a scene no less novel than interesting. The women were 
seated on the beds at the sides of the huts, each having her 
little fire-place or lamp, with all her domestic utensils about her; 
the children crept behind their mothers; and the dogs, except the 
female ones, which were indulged with a part of the beds, slunk 
out past us in dismay.” 
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Captain Franklin thus describes tiie manner in which these 
dwellings are built : — “ Having selected a spot on the river, where 
tlie snow was about two feet deep, and sufficiently compact, one 
of the Esquimaux commenced the building by tracing out a circle 
twelve feet in diameter. The snow in the interior of the circle 
was next divided, with a broad knife haying a long handle, into 
slabs three feet long, six inches thick, and two feet deep, being 
the thickness of the layer of snow. These slabs were tenacious 
enough to admit of being moved about without breaking, *or even 
losing the sharpness of their angles ; and they had a slight degree 
of curvature, corresponding with that of the circle from which 
they had been cut. They were piled upon each other around the 
circle, exactly dike courses of hewn stone; and care was taken 
to smooth the beds of the different courses with the knife, 
and to cut them so as to give the wall a slight inclination in- 
ward; by which contrivance the building assumed the form of 
a dome. The dome was closed somewhat suddenly and flatly, 
by cutting the upper slabs in a wedge form, instead of the more 
rectangular shape of those below. The roof was about eight feet 
high, and the last aperture was shut up by a small conical piece. 
The whole was built from within, and each slab was cut so as to 
retain its position without requiring support until another was 
placed beside it, the lightness of the slabs greatly facilitating the 
operation. When the building -was covered in, a little loose snow 
was thrown over it, to close up every chink, and a low door was 
cut through the w T all with the knife, A bed-place was next 
formed, and neatly faced up with slabs of snow, which were then 
covered with a thin layer of pine branches, to prevent them from 
melting by the heat of the body. At each end of the bed a pillar 
of snow was erected, to place a lamp uppn. And lastly, a porch 
was built before the door, and a piece of clear ice was placed in 
an aperture cut in the wall for a window. The purity of the 
material of which the house vras formed, the elegance of its con- 
struction, and the clearness of its walls, which transmitted a very 
pleasant light, gave it an appearance far superior to a marble 
building.” ' ' : ^ d ■ v. ' 
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- WHY FAT IS THE BIST FOOD IS dOID.BBGIOHB.' 

[ Animal heat is caused by the union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon or worn-out 
particles of our bodies. This carbon, taken in as a part of our food, and being used to 
form the tissues of the body, is dislodged, particle by particle, whenever we move a 
muscle, be it of the heart, lungs, or limbs, and whenever we think or feel; and it is then 
that the union with oxygen—that is, the combustion, takes place. The more intensely; 
therefore, we think, and act, and feel, the more carbon we burn, and the more repairs 
our bodies need. The condition of life is, therefore, death; and the faster we live, the. 
more rapidly are the particles of our bodies burning up— passing away. The following 
humorous article may help to fix some of these principles in our memories.] 

We must be plain with our reader. It will not do to mince 
matters where questions of science are concerned. Dainty people 
will, no doubt, object to tlie proposition we are about to advance. 
Nevertheless we persist, and proceed to laydown the following 
assertion ; We are all living stoves — walking fire-places — furnaces 
in the flesh. 

Now we do not intend to say that any one can light a cigar, 
or boil an egg, or even ignite a lueifer-match at these human 
hearths. Still, w r e repeat, these bodies of ours are stoves — fire- 
places — furnaces, if these terms can be applied to any apparatus 
for the express production of caloric. And is not heat produced 
in the human body by the union of oxygen with carbon, just the 
same as by the burning of wood in an open fire-place ? and does 
not this union take place in the capillaries of the blood-vessels? 

But, granting that our bodies are veritable stoves, the reader 
will desire to know where we procure our fuel. Fortunately, our 
coal and fire-wood are stored up in a very interesting f onn. They 
are laid before us in the shape of bread and butter, puddings and 
pies; rashers of bacon for the labourer, and haunches of venison 
or turtle-soup for the epicure. Instead of being brought up in 
scuttles, they are presented in tureens, dishes, or tumblers, or all 
of them, in pleasant succession. 

In fact, whenever you send a person an invitation to dinner, 
you virtually request the honour of* Ms company to take fuel; 
and when you see Mm enthusiastically employed on your dainties, 
you know that he is literally £< shovelling ” fuel into his corporeal 
stove. The ultimate form in wMch this fuel is burnt in the capil- 
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kries is that of carbon, with a little hydrogen and sulphur ; but 
we swallow it in the shape of fat, starch, sugar, alcohol, and other 
less inflammatory compounds. By far the most heating of these 
substances is fat : ten pounds of this material, imported into your 
stove, will do as much work — that is, will produce as much 
warmth — as twenty-five pounds of starch, twenty-five of sugar, 
or even twenty-six of spirits. 

And a pleasant thing it is to observe how sagaciously the in- 
stinct of man has fastened upon the articles which will besf supply 
him with the species of fuel he requires. The Esquimaux is ex- 
tremely partial to oily fare. He does not know why. He never 
heard of the doctrine of animal heat; but he feels intuitively that 
bear’s grease and blubber are the things for him. Condemn him 
to live on potatoes or Indian com, and the poor fellow would re- 
sent the cruelty as much as an alderman of the old school if sen- 
tenced to subsist on water-gruel alone. 

And the savage would be perfectly right. Exposed as he is to 
the fierce cold of a northern sky, every object around him plunder- 
ing him of his caloric incessantly, what he needs is plenty of oily 
food, because from this he can produce the greatest quantity of 
heat. On the other hand, the native of the tropics, equally 
ignorant of animal chemistry, eschews the fiery diet which his 
climate renders inappropriate, and keeps himself cool on rice, (Tr 
dates, or watery fruits. 

Hence we see the reason why a very stout man, if deprived of 
food, can keep lip his corporeal fires fora longer time than a 
slender one. Human fat is fuel laid away for use. It constitutes 
a hoard of combustible material upon which the owner may draw 
whenever his ordinary supplies are intercepted. Let all plump 
persons therefore rejoice. We offer them our hearty, perhaps some- 
what envious, congratulations. They, at any rate, are prepared to 
stand a long siege from cold. 

For the same reason, animals which hibernate, .like the bear, 
jerboa, marmot, dormouse, bat, and others, generally grow plump 
before they retire into winter quarters. Upon their capital of fat 
they subsist during their lethargy, the respiration being lessened. 
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the pulse reduced to a few beats per minute, and the temperature 
perhaps nearly to the freezing point. But when the season of 
torpor terminates, they issue from their caves and burrows meagre 
and ravenous, having burned up their stock of fuel. Bruin himself 
appearing to be anxious to defraud the perfumers of the unguent 
which is so precious in their eyes. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in this warmth-producing 
apparatus within us is the self-regulating power which it possesses. 
The fires on our domestic hearths decline at one moment, and 
augment at another. Sometimes the mistress of the house 
threatens to faint on account of excessive heat; sometimes the 
master endeavours to improve the temperature by a passionate 
use of the poker, with an occasional growl respecting the excessive 
cold. 

Were such irregularities to prevail unchecked in our fleshy 
stoves, we should suffer considerable annoyance. After a meal of 
very inflammatory materials, or an hour spent in extraordinary ex- 
ertion, the gush of caloric might throw the system into a state of 
high fever. How is this prevented 1 In some of our artificial 
stoves, little doors or slides are employed to control the admission 
of air; in furnaces connected with steam-engines we may have 
dampers, which will accomplish the same purpose by the ingenious 
workings of the machine itself. 

But neither doors nor dampers, pokers nor stokers, can be em- 
ployed in the bodily apparatus. If, on the one hand, our human 
fires should begin to flag from undue expenditure of heat, the 
appetite speaks out sharply and compels the owner to look round 
for fuel. Hunger rings the hell, and orders up coals in the shape 
of savoury meats. Or, should the summons be neglected, the 
garnered fat, as we have- seen, is thrown into the grate to keep the 
furnace in play. f :■ , . { i ; 

If, on the other hand, the heat of the body should become un- 
reasonably intense, a very cunning process of reduction is adopted. 
When a substance grows too hot, the simplest method of bringing 
it into a cooler frame is to sprinkle it with water. This is pre- 
cisely what occurs in our human frames. For no sooner does our 
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internal heat rise above its standard height than the perspiration 
tubes, with their sis or seven millions of openings, indignant at 
the event, begin to pour out the fluid, so as to bathe the surface 
of the whole body. Whenever, therefore, a man becomes over- 
heated by working, running, rowing, fighting, making furious 
speeches, or other violent exertions, he invariably resorts to this 
method of quenching the heat by " pouring on water/ 5 

What shall we say, then, good reader ? Speaking seriously, and 
looking at the question from a mere human point of view* could 
any project appear more hopeless than one for burning fuel in a 
soft, delicate fabric, like the human body— -a fabric composed for 
the most part of mere fluids— a fabric which might be easily 
scorched by excess of heat or damaged by excess of cold 1 Does 
not it seem strange that a stove should have flesh for its walls, 
veins for its flues, and skin for its covering? Yet here is an 
apparatus which, as if by magic, produces a steady stream of heat 
— not trickling penuriously from its fountains, but flowing on day 
and night, winter and summer, without a moment's cessation, from 
January to December. 

Carry this splendid machine to the coldest regions on the globe, 
set it up where the frosts are so crushing that nature seems to be 
trampled dead, — still it pours out its mysterious supplies with 
unabated profusion. It is an apparatus, too, which does its w r orU 
unwatched, and, in a great measure, unaided. The very fuel, 
which is thrown into it in random heaps, is internally sifted and 
sorted, so that the true combustible elements are conveyed to their 
place and applied to their duty with unerring precision 

No hand is needed to trim its fires, , to temper ifcs glow, to re- 
move it ashes. , Smoke there is none, spark there is none, flame 
there is none. All is so delicately managed that the fairest skin 
Is neither shrivelled nor blackened by the burning within. Is 
this apparatus placed in circumstances which rob it too fast of its 
caloric ? Then the appetite becomes clamorous for food, and in 
satisfying its demands the fleshy stove is silently replenished. 
Or, are we placed in peril from superabundant warmth 1 Then 
the tiny flood-gates of perspiration are flung open, and the surface 
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is laid under water until the fires within are reduced to their 
wonted level 

Assailed on the one hand by heat, the body resists the attack, 
if resistance be possible, until the store of moisture is dissipated; 
assailed on the other by cold, it keeps the enemy at bay until the 
hoarded fuel is expended. Thus protected, thus provisioned, let 
us ask whether these human hearths are not entitled to rank 
among the standing marvels of creation ; for is it not startling to 
find that, let the climate be mild or rigorous, let the wind blow 
from the sultry desert or come loaded with polar sleet, let the 
fluctuations of temperature be as violent as they may without us, 
there shall still be a calm, unchanging, undying summer within 

usl GEOEGE WILSON. 


In order to understand the production of animal heat* we must recall to recollection what 
takes place when charcoal is burned in air. When this is going on, the charcoal combining 
with the oxygen of the air, begins to disappear, and forms a gas called carbonic acid, con- 
taining both the charcoal and the oxygen. 

Air, in its passage through the body of the animal, is changed in a similar manner. 
Ordinary air, as we inspire it, contains only about one two-thousandth of its volume of car- 
bonic acid; but the air we breathe out or expire contains one-fiftieth of its volume of car- 
bonic acid. 

The air from our fire-places obtains its carbonic acid by the burning of the charcoal of 
the coals; and the air breathed out by the animal obtains its carbonic acid by the burning 
of charcoal in the body. The breath thus contains a gas or air, which, however clear, yet 
contains charcoal, and the quantity of charcoal thus given out by each man is twelve ounces 
e* day, which in a year amounts to upwards of two cwt A family of ten annually breathe 
out a ton of coal matter. 

Whether charcoal is burned in our grates or in our frames, the total amount of heat 
produced is the same. It is true that no part of the animal becomes red hot as the coals in our 
fire-places do, but by diffusing the heat over a lengthened period, it makes up for its com- 
paratively small intensity. 

In the combustion of charcoal in our ordinary fires, it burns with great rapidity, and the 
heat for a short time is intense; but when burned to keep up the animal heat, burning goes 
on more slowly, and, as a consequence, the heat is never so intense. In both eases, how- 
ever, the same amount of heat is ultimately given off during combustion. 

The heat generated in the animal system by vital action has a constant tendency to 
escape and be dissipated at the surface of the body. By interposing a non-eondueting 
aubstance between the surface of the body and the external atmosphere, we prevent the 
loss of heat which would otherwise take place. Wool, fur, hair, and feathers are the 
warmest clothing; not because they impart heat to the body, but because they are bad 
conductors of heat, and therefore prevent the warmth of the body from being drawn, off by 
ilia cold air. ‘ D. W. 
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THE WHALE FISHERY. 

Foe more than a hundred years the whale fishery was confined to 
the sea between Spitsbergen and Greenland, but early in the 
eighteenth century Davis Strait began to be frequented, and the 
ships sent thither gradually increased in number. This station 
was, however, soon fished out too, the whales seeking refuge from 
their assailants in the more distant recesses of the Arctfc Seas. 
The north-western shores of Baffin Sea are now the principal 
resort of the whale fishers. This great sea was discovered in 1615, 
by William Baffin, the most learned navigator of his age, and one 
of the greatest names in the annals of Arctic adventure. Davis 
Strait, which forms the southern part of Baffin Sea, was discovered 
in 1585, by the celebrated John Davis, another of the noble band 
of Arctic adventurers. 

The Greenland whale has no affinity with fishes ; it is as much a 
mammal as the ox or the elephant, having warm blood, breathing 
air, bringing forth living young, and suckling them with true milk. 
Fishes are dependent for existence on the air contained in the water, 
but the whale has to come to the surface to breathe. The waters 
of the sea contain a considerable amount of air, supplied in various 
ways — by the dashing of the waves on the shore, by the storms 
which agitate its surface, and by the general circulation of the ocean 
currents. 

The length of the Greenland whale is from fifty to sixty feel; 
but there is another species, called the great rorqual, which has 
been found nearly one hundred feet in length. 

The gullet of the whale is so small as not to admit the passage 
of a fish so large as a herring ; hence its •support is derived from 
creatures of very small bulk. When the whale feeds it swims 
with its mouth wide open. The water with all its contents rashes 
into the immense cavity, and filters out at the sides between the 
plates of whalebone, which are so close together, and so finely 
fringed on the inner edge with hair, that every particle of solid 
matter is retained. 

( 21 ) 
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Though the whale, like all other mammalia, is formed for 
breathing air alone, and must therefore come to the surface of 
the sea at certain intervals, jet these intervals are occasionally 
of great length. The whale can remain an hour under water, 
or, in an emergency, even nearly two hours, though it ordinarily 
comes up to breathe at intervals of eight or ten minutes, except 
when feeding, when it is sometimes a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes submerged. 

It is an object of importance that the act of breathing should 
be performed with as little effort as possible, and therefore the 
windpipe is not made to terminate in the mouth, nor in nostrils 
placed at the extremity of the muzzle. If this were the case it 
would require a large portion of the head and body to be projected 
from the water, or else that the animal should throw itself into 
a. perpendicular position ; either of which postures would be 
inconvenient when swimming rapidly, -—as, for example, endeav- 
ouring to escape when harpooned. The windpipe, therefore, 
communicates with the air at the very top of the head ; which, 
by a peculiar rising or hump at that part, is the very highest 
part of the animal when horizontal : it can thus breathe when 
none of its body is exposed except the very orifice itself. The 
whale often begins to breathe when* a little below the surface, 
and then the force with which the air is expired blows up the 
water lying above in a jet or stream : this, with the condensed 
moisture of the breath itself, constitutes what are called “the 
spoutings,” which are attended with a rushing noise that may 
be heard upwards of a mile off. 

In the agony and terror caused by the blow of the harpoon, 
the whale usually plunges directly downward into the depths of 
the sea, and that with Such force that the mouth has been found, 
on returning to the surface, covered with the mud of the bottom ; 
while in some instances the skull, and in others the jaws, have 
been fractured by the violence with ’which they have struck the 
ground. A whale has been known to descend perpendicularly to 
the depth of a mile, as measured by the length of line “ run out 
where the pressure of the immense body of water above must have 
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been equal to a ton upon every square inch ! M'r. Scoresby men- 
tions a case in which a boat was accidentally entangled and 
carried down by a whale, but immediately recovered. From the 
intense pressure, the water had been forced into the pores of the 
solid oak, so that it was completely saturated, and sunk like lead i 
the paint came off in large sheets ; and the wood, thrown aside to be 
used as fuel, was found to be useless, for it would not burn. A 
piece of the lightest fir-wood, which was in the boat, came up in 
exactly the same soaked condition, having totally lost the *power 
of floating. To resist such a pressure as this, the blow-holes of 
the whale tribe are closed with a valve-like stopper of great den- 
sity and elasticity, somewhat resembling India-rubber, which, ac- 
curately fitting the orifice, excludes all water from the windpipe, 
becoming more tightly inserted in proportion to the pressure. 
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The capture of this immense animal, from its vast strength, the 
fickle element on which it is pursued, and the dangers peculiar 
to the Arctic regions, is an adventure of extraordinary hazard. The 
ships, built for the purpose, and strengthened with abundance of 
oak and iron, leave the northern ports of this country early in April, 
and by the end of the month usually reach the scene of their enter- 
prise. Arrived within the limits of constant day, an unceasing 
watch is kept for whales, by an officer stationed in a snug sort of 
pulpit called the crow’s nest, made of hoops and canvas, and well 
secured at the main-top-mast head. 

The boats, which combine strength and lightness, are always 
kept hanging over the sides and quarters of the ship, ready 
furnished for pursuit, so that, on the appearance of a whale being 
announced from aloft, one or more boats can be despatched in 
less than a minute. 

Each boat carries a harpooner (whose station is in the bow), a 
steersman, and several rowers. In an open space in the bow of 
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the boat is placed a line, sometimes more than 4,000 feet in length, 
coiled up with beautiful regularity and scrupulous care. The end 
of this is fastened to the harpoon, a most important weapon, made 
of the toughest iron, somewhat in the form of an anchor, but 
brought to an edge and point. Instead of steel being employed, 
as is commonly supposed, the very softest iron is chosen for this 
important implement, so that it may be scraped to an edge with 
a knife. A long staff is affixed to the harpoon, by which it is 
wielded. 

The boat is swiftly but silently rowed up to the unconscious 
whale, and, when -within a few yards, the harpooner darts his 
weapon into its body. Smarting and surprised, the animal 
descends into the depth of the ocean, but carries the harpoon 
sticking fast by the barbs, while the coiled line runs out with 
amazing velocity. A sheave or pulley is provided, over which it 
passes ; but if by accident it slips out of its place, the friction is 
so great that the bow of the boat is speedily enveloped in smoke, 
and instances are not unfrequent of the gunwale bursting into 
a flame, or even of the head of the boat being actually sawn off 
by the line. To prevent this, a bucket of water is always kept 
at hand, to allay the friction. 

When a boat is “ fast ” to the whale, a little flag is instantly 
'"hoisted in the stern, as a signal to the ship, and other boats are 
at once despatched to its assistance. Sometimes, before help can 
arrive, the nnited lines of the boats first sent are all run out ; 
in which case the men are obliged to cut the line, and lose it with 
the whale, or the boat would be dragged under water. But gener- 
ally some of the free boats can approach sufficiently near the animal, 
on its return to the surface, to dart another harpoon into its body. 
Perhaps it again dives, but soon returns much exhausted. The 
men now thrust into its body long and slender steel lances ; and, 
aiming at the vitals, these wounds soon prove fatal : blood mixed 
. with water is discharged from the blow-holes, and presently streams 
of blood alone are ejected, which frequently drench the boats and 
men, and colour the sea far around. Sometimes the last agony of 
■ the victim is marked by convulsive motions with the tail, attended 
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with imminent danger; but. at other times it yields its life quietly, fj 

turning gently over on its side. The flags are now struck, three j; 

hearty cheers resound, and the unwieldy prey is towed in triumph ji 

to the ship. |! 

The 'whale, in attempting to escape, sometimes exerts prodigious 
strength, and inflicts upon its pursuers both personal danger and || 

loss of property. In the year 1812, a boat’s crew belonging 
to the Resolution struck one on the margin of a floe. Sup- |j 

ported by a second boat, they felt much at their ease, ^s-there | 

being scarcely an instance in which the assistance of a third is |l 

required in such circumstances. Soon, however, a signal was made 
for more line, and as Mr. Scoresby was pushing with his utmost 
speed, four oars were raised as a sign of the greatest distress. The || 

boat was now seen with its bow on a level with the water, while 

' 

the harpooner, from the friction of the line, was enveloped in smoke. fl 

At length, w r hen the relief w r as within a hundred yards, the crew’ 
were seen to throw their jackets upon the nearest ice, and then | 

leap into the sea ; after which the boat rose into the air, and, mak- 
ing a majestic curve, disappeared beneath the waters with all the 
line attached to it. The crew were saved. A vigorous pursuit j 

was immediately commenced ; and the whale, being traced through jj 

narrow and intricate channels, was discovered considerably to the J 

eastward, when three harpoons were darted at it. The line of tw8 j 

other boats was then run out, when, by an accidental entangle- ! 

ment, it broke, and enabled the whale to carry off in all about 
four miles of rope, which with the boat were valued at £ 1 50, The j 

daring fishers again gave chase. The whale was seen, but missed. j 

A third time it appeared, and was reached ; two more harpoons ; 

were struck, and the animal, being plied with lances, became j 

entirely exhausted, and yielded to its fate. It had by that time l 

drawm out 1 0,440 yards, or about six miles of line 1 Unfortunately, { 

through the disengagement of a harpoon, a boat and thirteen 
lines, nearly two miles in length, were detached and never re- 
covered. 
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THE LAST SEARCH FOE FRANELI1L 

Of all tlie great enterprises of the world, none have "been so 
enthusiastically taken up, so ably and resolutely prosecuted, and 
so tardily accomplished, as the discovery of the “North-west 
Passage.” For more than three centuries successive generations 
of brave and skilful navigators have given themselves to the work. 
To the r grand old seamen of Elizabeth's reign it was “ the one 
thing left undone whereby a great mind might become notable;” 
and Martin Frobisher, and many another stout-hearted navigator, 
set forth to exhaust this last source of human distinction, by clear- 
ing a passage to Cathay through the dark Arctic seas. 

From the earliest researches of John Cabot at the end of the 
fifteenth century, to the recent voyage of the Fox, there have been 
about one hundred and thirty expeditions, illustrated by two hun- 
dred and fifty books and printed documents, of which no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty have been issued in our own country. But 
the grim guardians of the Pole kept jealous watch over the mystery 
of their land, and with awful battery of crashing icebergs waged 
battle to the death with all invaders. The labours of two genera- 
tions of seamen and travellers, the sacrifice of one hundred lives, 
"Were required to pierce within the veil ; and when at length the 
secret was won, the victor perished in the hour of triumph. Four- 
teen years ago the North-west Passage was discovered by Sir 
John Franklin; but it was only in the autumn of 1859 that the 
news reached England. 

From the discoveries of M‘Clintoek and Hobson, we can now 
follow the track of Franklin and his companions as they hastened 
to their doom. In the spring of 1845 the Erebus and Terror , 
with a gallant company of one hundred and thirty-four, all tried men, 
left our shores for the far north. They were provided with 
supplies sufficient for three years. The command of the vessels 
was given to Sir John Franklin and Captain Orozier. Sir John 
Franklin had been in several of the previous expeditions to the 
Arctic regions, and now, when more than sixty years of age, he was 
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ready to renew Ms efforts to solve the great problem of a North- 
west Passage. Uniting a love of adventure with a singleness of 
purpose, like that oilier great navigator, Columbus, he was the very 
man to be the leader of such an enterprise. “ In the whole course 
of my experience/’ says Sir Edward Parry, “ I have never known 
a man like Franklin : with all the tenderness of heart of a simple 
child there was all the greatness and magnanimity of a hero.” It 
is said that the North American Indians characterized his mingled 
qualities of courage and kindness, by calling him “that great chief 
who would not kill a mosquito ! ” 

The last letters received from the expedition were written from 
Whale-fish Islands, on the Greenland coast of Davis Strait. They 
breathed a very hopeful spirit, and spoke of the comfort of the crew. 

On July 2G, 1845, a whaler exchanged greetings with the vessels. 
They -were then seen moored to an iceberg, waiting for an opening 
into the great body of ice which fills the middle of Baffin Sea, in 
order to reach the entrance to Lancaster Sound This was the 
last sight and the last homeward intelligence of Franklin’s ships. 
“ I wish I could convey to you,” says the last letter of one of the 
officers, written as the ships were passing into the fatal seas, “a 
just idea of the 1 immense stock of good feeling, good humour, and 
real kindliness of heart, in our small mess. We are very happy.’’ 

The first part of their voyage was successful beyond all pre- 
cedent. In two seasons they had sailed over five hundred miles 
of previously unexplored waters, and had discovered the North- 
west Passage. The spring of 1847 found them locked up in the 
ice stream off Cape Felix, but they were only ninety miles from 
the known sea off the coast of America. Franklin was then alive, 
and all were well. But ere the summer came their leader was no 
more. He died on the 11th of June, 1847. Before the toilsome 
search, which his faithful wife urged on with such self-sacrificing 
devotion, had even commenced, he was at rest,— 

. “ His lust sea-fight was fought,— 

His wreath of glory won.” 

Before the dark shadow of coming disaster had settled upon Ms 
expedition, while the great object of his life seemed almost accom- 
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plished, surrounded by Ills comrades, with ail the comforts the 
ships could afford, he died, and was released. 

f ‘ Not for him that hour of terror, 

When, the long ice-battle o’er, 

In the sunless day his comrades 
Deatlnvard trod the Polar shore. 

Spared the cruel cold and famine, 

Spared the fainting heart’s despair, 

What but that could mercy grant him?— 

'What but that lias been her prayer? ” 

fr . y yc/ d .'y:h-.y.yy , V y' 

The death of their beloved leader must have made a mournful 
vacancy in the little band on board the Erebus and Terror . But 
they were not men. to be disheartened. Captain Crozier succeeded 
to the command, and the daily routine of duty went on steadily 
as before. Bo the summer passed, and autumn came. The pros- 
pect before them began to look dismal indeed. Scurvy was already 
showing itself among the crews, their provisions would fail before 
another year, winter was close at hand, and still they were drifting 
helplessly in the ice-pack. 

Slowly they drifted to the south. Ten miles, twenty miles, 
thirty miles were passed over; only sixty miles of ice remained 
between them and the sea off the American coast; one narrow 
lane of open water w r oulcl have saved them,-— but not a foot of open 
water was in sight. At last the ice-stream ceased to drift. Fifteen 
miles K FT. W. of Point Victory, the, dread winter of 1847-8, 
with disease, and cold, and want, and darkness, closed around 
those forlorn and desperate men. 

An escape by land was now their only hope, and every effort 
was made during the winter to get all things in readiness to start 
at the earliest practicable moment. When that time arrived, eight 
officers and twelve men, $ne after another, had shared the fate of 
Sir John Franklin. The survivors, one hundred and five in num- 
ber, wan, half starved, and scurvy-stricken, piled up their sledges 
with all descriptions of gear, and on the 2 2d of April, 1848, under 
the lead of Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, took their way to King 
William Land. 

They were three days traversing the intervening distance of 
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fifteen miles, and the sad conviction was already pressing upon 
them that they had overrated their physical strength. A few 
miles north-west of Point Victory they found a record deposited 
by Lieutenant Gore. The hand that wrote it was now cold in 
death. With a hand almost as cold, Captain Fitzjames proceeded 
to write round its margin those few but graphic words which tell 
all we know of this last sad page in their history. The record, 
thus completed, was placed in a cairn built on the assumed site of Sir 
James Ross’s pillar, at Point Victory. There the party we?e to rest 
for the night; and on the morrow, the 26th of April, 1848* — about 
the time that the first searching expedition was getting ready to sail 
from England, — they were to set out for the Great Fish River. 

Here all positive knowledge of their movements comes to an 
end. What afterwards befell them can be stated only from con- 
jecture, based upon the statements of the Esquimaux, and the 
various relics that have been discovered. 


THE LAST SEARCH FOR FSAHHLIH-Continued. 

In England, meanwhile, the disappearance of Sir John Franklin 
and his crews in the Arctic night gave rise to enterprises of 
nobler heroism than the mere advancement of geographical dis- 
covery, in the search for the missing ships. About twenty vessels 
and more than a thousand men were at sundry times engaged in 
the search, which commanded the sympathy, not only of our own 
country, but also of America, France, and Russia. 

“ Where is he?— where ? Silence and darkness dwell 
About him, as a soul cut off from men. 

Shall we behold him yet a citizen 
Of mortal life? Will he return to tell 
(Prisoner from Winter’s very eifcacfel 
Broken forth) what he before has told, again, 

How to the hearts and hands of resolute men, 

God aiding, nothing is- impossible? 

Alas! the enclosure of the stony wave 
Is strong, and dark the depths of Polar night: 

Yet One there is omnipotent to save ; 

And this we know, if comfort still we crave, 

Into that dark he took with him a light— 

The lamp that can illuminate the grave.” 
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Lady Franklin, with a devotion and perseverance which no 
disappointments could damp, spent her life and fortune in the 
endeavour to clear up the mystery of the frozen zone. She main- 
tained a voluminous correspondence on the subject with every 
part of the globe, consulted all the most eminent authorities 
on Arctic explorations, pressed the Government into action, and 
spared neither labour nor outlay to promote the great object which 
she had at heart. 

At length Dr. Fae brought home word, got at second hand from 
the Esquimaux, of a body of white men having been seen, sick 
and worn, toiling through the snow toward the Great Fish Fiver, 
and of a number of skeletons having been found in the track they 
followed. Franklin and his crews were then gazetted as lost. 
Lady Franklin, however, was not satisfied. There was still a 
chance that some of them were alive, and that another expedition 
might reveal — 

“ How Franklin’s ploughing barks wedge on 

Through splintering fields, with buttered shares, 

Lit only by the spectral dawn, 

The mask that mocking darkness wears ; — 

Or how o’er embers black and few, 

The last of shivered masts and spars, 

He sits amid the frozen crew 

In council with the norland stars." 

She had already sent out three expeditions, and finding the 
Government unwilling to resume the search, she devoted the 
remainder of her fortune— some £10,000 — to fitting out the Fox 
and despatching the expedition which, under the command of 
Captain M‘Clintock, proved so successful. 

There were not wanting abundance of eager volunteers to join 
in the enterprise, perilous as it was. Offers of assistance poured 
in from every side ; and many who had never been to sea in their 
lives now came forward, ready to brave all tbe hardships and 
dangers of an Arctic voyage. Captain Allen Young, one of the 
best officers in the merchant service, though just home, sick and 
worn, from the Black Sea, where he had been indefatigably 
engaged during the greater part of the Crimean War, not only 
joined the expedition as sailing master, but subscribed £500 
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toward its expenses. And many another instance might be 
recorded of generous sympathy for Lady Franklin and the enter- 
prise she had undertaken. At length the little steam yacht Fox 
was fitted up to meet the exigencies of an Arctic voyage, manned 
and officered by twenty-five gallant and experienced volunteers, 
and ready for sea. , ■ • 

In taking leave of them, Lady Franklin’s last words were : “ I 
am sure you will do all that man can do for the attainment of all 
these objects; my only fear is that you may spend yourselves too 
much in the effort; and you must, therefore, let me tell you how 
much dearer to me, even than any of them, is the preservation of 
the valuable lives of the little band of heroes who are your com- 
panions and followers. May God, in his great mercy, preserve you 
all from harm amidst the labours and perils -which await you, and 
restore you to us in health and safety as well as honour. As to 
the honour I can have no misgiving. It will be yours as much if 
you fail (since you may fail, in spite of every effort) as if you 
succeed ; and be assured that, under any and all circumstances 
whatever , such is my unbounded confidence in you, you will possess, 
and be entitled to, the enduring gratitude of your sincere and 
attached friend, Jane Feanklin.” 

The Fox left Aberdeen on 1st July, 1857, and by the middle oi 
the next month was suddenly brought to a dead halt in Melville Bay. 
Not a drop of water was to be seen in the direction they wished 
to go — the door of the Arctic world was rudely shut in their face, 
and the impenetrable bar of ice, which extended far and wide in 
front of them, told them plainly enough that there was no 
admittance. M‘Clintock could not bear the idea of meekly 
retreating, and spending an idle winter in Greenland; and an 
enticing lane of water opening up in the after a day or two, the 
Fox dashed into it, hoping to push through the ice. Before 
morning the treacherous floes had closed behind her, cutting off 
both advance and retreat. A few days more and she was rivetted, 
beyond all hope of rescue, in the midst of the frozen sea. In vain 
they struggled to get away, blasting the edges of the floe with gun- 
powder, now pushing forward, now trying back There was no 
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help for them; the ice held on with a firm, relentless grip, and 
they were doomed to winter in the moving pack.* 

After eight months of imprisonment, they were carried back by 
the floating ice nearly twelve hundred geographical miles— drifting 
now quickly, now slowly, according to the strength of the wind, 
which seemed to be one of the chief agents in hastening the vast 
continent of ice toward the latitudes of its dissolution. Toward 
the end of March the ice began to relax its grasp, and by the 12th 
of April 'Lad lost its hold upon the Fox, which was now drifted 
ingloriously out of the Arctic regions — not without a narrow 
escape from destruction amidst the dying convulsions of the mighty 
pack. Huge bergs and hummocks of ice went crashing and churn- 
ing round them — a single blow from any of which would have 
been instant annihilation. u After last night,” wrote M‘Clintock, 
who had been at the engines for twenty-four hours, the engineer 
having died, “ I can understand how a man’s hair turns gray in a 
day.” The Fox managed to keep out of harm’s way, however, and 
the next morning was dancing gaily on the open sea. Instead of 
the sullen, death-like torpor, to which they had been so long 
accustomed, everything around them bespoke life and motion. 
“It seemed,” said one of them, “ as if we had risen from the 
dead.” 

THE LAST SEAECH FOB EEAHXLIH-Contiimed, 

After a brief repose on the coast of Greenland, the Fox w r as back 
among the ice again. At Lancaster Sound they fell into the 
clutches of the “ pack,” but, after a day or two, shook themselves 
free, and made for Pond Bay. There they communicated with 
the natives, and satisfied 'themselves that the missing ships were 
nowhere in that neighbourhood. At Beeehy Island they set up a 
handsome tombstone, sent out by Lady Franklin, in memory of 
Sir John and his companions; and the end of August found them 

* “ To the uninitiated,’’ says Captain EOCiintock, “ it may be as well to observe, that each 
winter the sea called Baffin's Bay freezes over ; in spring this vast body of ice breaks np, 
and drifting southward in a mass- called the main pack, or the middle ice— obstructs the 
passage across from east- to west.” . . ''V.r 
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at tlie eastern entrance of Bellot Strait, in a somewhat dangerous 
situation, ' 

« With the cunning and activity worthy of her name,” writes 
MUlintoek, “ our little craft warily avoided a tilting match with 
the stout blue masses, which whirled about, as if with wilful 
impetuosity, through the narrow channel. Some of them were so 
large as to ground even in six or seven fathoms water. Many 
were drawn into the eddies, and, acquiring considerable velocity 
in a contrary direction, suddenly broke bounds, charging out into 
the stream, and entering into mighty conflict with their fellows. 
After such a frolic the masses would revolve peaceably, or unite 
with the pack, and quietly await the day of their wished-for dis- 
solution — may it be near at hand ! [Nothing but strong hope of 
success induced me to encounter such dangerous opposition. I 
not only hoped, but almost felt that we deserved to succeed.” 

Four times they dashed up the strait, only to be driven back 
by the ice; the fifth time they cleared their way from end to end. 
Not far beyond the west entrance to the strait a bar of ice pre- 
vented further progress ; and, as the winter was rapidly coming on, 
they prudently wrnnt back to a little harbour they had observed, 
and wintered there, much in the same way as they had done 
the previous year. “Very dull times,” says the journal; — “no 
amount of ingenuity could make a diary worth the paper if is 
written on.” 

With the spring the sledges were got out, and the wild dogs 
put in harness. Captain M c Clintock and two companions, with a 
couple of sledges and fifteen dogs, paid a visit to the Boothians 
in the vicinity of the magnetic pole. 

Upon the dress of one of the natives whom Captain MUlintoek 
fell in with he observed a naval button-; and, on inquiry, found it 
was one of numerous relics, in the possession of the Esquimaux 
thereabout, of a crew whose ship had been crushed several years 
previously by the ice off King William Island, and who afterwards 
perished near the Great Fish Biver. An old man declared that 
he himself had seen the ship go down. 

There was still one of the missing ships to he accounted for, 
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and extended searching journeys were commenced on the 2d April. 
Captain M e Clintock and Lieutenant Hobson journeyed together by 
sledge as far as Cape Victoria, where they learned that a second 
ship had drifted on shore at King William Island in the fall of the 
same year in which the other had been crushed. Hobson, therefore, 
started northward in search of the wreck, while M 4 'Clintoek -went 
down the east side of the island, toward the Kish Liver. Hear 
Cape Horton they reached a snow village, the inhabitants of which 
— “good* humoured, noisy thieves” — were very friendly. From 
them M £ Clintock obtained a number of silver spoons and forks 
and other relics, in return for a quantity of needles. They told 
him that the wreck had been carried aw T ay piecemeal by their 
countrymen, and that hardly any of it was left; that there had been 
many books, but that all had been long ago destroyed by the 
weather; and that the white men had dropped by the way as they 
went to the Fish Liver. 

At Cape Herschel M £ Clintock found a skeleton in the snow, and 
at Cape Crozier a large heavy boat, previously visited by Hobson, 
at the bottom of which lay two mangled human skeletons — one, 
that of a slight young person, — the other, that of a large, strongly- 
made, middle-aged man. A great quantity of tattered clothing was 
piled up in the boat, and there were also watches, chronometers, 
silver spoons, books, &c. Two double-barrelled guns, one bar- 
rel in each loaded and cocked, leaning against the boat’s side, 
seemed to indicate that the poor fellows had been on the look-out 
for some passing animal to make a meal of. The only provisions 
found were tea and chocolate, which could never support life in 
such a climate. 

Lieutenant Hobson had been more fortunate. On the 6th of 
May he pitched his tent beside a large cairn upon Point Victory. 
Lying among some loose stones which had fallen from the top of 
this cairn was found a small tin case containing a record, the sub- 
stance of which is briefly as follows : — 

“ This cairn was built by the Franklin expedition. The Erebm 
and Terror spent their first winter at Beechy Island , after having 
ascended Wellington Channel to lai. 77° V., and returned by the 
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west side of Cornwallis Island. On the 12th of September 1846 
they were beset , in lat. 70° 05' iY., and 98° 23' W. long. Sir John 
Franklin died on the 11th of June 1847. On the 22d of April 
1848 the ships were abandoned, five leagues to the 1 Y.JJ.W. of Point 
Victory; and the survivors, one hundred and five in number, landed 
here , under the command of Captain Oroder.” 

This paper was dated the 25th of April 1848, and upon the 
following day they intended to start for the Great Fish Elver. 
A vast quantity of clothing and stores of all sorts lay*strewed 
about, as if here every article had been thrown away which 
could possibly be dispensed with— pickaxes, shovels, cooking 
utensils, iron-work, rope, blocks, canvas, a dip-circle, a sextant 
marked “ Frederic Hornby, a small medicine chest, oars, 

&c. Lieutenant Hobson continued Ms search until within a few 
days* march of Cape Herschel, without finding any trace of the 
wreck or of natives. ■ £;■- gf-f P 

Hobson’s journey illustrates forcibly the last sad march of the 
lost crews. Although supplied with plenty of fresh meat, pemmican, 
&c.> with the lightest possible baggage to chaw, and a number of 
dogs to assist, his men suffered a good deal, and he himself 
excessively. He was so much reduced with scurvy that he was 
not able to stand, and for more than forty days had been upon his 
sledge. Throughout the journey he had killed only one bear and 
a few ptarmigan. What, therefore, must have been the condition 
of the poor fellows in the Franklin expedition, already worn and 
wasted with privation, sickness, and anxiety, with heavy sledges 
to drag along, without dogs, and with the barest possible sus- 
tenance ! 

The object of the expedition being now accomplished, the Fox 
only waited till she could get aw T ay from jhe ice, and then returned 
to England, with great difficulty escaping the clutches of the 
“ pack,” w r Mch would fain have cut off her retreat. 

The great problem of the North-west Passage has now been 
solved ; the mystery which overhung the fate of Franklin and his 
band has been cleared up — thanks to Lady Franklin’s devotion, 
and the intrepidity and courage of M f Clintock and his gallant 
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associates ; and the “ one thing left undone, whereby a great mind 
may become notable,” must be sought elsewhere. 

Captain M'CIintock has been knighted, as an acknowledgment 
of Ms gallantry. . J * n ‘ Fi ' T£1 * 


, SIB, JOHN FRANKLIN. 

The Polar clouds uplift— a moment and no more— 

And through the snowy drift we see them on the shore, 

A band of gallant hearts, well-ordered, calm, and brave, 

Braced for their closing parts,— their long march to the grave. 

Through the snow’s dazzling blink, into the dark they’ve gone;- 
No pause : the weaker sink, the strong can but strive on, 

Till all the dreary way is dotted with their dead, 

And the shy foxes play about each sleeping head. 

Unharmed the wild deer run, to graze, along the strand, 

Nor dread the loaded gun beside each sleeping hand. 

The remnant that survive onward like drunkards reel, 

Scarce wotting if alive, but for the pangs they feel. 

The river of their hope at length is drawing nigh — 

Their snow-blind way they grope, and reach its banks to die ! 
Thank God, brave Franklin’s place was empty in that band ! 

He closed his well-run race not on the iron strand. 

Not under snow-clouds white, by cutting frost-wind driven, 

Bid Ms true spirit fight its shuddering way to heaven ; 

But warm, aboard Ms ship, with comfort at his side 
And hope upon Ms lip, The gallant Franklin died. 

His heart ne’er ached to see his much-loved sailors ta’en ; 

His sailors’ pangs were free from their loved captain’s pain. 

But though in death apart, they are together now;— 

Calm, each enduring heart,— bright, each devoted brow ! 

Punch, 
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HENBY HUDSON* 

One of the boldest and most successful of early navigators was the 
celebrated Henry Hudson, discoverer of that vast inland sea now 
known by the name of Hudson's Bay. 

In a small vessel, and with a crew of only ten men and a boy, 
lie first distinguished himself, in 1607, in an attempt to reach China 
by the Arctic seas to the north of Europe. He succeeded in reach- 
ing a very high latitude, within nine degrees of. the Pole® where 
the impassable barrier of ice checked his further progress, and 
obliged Min to return home by Spitsbergen. This failure to dis- 
cover a north-east passage did not deter Hudson from renewing 
the attempt. The keenest interest was felt on this subject by the 
maritime nations of Europe, among whom it then formed a favour- 
ite topic of debate. Next year, accordingly, Hudson again set sail, 
hoping to solve this problem. Keeping more to the eastward than 
on his former voyage, he at last reached Nova Zembla, where the 
solid ice again arrested his progress, and convinced him that a north- 
eastern passage did not exist. The correctness of this judgment lias 
been established by the more accurate knowledge of these dreary 
regions which we now possess. In 1 609 he made a final but still 
unsuccessful search for a north-east passage. Baffled by the ice, as 
on his former voyages, he happily resolved to pursue his explora- 
tions in another quarter, and crossed the Atlantic to America, 
where, with most insignificant means, his skill and daring were 
destined to achieve the greatest results. 

He sailed along the coast of North America, and at length was 
rewarded for his toils by the discovery of the bay on which New 
York stands, and of the magnificent river which, as he was the 
first to explore it, has since borne Ms nai$e, — the Hudson. How 

striking the change which has taken place since Hudson's ship 
passed Sandy Hook and anchored in what is now the lower bay 
of New York ! Manhatten Island, then probably uninhabited, is 
now the site of the second commercial metropolis of the world, 
with more than half a million of inhabitants, while the stream It- 
self swarms with shipping from every quarter of the globe. 
at) 18 
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Happy, indeed, would it have been for Hudson if he could have 
closed his career on the banks of the river whose beauty he was 
the first to witness and describe, and thus have escaped the sorrow- 
ful and mysterious catastrophe which awaited him next year. 

He soon after returned to England, and obtained the command 
of a vessel of fifty-five tons 5 burden, manned by twenty-three men 
and victualled for six months. In this humble craft he set sail on 
what proved to be his last voyage. After touching at the Orkney 
Islands he steered his course to Iceland, where he witnessed one 
of nature’s grandest spectacles — Mount Hecla in tile blaze of a vio- 
lent eruption surrounded by perpetual snows. The crew landed, 
and having killed a number of wildfowl, cooked them in one of the 
hot springs of this wonderful island. 

Again weighing anchor, Hudson passed the south of Greenland 
till he reached the strait which now bears his name. Here, in 
addition to the ordinary difficulties and dangers of navigation among 
the ice, he had to struggle against a mutiny among his crew; but, 
in spite of all, this intrepid explorer boldly pushed on till his vessel 
ploughed the waters of that great inland sea now known as Hudson's 
Bay. He did not know for a long time that it was a bay, but 
indulged the hope that he had discovered what he had so long 
sought — a passage by the north-west to China. Indeed the extent 
<5f its surface amply justified this expectation, since, with the excep- 
tion of the Mediterranean, it is the largest inland sea in the world. 

Being obliged to pass the winter in these frost-bound regions, 
on the 1st of November, after seeking winter quarters, his men 
found a suitable spot for beaching their vessel. Ten days after- 
wards they were frozen in, with so scanty a stock of provisions, 
that, on the most stinted allowance, it was hardly sufficient to 
last till, by the return of spring, they could expect a release from 
the ice. It is impossible to describe the hardships of that winter, 
during which, notwithstanding all the birds, fishes, and animals 
serviceable for food which they could succeed in catching, they were 
always suffering from want and in dread of starvation. When we 
are tola that they were finally compelled to live upon moss and 
hogs, we may form some faint conception of their awful privations, 
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When the ice broke up Hudson prepared for the homeward 
voyage. The last ration of bread was dealt out to the crew on the 
day of their setting sail. As, with a long and perilous voyage be- 
fore them, they had not other provisions for the entire crew for 
more than ten days, a report that their commander had concealed 
a quantity of bread for his own use was readily believed by the 
famishing men, and a mutiny, headed by a man named Green, broke 
out on the 21st of June. Hudson was seized and liis hands bound 
on the deck of Ms own vessel, where Ms word should halre been 
law. The mutineers, not satisfied with tMs cruel indignity, followed 
it up by an act of inhumanity which it is dreadful to think that 
British seamen could have perpetrated : — they put the captain, to- 
gether with the sick and those whom the frost had deprived of 
the use of their limbs, into the shallop. The conduct of the car- 
penter, however, forms a striking contrast to the base heart- 
lessness of the mutineers. [Refusing to remain in the ship, 
he nobly preferred to share the fate of Hudson and Ms disabled 
shipmates. Soon afterwards the crew cast the boat adrift with 
its hapless freight, and stood out to sea. Doubtless in the 
great inland sea winch they had discovered Hudson and his 
miserable companions found a grave; for the boat w T as never seen 
or heard of more. 

Tw t o days after the mutineers had sailed they encountered 
a violent storm, and for fourteen days were in the greatest 
danger from the ice. That storm was probably fatal to their 
intrepid commander and his forlorn party, who may thus have 
escaped a still more terrible death from want and exposure. 
We contemplate with very different feelings the just retribution 
winch overtook the guilty mutineers. They made the best of 
their way home in the ship winch they had thus foully obtained ; 
but not one of the ringleaders lived to reach the land. The rest, 
after suffering the most awful extremities of famine, finally gained 
the shore. Hone of them were ever brought to trial for their mis- 
deeds ; — probably because those who were deepest in guilt had 
already paid the penalty of their crimes. 

The melancholy end of Hudson is more affecting than the deaths 
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even of Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro, in the preceding century. 
His talents, courage, and perseverance, rank him among the first 
navigators of any age. In the comparative infancy of discovery in 
the northern regions, he deserves to take the lead. Though treach- 
erously abandoned in the great inland sea which he had discovered, 
he has not, like many of his contemporaries, been ungenerously 
forgotten by posterity. His skill and daring awaken the highest 
admiration, while the mystery of his fate causes his name even 
yet to be mentioned with pity. 


THE ETTB COUHTEIES. 

In the year 1669 a Company was formed in London, under the 
direction of Prince Bupert, for the purpose of prosecuting the fur 
trade in the regions surrounding Hudson’s Bay. This Company 
obtained a charter from Charles II., granting to them and their 
successors, under the name of “The Governor and Company of 
Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay,” the sole right of trading 
in all the country watered by rivers flowing into Hudson’s Bay. 
The charter also authorized them to build and fit out men-of-war, 
establish forts, prevent any other company from carrying on trade 
frith the natives in their territories, and required that they should 
do all in their power to promote discovery. 

Armed with these powers, then, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
established a fort near the head of James’s Bay. Soon afterwards 
several others were built, in different parts of the country; and 
before long, the Company spread and grew wealthy, and eventually 
extended their trade far beyond the chartered limits. 

Imagine an immense* extent of country, many hundred miles 
broad and many hundred miles long, covered with dense forests, 
expanded lakes, broad rivers, wide prairies, dreary swamps, and 
mighty mountains ; and all in a state of primeval simplicity — unde- 
faced by the axe of civilized .man, and untenanted by aught save a 
few roving hordes of Bed Indians and myriads of wild animals. 
Imagine amid this wilderness a number of small squares, each en- 



closing half-a-dozen wooden houses and about a dozen men, and 
between each of these establishments a space of forest varying from 
fifty to three hundred miles in length, and you will have a pretty 
correct idea of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, and of the 
number of, and distance between their forts. The idea, however, 
may be still more correctly obtained, by imagining populous Great 
Britain converted into a wilderness and planted in the middle of 
Rupert’s Land, The Company, in that case, would build three 
forts in it — one at the Land’s-end, one in Wales, and one in the 
Highlands ; so that in Britain there would he but three hamlets, 
with a population of some thirty men, half-a-dozen women, and a 
few children ! The Company’s posts extend, with these intervals 
between, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from within 
the Arctic Circle to the northern boundaries of the United States. 

The country is divided into four large departments : — the 
Northern department, which includes all the establishments in the 
far north and frozen regions ; the Southern department, including 
those to the south and east of this, the post at the head of James’s 
Bay, and along the shores of Lake Superior; the Montreal depart- 
ment, including the country in the neighbourhood of Montreal, up 
the Ottawa River, and along the north shore of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and Esquimaux Bay; and the Columbia department, 
which comprehends an immense extent of country to the west oi 
the Rocky Mountains, including the .Oregon territory, — which, 
although the Hudson’s Bay Company still trade in it, now belongs 
to the Americans. 

These departments are divided into a number of districts, each 
under the direction of an influential officer ; and these, again, are 
subdivided into numerous establishments, forts, posts, and out- 
posts. 

The name of fort is given to all the posts in the country, but 
some of them certainly do not merit the name; indeed few of 
them do. The only two in the country that are real, bond fide 
forts, are Fort Carry and the Stone Fort, in the colony of Red 
River, which are surrounded by stone walls with bastions at the 
corners. The others are merely defended by wooden pickets or 
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stockades ; and a few, where the Indians are quiet and harmless, 
are entirely destitute of defence of any kind. Some of the chief 
posts have a complement of about thirty or forty men; but most 
of them have only ten, five, four, and even tioo ) besides the gentle- 
man in charge. As in most instances these posts are planted in 
a wilderness far from men, and the inhabitants have only the society 
of each other, some idea may be formed of the solitary life led by 
many of the Company’s servants. 

Froifi the great extent and variety of feature in the country 
occupied by the fur traders, they subsist, as may be supposed, on 
widely different kinds of food. In the prairie, or plain countries, 
animal food is chiefly used, as there thousands of deer and bisons 
wander about, while the woods are stocked with game and wild- 
fowl. In other places, however, where deer are scarce and game 
not so abundant, fish of various kinds are caught in the rivers and 
lakes; and in other parts of the country they live partly upon fish 
and partly upon animal food. Vegetables are very scarce in the 
more northern posts, owing to the severity of the winter, and con- 
sequent shortness of summer. As the Company’s servants are 
liable, on the shortest notice, to be sent from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, they are quite accustomed to change of diet; — 
one year rejoicing in buffalo-humps and marrow-bones in the 
prairies of the Saskatchewan, and the next devouring hung white- 
fish and scarce venison in the sterile regions of Mackenzie Elver; 
or varying the meal with a little of that delectable substance often 
spoken of by Franklin, Back, and Richardson, as their only dish/ 
• — a lichen or moss which grows on the most barren rocks, and is 
only used as food in the absence of all other provisions. 

The trade carried on by the Company is in peltries of all sorts, 
oil, dried and salted fis^, feathers, quills, &c. The following is a 
list of some of their principal articles of commerce: — 

Reaver-skins; bear-skins, black, brown, white or polar, and 
grizzly; badger-skins; buffalo or bison robes; skins of the rein- 
deer, the red deer, and the moose or elk ; feathers of all kinds ; 
fox-skins, black, silver, red, white, and blue; goose-skins ; ivory, 
* Trips- 3e-rociie. ■ 
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(tusks of tlie walrus); lynx-skins; marten-skins; otter-skins; seal 
and whale oil; swan-skins; salmon, salted; seal- skins; wolf-skins 
wolverine-skins. 

The most valuable of the furs mentioned in the above list is 
that of the Hack fox . This beautiful animal resembles in shape 
the common fox of England, but it is much larger, and jet black, 
with the exception of one or. two white hairs along the back-bone 
and a pure white tuft on the end of the tail. A single skin some- 
times brings from twenty-five to thirty guineas in the* British 
market ; but — they are very scarce. The silver fox differs from the 
black fox only in the number of white hairs with which its fur is 
sprinkled ; and the more numerous the white hairs, the less valu- 
able does it become. The red fox bears a much inferior fur to the 
other kinds ; yet it is a good article of trade, as this species is 
very numerous. The white fox is of less value than the red, and 
is also very numerous, particularly on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
The variety termed the blue fox is neither numerous nor valuable. 
It is of a dirty bluish-gray colour, and seldom makes its appear- 
ance at the Company’s posts. 

Beaver, in days of yore, was the staple fur of the country ; but. 
alas I the silk hat has given it its death-blow, and the star of the 
beaver has now probably set for ever — that is to say, with regard 
to men; probably the animals themselves fancy that their lucky 
star has just risen. The most profitable fur in the country is that 
of the marten. It somewhat resembles the Russian sable, and 
generally maintains a steady price. These animals, moreover, are 
very numerous throughout most part of the Company’s territories, 
particularly in the region of Mackenzie River, whence great num- 
bers are annually sent to England. 

All the above animals and a few others are caught in steel and 
wooden traps by tbe natives; while deer, buffaloes <fcc., are run 
down, shot, and snared in various ways. 

Trade is carried on with the natives by means of a standard 
valuation, called in some parts of the country a castor. This is to 
obviate the necessity of circulating money, of which there is little 
or none, excepting in the colony of 'Red River. Thus, an Indian 
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arrives at a fort with a bundle of furs, with which he proceeds to 
the Indian trading-room. There the trader separates the furs into 
different lots, and, valuing each at the standard valuation, adds 
the amount together, and tells the Indian (who has looked on the 
while with great interest and anxiety) that he has got fifty or sixty 
castors ; at the same time he hands the Indian fifty or sixty little 
bits of wood in lieu of cash, so that the latter may know, by re- 
turning these in payment, of the goods for which he really ex- 
changes his skins, how fast his funds decrease. The Indian then 
looks round upon the bales of cloth, powder-horns, guns, blankets, 
knives, &c., with which the shop is filled, and, after a good while, 
makes up his mind to have a small blanket. This being given 
Mm, the trader tells him that the price is six castors; the pur- 
chaser hands hack six of Ms little hits of wood, and selects some- 
thing else. In this way he goes on till all his wooden cash is 
expended, and then, packing up Ms goods, departs to show his 
treasures to Ms wife, and another Indian takes his place. The 
value of a castor is from one to two shillings. The natives gener- 
ally visit the establishments of the Company twice a year— once 
in October, when they bring in the produce of their autumn hunts ; 
and again in March, when they come in with that of the great 
winter hunt. 

* The number of castors that an Indian makes in a winter hunt 
varies from fifty to two hundred, according to Ms perseverance 
and activity, and the part of the country in which he hunts. The 
largest amount I ever heard of was made by a man called Piaquata- 
Kiscum, who brought in furs on one occasion to the value of two 
hundred and sixty castors. The poor fellow was soon afterwards 
poisoned by his relatives, who were jealous of his superior abilities 
as a hunter, and envious of the favour shown him by the white 
men. 

After the furs are collected in spring at all the different outposts, 
they are packed in conveniently sized bales, and forwarded, by 
means of boats and canoes, to the three chief depots on the sea- 
coast — -namely, Port "Vancouver, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, on the shores of the Pacific ; York Port, on the shores of 
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Hudson’s Bay; and Moose Factory, on the shores of James’s 
Bay ; whence they are transported in the Company’s ships to Eng- 
land! The whole country in summer is, consequently, in commo- 
tion with the passing and repassing of brigades of boats laden 
with bales of merchandise and furs; the still waters of the lakes 
and rivers are rippled by the paddle and the oar; and the long 
silent echoes which have slumbered in the icy embrace of a dreary 
winter, are now once more awakened by the merry voice and tune- 
ful song of the hardy voyageur. »• «• ballasttke. 


TRAPPING ANIMALS. 

The different methods by which the Indian succeeds in snaring 
and trapping animals are numerous. A good idea of these may 
be had by following an Indian in his rounds. . 

Suppose yourself, gentle reader, standing at the gate of one of the 
forts in Hudson’s Bay, watching a savage arranging Ms snow-shoes, 
preparatory to entering the gloomy forest. Let ns walk with this 
Indian on a visit to his traps. 

The night is very dark, as the moon is hid by thick clouds, yet 
It occasionally breaks out sufficiently to illumine our path to the 
Indian’s wigwam, and to throw the shadows of the neighbouring 
trees upon the pale snow, which crunches under our feet as we 
advance, owing to the intense cold. No wind breaks the stillness 
of the night, or shakes the lumps of snow off the branches of the 
neighbouring pines and willows ; and notMng is heard save the 
occasional crackling of the trees, as the severe frost acts upon their 
branches. The tent, at which we soon arrive, is pitched at the 
foot of an immense tree, which stands in a little hollow where the 
willows and pines are luxuriant enough to afford a shelter from 
the north wind. Suddenly the deer-sldn robe that covers to* 
aperture of the wigwam is raised, and a bright stream of warm 
lioht gushes out, tipping the dark green points of the opposite 
trees, and mingling strangely with the paler light of the moon— 
and the Indian stands erect in front of his solitary home, to gaze 
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a few moments on the sky, and judge of the weather, as he intends 
to take a long walk before laying his head upon his capote for the 
night He is in the usual costume of the Cree Indians : — A large 
leathern coat, Ter y much overlapped in front, and fastened round 
ids waist with a scarlet belt, protects his body from the cold. A 
small rat-skin cap covers his head, and his legs are cased in the 
ordinary blue-cloth leggins. Large moccasins, with two or three 
pair of blanket socks, clothe his feet; and fingerless mittens, made 
of deer-skin, complete his costume. After a few minutes passed 
in contemplation of the heavens, the Indian prepares himself for 
the walk. First he sticks a small axe in his belt, serving as a 
counterpoise to a large hunting-knife and fire-bag which depend 
from the other side. He then slips his feet through the lines of 
his snow-shoes, and throws the line of a small hand-sledge over 
bis shoulder. The hand-sledge is a thin flat slip or plank of wood, 
from five to six feet long by one foot broad, and is turned up at 
one end. It is extremely light, and the Indians invariably use it 
when visiting their traps, for the purpose of dragging home the 
animals or game they may have caught. Having attached this 
sledge to his back, he stoops to receive Ms gun from his faithful 
squaio * who has been watching his operations through a hole in 
the tent; and throwing it on his shoulder, strides off, without 
uttering a word, across the moonlit space in front of the tent, 
turns into a narrow track that leads down the dark ravine, and 
disappears in the shades of the forest. 

The forest is now almost dark, the foliage overhead having be- 
come so dense that the moon only penetrates through it in a few 
places, causing the spots on which it falls to shine with, a strange 
silvery light, and rendering the surrounding masses darker by 
contrast. The faint outline of an old snow-shoe trade, at first 
discernible, is now quite invisible ; but still the Indian moves for- 
ward with rapid, noiseless step, as sure of his way as if a broad 
beaten track lay before him. In tMs manner he moves on 
for nearly two miles, sometimes stooping to examine closely the 

* Squeiaic is the Indian for a woman. Squato 3s the English corruption of the word, and 
Ifl used to signify a wife. 
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newly made track of some wild animal, and occasionally giving a 
lance at the sky through the openings in the leafy canopy above 
im when a faint sound in the bushes ahead brings him to a nil 
stop He listens attentively, and a noise, like the rattling o. a 
chain, is heard proceeding from the recesses of a dar^ wild-looking 
hollow, a few paces in front. Another moment, and the rattle is 
again distinctly heard ; a slight smile of satisfaction crosses t e 
Indian’s dark visage, for one of his traps is set m that place, an 
he knows that something has been caught. Quickly descending the 
slope, he enters the bushes whence the sound proceeds, and pauses 
when within a yard or two of his trap, to peer through the gloom. 

A cloud passes off the moon, and a faint ray reveals, it may be a 
beautiful black fox caught in the snare. A slight blow on the 
snout from the Indian’s axe-handle kills the unfortunate animal; 
in ten minutes more it is tied to his sledge, the trap is reset am 
again covered over with snow, so that it is almost impossible to 
tell that anything is there ; and the Indian pursues his way. 

The steel-trap used by the Indians is almost similar to the 
ordinary rat-trap of England, with this difference, that it is a .little 
larger, is destitute of teeth, and has two springs m place of one 
A chain is attached to one spring, for the purpose of fixing a weight 
to the trap, so that the animal caught may not be able to drag it 
far from the place where it was set. The track in the snow en- 
ables the hunter to find his trap again. It is generally set so that 
the jaws, when spread out flat, are exactly on a level with the 
snow. The chain and weight are both hid, and a thin layer of 
snow spread on the top of the trap. The bait (which genera, y 
consists of chips of a frozen partridge, rabbit, or fish) is then 
scattered around in every direction; and, with the exception o 
this, nothing distinguishes the spot.. Foxes, beavers, woves, 
lynxes, and other animals, are caught in this way, sometimes by a 
fore-leg, sometimes by a bind-leg, and sometimes by tvvo e^s a. 
once, and occasionally by the nose. Of all these ways the Indians 
prefer catching by two legs, as there is then not the slightest possi- 
bility of the animal escaping. When foxes are caught by one leg, 
they often eat it off close to the trap, and escane on the other 
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three. I have frequently seen this happen ; and I once saw a fox 
caught which had evidently escaped in this way, as one of its legs 
was gone, and the stump healed up and covered again with hah. 
When they are caught by the nose they are almost sure to escape, 
unless taken out of the trap very soon after being caught, as their 
snouts are so sharp or wedge-like that they can pull them from 
between the jaws of the trap without much difficulty. 

Having now described the way of using this machine, we will 
rejoin the Indian, whom we left on his way to the next trap. 
There he goes, moving swiftly over the snow mile after mile, as if 
he could not feel fatigue, turning aside now and then to visit a 
trap, and giving a short grunt when nothing is in it, or killing the 
animal when caught, and tying it on the sledge. Toward mid- 
night, however, he begins to walk more cautiously, examines the 
priming of his gun, and moves the axe in his belt, as if he expected 
to meet some enemy suddenly. The fact is, that close to where 
he now stands are two traps which he set in the morning close to 
each other, for the purpose of catching one of the formidable coast 
wolves. These animals are so sagacious that they will scrape all 
round a trap, let it be ever so well set, and, after eating all the 
bait, walk away unhurt. Indians, consequently, endeavour in every 
possible way to catch them, and, among others, by setting two 
traps close together ; so that while the wolf scrapes at one, he 
may perhaps put Ms foot in the other. It is in this way that our 
Indian friend's traps are set, and he now proceeds cautiously to- 
wards them, Ms gun in the hollow of his left arm. Slowly he 
advances, peering through the bushes, but nothing is visible; 
suddenly a branch crashes under Ms snow-shoe, and with a savage 
growl a large wolf bounds toward him, landing almost at his 
feet ! A single glance, however, shows the Indian that both traps 
are on its legs, and that the chains prevent its further advance. 
He places Ms gun against a tree, draws Ms axe from the belt, and 
advances to kill the animal. It is an undertaking, however, of 
some difficulty. The fierce brute, which is larger than a New- 
foundland dog, strains every nerve and sinew to break its chains, 
while its eyes glisten in the uncertain light, and foam curls from 
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its 'blood-red month. Now it retreats as the Indian advances, 
rinning horribly as it goes; and anon, as the chains check its 
irther°retreat, it springs with fearful growl toward the Indian, 
who slightly wounds it with his axe, as he jumps backward just 
in time'to save himself from the infuriated animal, which catches 
in its fangs the flap of his leggin, and tears it from his limb. 
•Win the Indian advances, and the wolf retreats and again springs 
on him, but without success. At last, as the wolf glances for a 
moment to one side— apparently to see if there is Ho way of 
esca pe — quick as lightning the axe flashes in the air, and descends 
with stunning violence on its head; another blow follows, and in 
five minutes tnore the animal is fastened to the sledge. 

K. M, BALL AN TYNE. 


THE SEATED AND THE WOLVES. 

(The following remarkable story of an escape from wolves In America is relates l>y 
u ... Mr. Whitehead.] ' 

DuiUNO the winter of 1844 (he observes), I had much leisure to 
devote to the sports of a new country. To none of these was I 
more passionately J^licted than to skating. The deep. and 
sequestered lakes, frozen by the intense cold of a northern mnter, 
present a wide fielf to the lovers of this pastime. Often wouM I 
bind on my skatls and glide away up the glittering river, and 
wind each mazy fetreamlet that flowed beneath its fetters on toward 
the parent oceanf Sometimes I would Mow the track of a fox 
or otter, and rail my skates along the mark he had leit with his 
dragging tail, ujktil the trail would enter the woods. Sometimes 
these excursion® were made by moonlight; and it was on one o 
these latter occasions that I had a rencounter which even now, 
with kind facis around me, I cannot recall without a nervous 

tC °T had left Ay friend’s house one evening just before dusk, with 
the intention jof skating a short distance up the noble river which 
glided director before the door. The night was beautifully clean 
1 peerless Inoon rode through an occasional fleecy cloud, and 
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stars twinkled from the sky and from every frost-covered tree in 
millions. Light also came glinting from ice, and snow-wreath, 
and encrusted branches, as the eye followed for miles the broad 
gleam of the river, that like a jewelled zone swept between the 
mighty forests on its banks. And yet all was still. The cold 
seemed to have frozen tree, and air, and water, and every living 
thing. Even the ringing of my skates echoed back from the kill 
with a startling clearness; and the crackle of the ice, as I passed 
over it m my course, seemed to follow the tide of the river with 
lightning speed. 

I had gone up the river nearly two miles, when, coming to a 
little stream which empties into the larger, I turned into it to 
explore its course. Fir and hemlock of a century's growth met 
overhead, and formed an archway radiant with frost-work. All 
was dark within ; but I was young and fearless, and as I peered 
into an unbroken forest that reared itself on the borders of the 
stream, I laughed ■with very joyousness. My wbd hurrah rung 
through the silent woods, and I stood listening to the echo Aat 
reverberated again and again, until all was busked. Suddenly a 
sound arose — it seemed to me to come fmm beneath the ice ; it 
was low and tremulous at first, but it ended id one long wild yell. 
I was appalled. Never before had such a jjioise met my ears. 
Presently I heard the brushwood on shore crabby as though from 
the tread of some animal — -the blood rushed wo nay forehead — 
my energies returned, and I looked around me fir some means of 
escape. 1 

The moon shone through the opening at the m^uthof the creek 
by which I had entered the forest, and, considering this the best 
means of escape, I darted toward it like an arrow.! It was hardly 
a hundred yards distant, and the swallow could scarcely have ex- 
celled me in flight ; yet, as I turned my head to tile shore, I could 
see two dark objects dashing through the brushwood at a pace 
nearly double in speed to my own. By their great ipeed, and the 
short yells which they occasionally gave, I knew at once that these 
were the much dreaded gray wolves, } 

X had never met with these animals; but, from thtb description 
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given of them, I had little pleasure in making their acquaintance. 
Their untamable fierceness and untiring strength render them 
objects of dread to every benighted traveller. 

With their long gallop they pursue their prey, never straying 
from the track of their victim ; and though, perhaps, the wearied 
hunter thinks that he has at last outstripped them, he finds that 
they have but waited for the evening to seize their prey. 

The bushes that skirted the shore flew past with the velocity of 
lightning as I dashed on in my flight to pass the narrow opening. 
The outlet was nearly gained — a few seconds more and I would be 
comparatively safe; but in a moment my pursuers appeared on 
the bank above me, which here rose to the height of ten feet. 
There was no time for thought — I bent my head and dashed 
madly forward. The wolves sprang, but, miscalculating my 
speed, fell behind, while their intended prey glided out upon the 
river ! 

Nature turned me toward home. The light flakes of snow 
spun from the iron of my skates, and I was some distance from rny 
pursuers, when their fierce howl told me I was still their fugitive. 
I did not look back; I did not feel afraid, or sorry, or glad; — one 
thought of home, of the bright faces awaiting my return, and of 
their tears if they never should see me, and then all the energies of 
body and mind were exerted for escape. I was perfectly at home 
on the ice. Many were the days that I had spent on my good 
skates, never thinking that they would thus prove my only 
means of safety. Every half minute a furious yelp from my 
fierce attendants made me but too certain that they were in close 
pursuit. Nearer and nearer they came, — at last I heard their feet 
pattering on the ice— I even felt them very breath and heard their 
snuffing scent ! Every nerve and muscle in my frame was stretched 
to the utmost tension. 

The trees along the shore seemed to dance in an uncertain light, 
and my brain turned with my own breathless speed; yet still my 
pursuers seemed to Mss forth their breath with a sound truly hor- 
rible, when an involuntary motion on my part turned me out of my 
course The wolves, close behind, unable to stop, and as unable 
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to turn on the smooth ice, slipped and fell, still going on far 
ahead. Their tongues were lolling out; their white tusks were 
gleaming from their bloody mouths; their dark shaggy breasts 
were fleeced with foam ; and as they passed me their eyes glared, 
and they howled with fury. The thought flashed on my mind 
that by this means I could avoid them, — namely, by turning aside 
whenever they came too near ; for, by the formation of their feet, 
they are unable to run on ice except in a straight line. 

I immediately acted upon this plan. The wolves having 
regained their feet, sprang directly toward me. The race was 
renewed for twenty yards up the stream ; they were already close 
on my back, when I glided round and dashed directly past 
them. A fierce yell greeted my evolution, and the wolves, slip- 
ping on their haunches, sailed onward, presenting a perfect 
picture of helplessness and baffled rage. Thus I gained nearly a 
hundred yards at each turning. This was repeated two or three 
times, every moment the animals becoming more excited and 
baffled. 

At one time, by delaying my turning too long, my sanguinary 
antagonists came so near that they threw their white foam over my 
dress as they sprang to seize me, and their teeth clashed together 
like the spring of a fox-trap 1 Had my skates failed for one 
instant, — had I tripped on a stick, or had my foot been caught in 
a fissure of the ice, — the story I am now telling would never have 
been told. I thought all the chances over. I knew where they 
would first seize me if I fell I thought how long it would be 
before I died; and then of the search for my body, that would 
already have its tomb ; for oh ! how fast man’s mind traces out all 
the dread colours of death’s picture, only those who have been 
near the grim original can tell. 

But I soon came opposite the house, and my hounds-— I knew 
their deep voices — roused by the noise, bayed furiously from their 
kennels. I heard their chains rattle : how I wished they w r ould 
break them i— then I should have had protectors to match the 
fiercest denizens of the forest. The wolves, taking the hint con- 
veyed by the dogs, stopped in their mad career, and after a 
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few moments turned and fled. I watclied them until their forms 
disappeared over a neighbouring hill ; then, taking off my skates, 
I wended mv way to the house, with feelings which may be better 
imagined than described. But even yet I never see a broad sheet 
of ice by moonlight without thinking of that snuffing breath and 
those fearful things that followed me so closely down that frozen 
river. — 

Such is the strange tale of escape from the winter wolves of 
America. In Poland and Russia they are no less dreaded ;»and the 
traveller, even when flying over the snow in his swift sledge, often 
finds the speed of his horses barely sufficient to rescue him from 
the hungry pack. On such occasions their merciless rapacity 
often proves Ms means of escape ; for no sooner does he shoot 
down one of the foremost, than the whole pack crowd round it 
and tear it to pieces ! By such means time is gained, and the 
affrighted horses, fleeing at their utmost speed, at length dash with 
the sledge into the shelter of the long looked-for station. 


THE BEAVER, 

The beaver has ‘acquired a very extensive fame among mankind, 
the foundation of which is twofold; — first, the exceeding softness 
and richness of his fur, which made his skin very valuable as 
clothing to the native American tribes before Europeans came to 
the country, and which have since caused it to he still more 
highly valued by civilized nations all over the world ; and secondly, 
his distinguished reputation as a builder. Both these characters 
of the animal result from the same cause, namely this, that he is 
intended to live in a very cold climate, — that is, a climate which 
is very cold for half the year, — and to get his living from the 
roots of plants growing under water, which, during the cold season, 
is covered with ice from one to three feet thick. To meet these 
exigencies, he is provided with an extremely thick and soft fur, 
and with certain very remarkable building instincts, by which he 
(«) 19 
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is enabled at all times, however cold the weather and however 
thick the ice, to procure access to the water. 

The first object of the beaver, in his engineering operations, is 
to keep the water deep in the stream that he inhabits, in order to 
prevent it from freezing to the bottom. To effect this, he forms 
a company, and the whole band proceed to build a dam. They 
gnaw down trees and bushes, and drag them into the stream at 
the place which they have chosen for the dam, and pack them 
together* in a close and impenetrable mass, ten or twelve feet thick 
at the bottom, and diminishing gradually toward the top. As they 
proceed they fill up all the interstices of the work with stones,, 
gravel, mud, turf, roots, and everything else that they can bring. 
Of course a great deal of their work is washed away by the current 
while they are building; but by means of their indomitable perse- 
verance they finally succeed, and a massive and permanent ob- 
struction to the stream is formed. In process of time the trunks 
and stems of trees which they have introduced into their work 
decay, and the whole settles and consolidates into a permanent 
bank, which endures sometimes for centuries. Of course, so long 
as the pond is occupied the dam needs constant watching and 
frequent repairs ; but this work the company always attend to in 
the mo£t prompt and systematic manner. 

AYlille laying the materials of which the dam is composed, the 
beavers go continually to and fro over their work, trampling down 
the soft substances with their paws, and patting them with their 
broad fiat tails. This patting motion of their tails, wiiich they 
make instinctively when they walk about upon the ground, gave 
rise to the story that the beaver uses his tail as a trowel. This, 
though it is not literally and exactly true, is, after all, not far 
from the truth; for the effect of the patting is analogous to that 
produced by the trowel of the mason in laying stones in mortar. 

Besides the dam, the beavers build wiiat may be called houses 
on the bank., wiiere they live during the winter, sheltered from 
the cold and protected from the wolves and other wild animals 
that would otherwise prey upon them These houses are built of 
logs of wood formed from the trunks of trees, which the beavers 
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gnaw down in tlie adjoining forests, and then cut to proper lengths 
for their purpose. They dig in the ground to get good founda- 
ii ms, and t lien build up walls four or five feet high, much in the 
same way as they construct the dams. They then lay other 
trunks.. of trees across from, one wall to the other, and cover the 
roof thus foaanejL with stones, hushes, moss, mud, and other 
similar materials, tfnd smooth the whole over at last wjtfr their 
|>aws and their tails, so afe to make a sort of mound of their work, 
"with a hollow in the centre. The whole structure is so firmly 
put together that the wolverines and wild cats cannot get in. It 
is very difficult even for men to break through such a mass. 

From these habitations subterranean passages run in various 
directions; — some open into the pond under the ice, so as to 
afford the inhabitants free access to the water at all times; and 
others lead to holes and caverns which the animals make as places 
of retreat from their enemies when they are alarmed, and perhaps 
for warmth in times of extreme cold. 

It is a very curious circumstance that the beavers do all their work 
in the night, and thus no person can watch them at their operations 
, except at a great disadvantage. In the day-time they keep very 
quiet. Their motive, probably, in thus arranging their time, — 
if action prompted by animal instinct may be said to have a 
motive, — is doubtless to avoid attracting the attention of their 
enemies. 

The beavers were once very numerous throughout the whole 
northern portion of the territory now occupied by the United 
States, In all the settled parts of the country, however, they 
have nearly or entirely disappeared; and so .valuable are their 
skins, and so closely do the hunter# and trappers follow up the 
work of taking them, that m a short tin^, if the present state of 
things continue, the "whole race will be completely exterminated. 
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THE SIEGE OE QUEBEC. ' ^ • 

(A.D. 1759.) 


r« : . tl Tii f Trns rinsing SC6B.6 of French doBiixiion ill Caii&dii w&s iiic irkod b 

i ... . : : ■■:■ T i* • i. ,x i rm^ ^ rt jrijh ham 'iri n 


«^4 Sircnmstances of deep and pecul iar inter est. 4 jibe rn^es of roma^c w 
j I no more striki ng episo de than tlie|oattle of Quebec^ / 

|| The skiff and daring of the plan whicl^brought on^tbe combat, 

■iMrWr A T& xi.. „„ ArtrtC ,« n-m -7 fnrf.nrwi nf its p.YftcutioiL are unnaraUdedAil) 


and the, success and fortune of its execution, are unparaUelecLfi®*^ j 
There, a broad, open plain, o ffering no advant ages to either party^tiO^ty ' 


f jujulvu* vj w m* vwv^j JL — J7 / w Bun, ^ , ' I- A 

;|<O^JjWjy a g the field of fight. The co ntending armies were nearly equal 
j idj l ji^^4ii^niLiit;iry strength, if not in numbers. The chiefs of each were^^tf^fo, 
|| men already o! hon ourable fam e. “Trance trusted firmly in the u 

J H fjj wise and chivalrous Montcalm : England trusted hopefully in the 

I I " \ . young and heroic Wolfe.” The magnificent stronghold which was 

[liiKjJ^^^staked upon the issue J of the strife (stood close at hand; For ;4yj 
|4^^^miles and- miles) around, the prospect extended over as fair a land MgJ. 

'S atf-My v as ever rejoiced the sight of man ; mo nntain and valle y, f orest anffi yt.y'^, 

S waters , city and solitude, ^grouped together in forms of almost 

, . ,, . .. . 

WWtfiK y»ur Quebec stands on the slope of a lof ty emin ence on the left bank 

the St. Lawrence. AlableJ&nd extends westward from the 

’ ! iHhSuj citadel for abouTnine miles; the portion of the heights neargst 
! *H:P. i • ' .t xl.. x. fPloina nf Abrabii/m WVYlffl 


thetown on the west is called the [Plains of Abraham.; Wolfe . 
had discovered a narrow path winding up the sid|j of the steeps^*^ 
17^-v. -mil ac An ai+Iiat air! ft f.bftrft wft,a no • 1 ‘ ’ 


hmutid- 


b*A , prccipicelrom the river. For miles on either side there was no- ; * 

: - U v other possible access to the heights. Up this narrow path Wolfe 
jJ“ decided to lead secretly Ms whole army and make the Plains his A 

battle ground! €. f 

itut ^Htfha^xtraordinary daring of the entgprise was its safotyjf The p 
*xuf' wife anS. cautious Montcalm had guarded against all feprqbabl e it 
||fe'^OhMeea'of:»£, ; hut he was not prepared against an attempt for , j 

,4 • whichlhe pages of romance can scarcely furnish a parallel. ‘ ! vM- ■ ^ J.. - 
’ ' Great preparations were made throughout the fleet and axmy impjjpMe 

il*»«nk for the decisive movement, but thV plans were still k ept sec ret : a 

wise caution v. a observed in this respect, for the treachery of i M <« 

U>UUMXF^ - 
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single deserter miglifc have imperilled the success of the expedition^ 
had its, exact object been known, At nine o’clock at night tk if 
first division of the army, 1,C00 strong, silently removed into ftat-jj 
bottomed boats: the soldiers were in (high spirits Wolfe. led in 
tfaUtfo person. About an hour before day-light the fl otiIl ^fell,4OTl]| 

M Weather favourable; a star-light night.^ ; ^r' ^^ 

Silently and swiftly, unchallenged by the French sentries, *f4j 
Wolfe’s flotilla dr opped do wn the stream in the shade of the| 
yerhan ging cli ffs. The rowers scarcely stirred the waters with ^ 

^tfieir oars; the soldiers sat motionless. Not a word was spoken, / j 
save by the yo ung gene ral He, as a mid ship man on board of Ms fyMWy 
boat afterwards related, repeated in a Iotv voice, to the officers by^ « * 
Ms side, \ Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard^” and as he con- 




cluded the beautiful verses, he said, “ Now, gentlemen, 1 


I would 


•% rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec ! But wffiile — g| 
^f^ll^Wolfe thus" in the poet’s words, g ave the intensity of 

( feelings, his eye was constantly bent upon the dark outline of the L ‘ 
^li^^^jj^ights under which he hurried past. He recognised at length 


ti»v AViJtgJ, 

appointed spot, and leaped ashore. {Some of the leading boats, 

conveying the light company of the 7 8th Highlanders, had in the 
meantime been Queried about two hundred yards lower down by tli& 
str ength of the tid e. These Highlanders, under Captain Donald* 
^ V^MHona^d, were the first to land. Immediately over their he!id 
hung a worn 1 " — * 


H 



LJLItJ XU D U tiU ■ JUIUU.. j. iJ. a ^ n u j j w t .v*. — 

a WWJ4 v precipice, without path oT track upon its xockynTW’ 
,ce; on thPtt&mnit a-Mlinefc'tetiiiel marched to and fro , still 
unconscious of their presence. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
M‘iW,.i . ari d his men dashed at the height. They scrambled ^ 
up, hoMin"jm by rocks and branches of trees, guided only byth 
'stars tharshone over the top of the chffi Half the ascent was 
already w$m, when for the first time. “ Qui_vive ?” (broke the 
Nilenoe of the night.) “La France,” answered the Highland cap- 
ffin, with 1 ready self-posses ion, and the sentry shouldered his 
^'■musket and pursued his round. In a few minutes, however, the 
rustling of the trees clo se at hand at length alarmed the I rench 
« guard. .. They hastily turned j^t, firjd one irregular ygjJgj: dojwn 

:e preqpice, and fled in panic. The captain, iL de Yergor, ^ ^ 
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^“Af&yfe^hough wounded, (aaod.Hj.gS'auni) When summoned to 
KGjL. surrender, he fired at one of the leading assailants, but was instantly 
overpowered. In the meantime nearly five hundred men landed 
* "f and /made their way upjthe height: those who had first reached ; 

the summit then took possession of the intr enched po st at the top^, > 

MW -of that path which Wolfe had selected for the ascent of Ms army. -> l . 

ijrtjdeUjM Wolfe, Monckton, and Murray landed with the first division. 

As fast as eachboat was cleared it put back for reinforcements to 
flHp 1 the sMp£, wMch had now also floated down with the tge nearly Pfek 
JSJw opposite to the point of disembarkation. . The battalions forced rf l f| 
'^OTSJIp n the narrow beach at the foot of the winding path, and as soon ^ 
completedTiach ascended the cliff, when they again formed upon ■ J 
S-pe Plains above. The boats pl ied busi ly : ^company after company;?. 

quioklv landed; and as soon as the men touched the shore « 
they svw5mSTi.p the steep ascent with ready alacrity. When 
,n®«ferning broke, the who le.disjiosableJ:c»rce., of Wolfe’s army stood . j 
ftgKHrfjh firm array upon the table Jaiidabovelhe com Only one gun, f.?M 
Kj^^^Oiowever, could be carried up the hill, and even thatfwas not ,« 

position^ without incredible difficulty. jj 

| Montcalm, was already worsted^as"* a general^ it was still, Low- 

left him to fight as a soldier. His or dm- of battle was 
steadily and promptlyjmade. He commanded the centre coliunn a 
I^^K lS^in'person. His total force engaged was 7,520 men, besides Indians. 

' Wolfe showed only a force of 4,828 of all .ranks ; but %i these 

: evegy man was a traine d sol dier. 

French attacked. After a spirit ed advan ce made by a V 
, swarm of skii'uushers, their main body, in long unb rpkenj nes y ST 
seen approaching Wolfe’s position. Boon a murderous and ■ * t*-. 

li^^^Icmcessant_fire began. The British troops fe^l fast Wolfe, at thejstl? ■ ' 
^*4sMt|ead"df the 28th, was struck in the .wrist, but not disabled. ^ 
, Wrapping a handkercMef round the wound, he hastened from one 
;|/^3^-rank to another, exhorting the men to be steady and( to reserve - . t 
IsN^^.f^theirfire.t No English soldier pulled a trigger: with matchless*^^ 
ip*^-T%nduiaiwi they sustained the trial. Not a company wavered :Mpfc 
jf^^l Wr"ahis shouldered as if on parade, anff motionless, save when4+»tf. 

waited the word of commandagMfif * 


they^closcd up the ghasj 

f JXk 

t IjjJUUMMs 

IS&Zb' 


| 
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When the {head of the French attackjhad reached within forty 
yards, Wolfe 1 gave the order to “ fire.” At once the long row of _ \ 

dUtO$ muskets was leveled, and a volley, distinct as a single shot, flashed 
from " 1 the British line. For a"'lnoinent the advancing columns 
a till pressed on, shivering like pennons in the fatal storm, TJaAa ' * 4t 

few paces told how terribk had been the force of the (long-su a - 
pended blow.) ' '' 

Montcalm commanded the attack in person. Not fifteen minutes 
. had elapsed since he had first moved on Ms line of battle, and 
alreadyall was lost ! But the gallant Frenchman, though ruined, 
was not dismayed: he rode through the broken ranks, cheered- 
them with his voice, encouraged them by Ms dauntless heaping,, 
aided by a small rgdoubt, even succeeded in once agai; 

1 ' seating; a front|fco his enemy. r . ^ , 

Meanwhile Wolfe’s troops had reloaded. He seized the oppor 
tunity of the hesitation in the ho stile ran ks, and ordered the 
whole British line to advance. At first they moved forward in 
majestic regularity, /Receiving* and paying back; with deadly interest 
tSe voilep’bFthe French p but soon the ardour of the soldiers 
^(^^^brokellaroughjthe restraints of discipline,}— they increased theji 
" pace to a run, rushing over the dying and the dead, and sweeping 

the living enemy off their path. Wolfe was a second time wounded, ^ 
in theTodyy'but "fie concealed Ms suffering, for his duty was not 
yet acc ompli shed : again a ball from the red ou bt struck him on 
the breast; he reeled on one side, but at thrmoinent this was * *** 
not generally observed. “ Support me,” said he to a grenadier 
officer wlio" was close at hand, “ that my brave fellows may nob 
seeTne fall,” In a few seconds, however, he sank, and was borhe 
a little to the rear.|^W^t 

struggle(fell heavily uponjthe British, but was ruinous 
the Jmnch. They wavered under the carnage : the columns 
dch death had disordered were soon broken and scattered. 

Montcalm, with a courage (that rose above the wreck of hope, 
galloped througlTthe groups of his st ubborn veter an^ who still 
paiacie head) againsld the enemy, and strove to show affront of 
battle.* His efforts were vain ; the head oF every formation was 
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AcJTklb swept away before that terrible musketry; /in a few minutes the 
] PrenSTgave way in all directions. | Just then tlieir gallant general 

jj , . ’ fell with amortal wound : from that time all was utter rou t. tjjM&H 

I W§§J^j3fe While the British troops were ^carrying all before them^thtSr ' 

S young general’s life was{ebhtog fast a^ay.| From time to tim^,^ 
•he tried with his* faint hand/to d ear aw ay the dea th-mi st thatflfato 
gathered on his sigEt; hut the efforts . seemed vain, for presently 
he lay back, and/gave no signs of life beyond) a heavy breathing y^ ^ 
and an ecca sionaL groa n. Meantime the French had gi ven w av, 

I . . and were flying in all directions. A grenadier officer seeing this, 
ft, called out to those around him, “ See ! they run 1” The words 

cau ght the ea r of the dying man; he raised himself, like one 
from sleep, and asked eagerly, “Who rani” “The 
| ^swered the ofj^|“ they give w^r everywhere.” 

) ^ * “Go, one of yon, to Colonel Burton,” said Wolfe : “ tell him to 

march Webbe’s (the 48th) regiment with airspeed down to the 
|4^^2|St. Charles river, jto (cutoff the retreat.”| Hisjjoice gr ew Mn i - . 

| " he spoke, and he turned on his sickyas if seeking an easier posi^ * 

| ,/ ^ yJtion. When he had given this last order his eyes closed in death, 

the news reached England, tri umph and lament ation were* ?AU. 
strangely intermingled. Astonishment and admiration at tkQteffluUi 
1 1 4 splendid victorypwitli sorrow for the loss of the gallant victor^ filled 
. ewry breast. Throughout all the land were iUummgjapixs and 

| *5*^ public rejoicings, except in the little Kentish village of Westerham, 

j ” where Wolfe was born, and where his widowed mother now 

! ' . mourned her only child. 

I WaS em ^» nec ^ an< ^ ^ome ^ ie r ^- ver £° r convey- * 

j yjw^‘$k anee to England. The army escorted i| i n solemn stat e to 
I |y|fcLt{| beach. They mourned their young" general’i-%ath as sincerely as ; ^ 
lll^^lftth^* had followed him -jji battle bravely. JTheir att^ment -to ^ 

him^iad softened their toilsjp their confidence in him had cheered ’ i|l t 
ppp^ them in disasters ; and hi/ loss now turned their triumph into 

sadness. When Ms remains arrived at Plymouth, they were Ji lJ I 
; landed with the Mghest honours: minute-guns were fired, the # 
& a g s weredhoh^ed hal f-m ast high, land an escort with ar msrevers e 
received, |^e . coffin on the shore; They : were tfeen conveyed to 
!| ' ' • **' - '■,,>/ ';*» 
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Greenwich, and buried beside those of his father, who had died 
but a few months before. , . 

After further successes of the British in other parts of Canada, 
under/^in^rols Amherst, ^Havil and, and, Sir Wiliam Jol ms on|t5e^ ■ 
Fre nch ca use became utterly hopeless. On thei Sth^Beftember#^^ 
a British force of !6,Q00 rfPSn assembled ^eforelio^e^ 
the same day a capitulation was signed which sewsjcJ Canada fl Ejjjj fr 
from France for ever. *** * 

■ (One of the most momen to us poli t i c al questions that |ave ever jf^yjp 
yet moved the human race was decided in this stru^gle^^^.en- y ^ ^ 
a few English and French emigrants firsWanded among the 
ginian and Canadian .-forests it began:- when the British flag was 
hoisted^ on f the ci tade l of Quebec it was decided. £ From that daylft^w 
the/hand of Providencef poi nted ou t to the^Angio-Saidp raqejtliafW® 
to them was henceforth intrusted the destiny of the New World. 

~ wabbuhtok; 


THE GBEAT LAKES AND THE FALLS OF ILA0ABA, ‘ 

The most striking featjjre of North America is the vast chain oil 
lakes whick^ separates Canada Jrom the territoryjof the United, 
,!&./ States. ^ 1 

Lake Superior, the greatest of these in land s eas, is the largest ' 
^ - body of fresh water in the world. It covers an area nearly equal tof 
that of England. Ships of the largest size traverse its waters; ; and,j 
in violent galgs, its waves rise nearly as high as those of the ocean. \ 
The four other piincipal lakes are, Lakes Huron, Michigan, Eriejj 
and Ont ario : from the last of which issue the su rplusw aters oF 
the whole, forming the iiqfjie Paver St. Lawrence, which runs an 
uninterrupted course of seven hundred miles, till it reaches the^ 
Atlantic. ^There is jjjius a conti nuous curren t from the most remote 
tributary of Lake Sunerior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a distance 
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The St. Lawrence will probably one day become the great high- 
way of communication between the Pacific and the Atlantic ; and 
on its waters the western portion of the American continent will 
'find an outlet foriits enormous traffic. A fib 


These oeep lakes, 

Which istf majestic indolence reposed, | * 

{Coquetting with the wiiufs,)or, mirro&ike, 
b&T HiviniT to u pper world s a m imic sun.,!* * ' , 

Are now the paths of whlte^vlngcd fleets, which hear 
, The golden fruits of the riclTharvest fields / 

f ar . 0 ff ciimes..,^The wo odla nd shores. 5 
jfatf The tow ering pin e, the ste rn-heart ed oak, 
jjftb Have owned the sway of maiif a’nd waving grain 
p Speaketifbf hpnie Ultd plenty. Towering spires 
Of temples dedlggted to Him whose word 
r , * jrkrf? is life eternal, dqgk the verdant hanks : 


iM, # is jLife eternal, ae&K tne verdant; names; t §** JJnJ £UM 

nd/gra teful stra ins of gratitudelbre hymned 
• *Sv7#auibI' the Sahhahf stillness.” . 


■ Lake .Erie ana Lake Ontario are united bythe River Niagara, : 

’* " the length of which is 33J miles. On this river, about twenty 
miles from Lake Erie, the celebrated Falls are situated. They 
. form one of the great wonders of the world, and are, perhaps, the most 

g i bjjme spect acle the human eye has ever beheld. Here an immense 
ver, after receiving the surplus waters offour vasUakes, thunders 
I a sea-like flood over a lofty precipice into the abyss beneath. 

Then the Niagara issues from Lake Erie, it flows tranquilly along, piMu 
31 ‘dered by fertile and beautiful banks, till within a mile of the ^ 
alls. There the water begins to ripple ; and a little further o 
br eaks^ in to a series of dashing anaioaming rapids, as if leap- 
and rejoicing in the prosjoect of its approaching majestic 
‘^^^B^telunge, The stream then becomes more tranquil, though rolling 
' Mfip PlF with prodigious rapidity, till at last it reaches the brink of the 
great precipice. Then comes the awfuf plunge. It is m spec- 
: }i^ ^y£| .tacle of a fa lling se a/ The eye is filled almost to its (utmost 
reachjby the rushing of the mighty flood : clouds of spray occupy 
the whole atmosphere ; and, above all, the trem end ous sound of 
Idw the falling waters is heard filling the v ault of hea ven. By night 

pi * and by day, in summer and in winter, year after year, from century 

I J ** ; ’ to century, has the tremendous roar of Niagara been heard. 

The Fall itself is divided into two unequal portions by"a piece 
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*4 !>■■ of land called Goat Island.’ The Ame rican Fa ll, on the one side 
,, ') bf Goat Island, is one hundred and sixty-four feet high ; but thej> "A 
Canadian or Horse-shoe Fall (so named from its semicircular “* 
form,) is the grandeFoFtEe two. Its breadth is two thousand ! 
feet, and its height one hundred and fifty feet. It falls in one Aii^W 
dense mass of green water, calm* unbroken, resistless ; though at 
fche^Jges it separates into drops, which fall ljjie a shower of ' A 
diamonds sparkling in the sun, and at times so lightly as to be ! 

. driven up again by the-enrrent of air ascending from the deep be- - * ] 

low, where aJHs agitation and foam, > d^m 

liooked at from below, the scene is sublime and overwhelming. j 

The mighty river comes rushing over the broyv of a hill ; and, asl^fC 
you look up to it, it seems as if coming to overwhelm you ; then#**^ ; - i 
4k*£^^meeting with the rocks as it po urs dow n the declivity, it bojls andf g# | j^&^ 
•frets like the breakers of the ocean. ’ 'Huge mounds of water, 
smooth, transparent^* and gleaming like an emerald, rise up and^|to^N(S^, ; 
!; § 44 ^^p und over some impediment,’ then break into silver foam, wide 
jteaps into the air in the most graceful and fantastic forms. 

" A K^Mbelbw the Falls, the Niagara resumes its usual soft audp|i^^44Sj 
.*■ gpntle beauty. The banks are high and beautifully wooded, and 
f4 the river fiows along in its course to Lake Ontario. 


TO THE FALLS OF BTAGABA. ^ V v " ,v 

Hail! Sovereign of the wo rld of floo ds! whose maj^esty and mighty . || 
First dazzles, then enrap ture s, then o’erawes the aching sight : r, 4 ../• J| 

Thtpomp of* kings and emperors, in every clime and zone, l <e h ^ ^J| 

GrowTdim beneath the splendour of thy glorious watery throne 

- - : ■; AhhhA’A -'' ' v. ':V:- ■* A A-., ;v - ; .-4, ; /V ji 

No fleets can stop tby progress, no armie% bid thee stay, - * ^ I 

But onward — onward — onward — tby march still holds its way ; ’1: 

"The rising mists that veil thee as thy her alds go before , ■!,/> . > / f <f 

And the music that proclaims thee is the thund’ring cataract’s roar; „ r j ■ , W 

Tby diadem’s an emerald, of the clearest, purest hue, r- : ■ | 

SetrounTwith waves of snow-white foam anc^apray of fea thery dew > |j 
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(yHiile tresses of the brig htest pear ls float o'er thine am^lejdm et, 
the rainbow lays its gor geous gem s in tribute at thy feet 

„ reign is from the ancient days, (thy - s ceptre from on high ;j 
-/Thy birth was when the distant stars first lit tie glowing sky 
\The sun, the moon, and all the ort>s that shine upon thee now, 
,BeheId the wr eath of gl ory which first bound thine i nfant brow , 

cTfrom that hour to this, in which I gaze upon thy stream, 
rom age to age, in winter’s frost, or summer's su ltry beam , 
day, by night, without a pause, thy waves, with loud acclaim, 

In ceaseless sounds have still proclaimed the Great Eternal's name 

ir'..; : /"A-A-v-i \'.0 : "V/A/.. 'A"; 

For whether on. tliy forest banks the Indian of the wood, 

■r^siupe Ms dayjthe/ red man 's foejon his fatherland has stood : 
hoe’er has seen tMne in cense. rise, or heard. thy tor rents^roan m^ 
aist have kneltjbefore the Goa of all, to worship and a dore, 



^Accept, then, O Sup remely Grea t 1 0 Infinite ! 0 Gpd 1 
“kom thWprimeval altari the green and vi rgin sod ,/ 
he humble homage that my soul in gratitude would payii 
ft thee, whose sMeld has guarded me through all my wa rid'ring wa y. 

if the ocean be as naught in-t-he lio How of thine hand, 

And the stars of the brighkfirmament in thy balance grains of sand j 
utinii Niagara’s rolling flood seemstgreat to us who humbly bow—- 
treat Creator of the whole, Homjassing great art thou ! off* 

**** m 

. .. i^But tnough thy power is. far n*oiBpst4kan fi nite mind ^an scan, 
^ft/Thy^ercy is still greater, showiJR weak, dep endent ma n^ 

For him thou cloth’ s$ the fertile globe with herbs, and fruit, and seed ; 
him the seas, the lakes, the streams, supply his ho urly need . 

y Around, on high, or far, or near, the u niversal who le 
Proclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed, courses rol l ; 

^And from^creation’s grateful voice)the hymn ascends above, 
b While heaven re-echoes back to earth the chorus — ^God is k ve. ') 
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M these minute shells would he found scratched, and their sharp cor- 
-ners and edges brokmjff and rounded. Moreover, were they 
»3^%-ifted about, sand and other scourings of the ocean would be 
tn^*4^p mke d with them. But not so; the specimens brought up from 
!She deep show no such mixture, and bear no marks of abrasion 
T%>on even their most delicate parts. — : ' 

. _ j n these still and quiet waters at the bottom of the Atlantic it 

W §fc. W as decided to lay the telegraphic cable— the distance from land to 

* « land being about 1,600 miles. 

A ■ | ,fr.y, T TT. the summer of 1857 the Aganmnon of the British navy 
tMjfiml and the Niagara of the American navy were assigned by their 
iSfsWt^'reRpective governments to the duty of receiving on board and lay- 
|jWgg3SSn« So submarine Atlantic cable. After several unsuccessful 
f^W'attempts in 185V- and 1858, the vessels met in mid-ocean, joined 
^ -. cables, and set out, the Niagara for her termjnus in Trinity Bay, 
Xfc^ &wtjfi i'ewfoundland, and the Agamemnon for hers in Vale ncia Harb our. 

the 5th of August the cable was successfully landed on both 
I shores; and a week afterwards, messages of congratulation were 

fla shed acro ss the ocean between the Queen of England and the 
1 President of tlie United States. 

ji J i^/t^lfhough short-lived, it was a grand achievement. It demon- 
-stated the possibility of uniting by telegraph the New World 
with the Old — an achievement destined yet to be one of the great 
I events of tlie nineteenth, century. 

Referring to this subject, a distinguished author thus writes:— 
i LeTxne offer you two feebly outlined word^ctures of events 
were transacted^on the same arena^at the interval of nearly^ 
i iffi^a'.four centuries. "The epoch of the fesfc & the autumn of 1492. 
l|^*^^^?The scene is the mid- Atlantic, and on its bosom floats the fi«ul 
|^^^^^caravel*of Ooluinbus. Ifcds midnight, and the astonished pilots 
* are"ga 2 ing with awe on the com pass-nee dle, which has ceased to 
tfip TV i pojpt to the North-star, and has veered round to the west; and 
\ they ask the gr eat admi ral what this nn heard-of variation may 
iKSfeft-mean. To hirnTThTa mystery as well as to them, but he has 
•S^wl!' , an explanation which consents them; and for himself, how- 
: ever mysterious it may be/it is anew the finger of God bidding 
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him* sail westward still nand he follows its new pointing, till it 
lands him on the shore he has so often seen in his dreams. j 

44 The time of the second picture is 1858. ' The scene, as before, is 
the mid- Atlantic, and on its bosom a great English steam-ship is 
silently gliding with every sail furled. It is midnight again, and 
the sailors, as in the caravel four centuries ago, are gazing with&^r 
intense eyes upon a quivering needle. It is not now, however, a m 
mere compass-needle ; but, armed with a t iny mirro r, it lies in Ihe&toAMM&Stel 
centre of a coil of wire l oope d to the great cable, which, as electri c 1 
signals pass along it, is every moment bringing the Old and th ™ j 
New Worlds nearer each other in tim e. Every quiver to east and * $*$1- * 
west that the needle makes, as the vo ltaic current sw eeps rou nd jlM&ba 1 
the coil, flashes from the mirror a spot of light on a screen, andjw^v . j 
marks a step in progress ; and all watch the face of the electncim&Ju^t&tf^ 
the Columbus of tills voyage, to whom alone these spots of light ^ 
are intelligible and eloquent of success. And^so the mirrored, MAlaiJifo**. 
flashing galvanometer s ways abou t, till the voyage ends; and then^^ | 
‘'Gloria in exceldsjk lit erall y quivered in lightens it was by its first# 

"singers the angels, and in unco nscious repetitio n of its chant by 
the kneeling crews of Columbus four centuries ago. 

44 Let us wish all success to the telegraph everywhere. The best 
interests of the world are b ound up in its progress, and its m issi 
is emphatically one of peace. It does not merely speak ^ 

but softly; and it offers men a common speech, in which all man -U/dLk^*^*u^ 
kind can con verse togeth er, ? 

“ Men have spoken, men have dr earned^ AA O^t/hrtu-t IsCttuti/* , 

/ .prAyfwh,m the words are srcrag.j U> 

4 \ 'In a universal tongue f * fa u 

IJ 11 th0 worid s!mli ^ 

V.'-":: ■ Ju^iv n*A $'£*aaPU^ * ^ 
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IHE GUIS' ST REAM , 


the g-tjle STREAM, 

, river i a th« ocean. In the sever est droughts it never 
in tae mightiest floods it never overflows Its banks 
^Wt&^fand’ite bottom are of cold water, while its current is erf warm 
The Q u ]f 0 f Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is m the Arctic, 

; * Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. There is m the world no other 

a ^ such majestic flow of waters. Its current is more rapid than the 

3 JS« tVtoA « tie Amm, m* * *4* lta * t >“”” a 

j ' U nfmmU<t tie °m «• “»»8 tt » ™‘ importmt of its 

|[ !^>%to%- m ovements” They carrion a constant mterchange^etween the 

tlie P ole3 and those . of the equat05V and tkua dim ^ 

'iMui' 4he extremes of heat and cold in every zona 
j The sea has its climates as well as the land. They bo| change 

iW^w^itT the latitude • but one varies with the elevation above, the 
< i ^Tl^other with tlm depression below the seajeyel. The climates m 
;i)|&k^%feach are regulated by circulation; hut the regulators are, (on e 
Hi i|ffiSone hand) winds; on the o%r, currents. . 

ft The inhabitants of the ocean are as much the creatmgs_of 

climate as are those of the dry land; for the same Almighty hand 
mh, w lich decked tlie Ely and cares for the sparrow, fashioned aho 
!|1 the pearland feeds the great whale, and adapted each to the 

fl/ffi&bhysical conditions by which Ms providence has surrounded it 
IIS Whether of the land or the sea, the inhabitants are all his crea- 

't I tares, subjects of "his laws, and agents in Ms economy. The sea, 

therefore,' wTSky safely infer, has its offices and duties to per- 
so, may we infer; have its currents; and so, too, its mnabi- 
!i!lte-ftants , : consequently, he who undertakes to study its phenomena 
$! ||Fw4?%ust cease toregard it as a waste of water s. He must look upon 
WMr^m^Tkas a part of that exquisite machinery by which thejharmomes 
ifilpLptikf na tm^ are preserved, and then he will begin to perceive the 
Hp t|^ffip l * < %veIopments of order and the evidences of design. 

IhSTthe Arctic Seas a cold current flows along the coasts of 
ijjj ft ” ' ’America, to replace the warm water sent through the Gulf Stream, 
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to m oderat e the cold of -western and northern Europe. Perhaps (luu±* 

the best indication as to these cold currents may be derived 

the fishes of the sea. The whales first po inted ou t the existence of (0#^' 

the Gulf Stream by avoiding its warm waters. Along the coasts of . 

the United States all those delicate animals and marine produc-^Ut* 

tions which delight in warmer waters are wanting; thus indicating, 

by their absence, the cold current from the north how known to 

exist there. In the genial warmth of the sea about the Bermudas 

on one hand, and Africa on the other, w r e find in great abundance 

those delicate shell-fish and coral for mati ons which are alto- &i^«4fejE56j 

gether wanting in the same latitudes along the shores of South * 

Carolina. 

No part of the world affords a more difficult or dangerous p : £ j- 

navigation than the approaches of the northern coasts of the'^^'^^,., 
United States in winter. Before the warmth of the Gulf Stream ? 
was known, a voyage at this season from Europe to New Eng- 
land, New York, and even to the Capes of the Delaware or 
Chesapeake, was many times more trying, difficult, and dangerous ^ . 

than it now is. In making this part of the coast, vessels are fre- 5 ) uu -.c/* 
quently met by snow-storms and gales which mock the seaman’s/"” 
strength, and set at naught his skill. In a little while his barl^^-^f ;;; 7 

becomes a mass of ice; with her crew frosted and helpless, she : >CTf 
remains obedient only to her helm, and is kept away for the Gulf 
Stream. After a few hours’ run she reaches its edge, and almost 
at the next bound passes from the midst of winter into a sea at/' ' 
summer heat. Now the ice disappears from her apparel, and the ■tiMf'/ 
Uiv sailor bathes his stiffened limbs in tepid waters. Feeling himself v - &■;/ 

1 * invigorated and refreshed with the genial warmth about him, (he. v . 
realizes out there at sea the fable of Antseus and his mother ' Y’ /;f : > 
OlAW- Earth! He rises up and attempts ^to make his port again, and is u yT f,j 
again/ perhaps, as rudely met and beat , back from the north-west; * 3 A- U- 
but each time that he is dr iven o ff from the contest, he comes;, .7 j 

forth from this stream, like the (ancient son of Neptune;j stronger 
ancl stronger, until, after many days, his freshened strength pre- ■ u .vtr.i • • 
vails, and lie at last triumphs and enters his haven in safety, 
though in this contest lie sometimes flails to rise no more, % 

m . 20 - / 
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The ocean currents are partly the result of th e ...im mense 
‘ evaporation which takes place in the tropical regions, where the 
sea greatly exceeds the land in extent. The enormous quantity 
of water there carried off by evaporation disturbs the equilibrium 
of the seas; but this is restored by a perpetual flow of water from 
the poles. '" When these streams of cold water leave the poles 
they flow directly toward the equator ; but, before proceeding far, 

their motion is deflected by the diurnal motion of the earth. “At 

the poles they have no rotatory motion, 5md although they gaiii it 
more and more in their progress to the equator, which revolves at 
the rate of a thousand miles an hour, they arrive at the tropics 
before they have gained the same velocity of rotation with the 
intertropical ocean On that account they are left behind, and, 
consequentlyTSowln a direction contrary to the diurnal rotation 
of the earth. Hence the whole surface of the ocean for thirty 
degrees on each side of the equator flows in a stream or current 
three thousand miles broad from east to west. The t rade winds , 
which constantly blow in one direction, combine to give this great 
Equatorial Current a mean velocity of ten or eleven miles in twenty- 
four hours.”. 

. Were it not for the land such would be the uniform and con- 
stant flow of the waters of the ocean. The presence of the land 
interrupts the regularity of this great western movement of the 
waters, sending them to the north or south, according to its 
conformation. 

The principal branch of the Equatorial Current of the Atlantic 
takes a north-westerly direction from off Cape St. Eoque, in 
South America. It rushes along the coast of Brazil, and, after 
passing through the Caribbean Sea, and sweeping round the Gulf 
of Mexico, it flows between Florida and Cuba, and enters the 
North Atlantic under the name of the Gulf Stream, the most 
beautiful of all the oceanic currents. 

In the Strait of Florida the Gulf Stream is thirty-two miles 
, w ide, two thousand two hundred feet deep, and flows at the rate 
of four miles an hour. Its waters are of the purest ultra-marin e 
blue as for as the coasts of Carolina; and so completely are they 
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separated from the sea through which they flow, that a ship may 
be seen at times half in the one and half in the other, 

'As a rule, the hottest water of the Gulf Stream is at or near 
the surface ; and as the deep-sea thermometer is sent down, it 
shows that these waters, though still much warmer than the water 
on either side at corresponding depths, gradually become less and 
less warm until the bottom of the current is reached. There is 
reason to believe that the warm waters of the Gulf Stream are 
nowhere permitted, in the oc eanic economy , to touch the "bottom 
of the sea There is everywhere a cushion of cool water between 
them and the solid parts of the earth’s crust. This arrangement 
is suggestive, and strikingly beautiful. One of the benign offices'- 
of the Gulf Stream is to convey heat from the Gulf of Mexico, “ 
— where otherwise it would become excessive, — and to dispense it 
in regions beyond the Atlantic, for the amelioration of the. 
climates of the British Islands and of all Western Europe. Now, 
cold water is one of the best non-conductors of heat, but if the 
warm water of the Gulf Stream were sent across the Atlantic in ■ 
contact with the solid crust of the earth, comparatively a good 
conductor of heat, instead of being sent across, as it is, in con- 
tact with afnon-conducting cusMoiifof cool water to fend it from ■ 
the bottom, all its heat would be lost in the first part of the vaj 
and the soft climates of both France and England would be as 
that of Labrador, severe in the extreme, and ice-bound, I 
It has been estimated that the quantity of heat, discharged over '* 
the Atlantic from the waters of the Gulf Stream, in a winter’s 
day, would be sufficient to raise the whole column of atmosphere 
that rests upon France and the British Islands from the freezing ^ 
point to summer heat. '■ “ ■W -,r ?■' ■ ■ 

Every west wind that blows crosses the stream on its way to 
Europe, and carries with it a portion of this heat to temger 
there the northern winds of winter. >It is the influence of this 
stream that makes Erin the .“Emerali Isle of the Sea,’ /and that ' 
clothes the shores of Albion in evergreen robes ; ■) while, in the ' 
same latitude, the coasts of Labrador are fast bound in fetters 
of ice. 
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Aa the Gulf Stream proceeds on its course, it gradually in- 
creases in width. It flows along the coast of North America to 
Newfoundland, where it turns to the east, one branch setting to- 
wards the British Islands, and away to the coasts of Norway and 
the Arctic Ocean. Another branch reaches the Azores, from 
which it bends round to the south, and, after running dong the 
African coast, it rejoins the great equatorial flow, leaving a vast 
snace of nearly motionless water between the Azores, the Canaries, 
and Cape de Yerd Islands. This great area is the Grassy or 
Sargasso Sea, covering a space many times larger than the 
- British Islands. It is so thickly matted over with gulf weeds 
that the speed of vessels passing through it is often much re- 
tarded. When the companions of Columbus saw it, they thought 
it marked the limits of navigation, and became alarmed. |To tbe 
eye, at a little distance, it seems substantial enough to walk 
upon. 1 ! Patches of the weed are always to be seen floating 
along' the outer edge of the Gulf Stream. Now, if bits of cork 
or chaff, or any Soaring substance, be put into a basin, and 
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THE HLG-EIM FATHERS. ' 

' : ji ■ .(■ ; ■■■ ./ ^ 1 >:y;; : vv;v,v; 

^ (AJ3, 1620.) i V 

A few years after tlie French Crown bad founded a state in 
Canada, a handful o^Puritan refugees ^founded a people in New^ 
England. They bore with them frbm the mother country a ’ y 
bitter hatred of the existing government, ; and a stern* resolve 
to perish or be free. One small vessel — the Mayflower — held, ; 
them, their wives, their children, and their (Scanty stores. Bo , 
ignorant were they of the, country of their adoption, that they 
sought its shores in the depth of winter, when nothing hut a W 
snowy desert met their sight. Dire hardships assailed them — 
many sickened and died; but those who lived strove bravely, 

, though hitter was their trial-— the scowling sky above their heads f 
— the frozen earth under their feet— -and, sorest of all, deep in 
their strong hearts the unacknowledged love of that venerable; 
land which they had abandoned for ever. 

But brighter times soon came : — the snowy desert changed into ,, 
a fair scene of life and vegetation : the woods rang with the 
^cheerful sound of the axe:fthe fields were tilled hopefully, the 6 
harvest gathered gratefully. Other vessels arrived, bearing mere 
settlers — men for the most part like those who had first landed. 
Their numbers swelled to hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands. 
They formed themselves into a community; they decreed laws, ; 
stem and quaint, but suited to their condition. Far from seeking'* 
or accepting aid from the Government of England, they patiently V 
tolerated their no minal dependence only because they were (Yir-A*, 
tuaily independent. For protection against the savage — for relief < 
in pestilence or famine— for help to plenty and prosperity— they^ 
trusted alone to God in heaven, and (to their own right hand on, 
earth. 1 ; p 

The British colonization of ; the New World has led to results /V 
of immeasurable importance to mankind ; and the now prosperous / 
cities and busy seaports of America are prouder memorials of 
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the Anglo-Saxon race than all the 'splendours of Oriental con- 
quest i '■ 4 , - • * '< 


The breaking waves clashed high on a stern and|rock-bound coast,; 
And the woods against a stormy sky their giant branches tossed, 

, And the heavy night hung dark the hills and waters o’er, 

When a, hand of exiles moored their bark on the wild New 
England shore. 

■ Not as the conqueror comes, they, the true-hearted, came, — 

Not with the^roll of stirring drums, jfand the trumpet , that sings 
of fame : ; " 

Not as the flying come, in silence and in fear, — 

^ |Tliey shook the depths of the desert's gloom with their /hymns of 
lofty cheery 

Amidst the storm they sang, and the stars heard and the sea! 

And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rajig to the anthems of 
.-a the free! - " 

The ocean-eagle soared from his nest by the white waves' foam, A < 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared;— -this was their 
welcome home ! .; 

or 

There were men with hoary hair amidst that pilgrim-band ; 

Why had they come to wither there, away from their childhood’s 
land ? 

'Phere was woman’s fearless eye, lit by her deep love’s truth; /• - 
There was manhood’s brow (Serenely high; and the, fiery heart of 
youth.j Ui 

g /Tiat sought they thus afar? bright jewels of the mine? 

he wealth of seas, the spoils of war? —they sought A faith’s pure 
.. shrine ! J 

CAy, call it holy ground, the soil where first they trod! 

TThey have left unstained what there they found, —freedom to 
worship God ! 


Mrs. Hermans. 
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Those hero-gods. whose mighty sway would fain have chained the 


WtJiV CO; j 

IjViio fleshed their blades with tiger zealfbo mate a world of slaves|- 
Who, though their kindred barred the path, still fiercely waded on— 
Oh,! where shall be their “ glory ’ " 'by tire side of Washington 1 


He fought, but not with love of strife — he struck but to defend ; ■ ■ 
And ere he turned, a people’s foe.'jhe sought to be a friend. 

He strove to keep his country’s right by^ reason’s gentle word| 

And sighed when fell injustice threwthe challenge — sword to sword, 

W; "Cvlit • 

{He stood, the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot and sage y , , 

He showed no deep, a venging hate— no burst of /despot rage./ 
lie stood for liberty and truth7and dauntlessly led on, 'ft! 

Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of W askiugton), i . 


r «v {He saved his land, but did not lay his, soldier trappings dojvn_ 
! J To change them for the regal vest, and don a kingly crown.) 

.'•■Li. ; '.:V ■ "■ 1 O orvr. 


Fame was too earnest in lier joy— too proud of such a son- 
To let a robe and title mask a noble ’Washington.* 


ASKXHOT01, 

Home had its Csesar, greakand brave; bnVstain was on Ms wreath vty 
He lived the heartless conqueror, and. 'died the tyrant’s death. 

France had its eagle ; but his wings,, though lofty they might soar, 
Were spread iu/Mse ambition’s "flight, |and dipped in murder’s gore. 


11 




England ! my heart is truly thine— my loved, my native earth !— 
The land that holds a mother’s grave, and gave that mother birth 1 
{( 111 ! keenly sad would be the fate that thrust me from thy shore, 1 
And faltering my breath that sighed, /‘.Farewell for evermore !f / 


Eut did I meet such adverse, lot, I would not seek to dwell 


JJUU UiU i. U1CVU OUOU WO.-w-.wv .v., - 

&c f Where olden heroes wrought the deeds for Homer’s song to tell. 

I 4 -h^-n miicmf. fiTiitss! TY1 crv. and -bear me swiftly on. 


Away, thou gallant ship)! I’d, cry, and bear me swiftly on,— , 
Brit bear me from my own fair land to that of Washington ! 


VT.l z A COOKE, 
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I VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A SAILING 

1 ^ vessel, 

** * l To one given. to day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself in reve- 

l 4.** -i\* ,* ries, a sea voyage is full of siil^jects for meditation; but tlien they 
j ui nj re the wonders of the deep and of the air, and rather tend to Vu * v '- J ’ 

abfstraot dhe mind from worldly themes. | I delighted to loll over/ / , - 
- ? h ,i the qu arter-rail ing, or climb to the main-top, of a calm day, and 

; ' -y/. ‘muse for hours together on the tranquil bosom of a summers sea; 

| , ;'r; ; fco gaze upon the piles of golden clouds just peering above the 

■ V ; v /'horizon, fancy them some fairy realms, and people them with 
m y creation of my own ; — to watch the gentle undulating billows 

i'v < V V/ rolling their silver v olume s, as if to die away on those happy 

i ■ ,■ t/ 


filSlI#... 

V/ w/v / . "/There was a delicious ; sensation of mingled security ‘and awe ^ 

> ,! ' with which I looked down, from my giddy height, on the monsters 

’ ' of the deep at their uncouth gambolsj; — shoals of porpoises 

it l ; 'tumbling about the bow of the ship ; the grampus slowly heaving 

‘/"' ‘bis huge form above the surface ; or the ravenous shark darting, 
f ? ' •/ j-> like a spectre, through the blue waters. My imagination would 
j p \ 1 coy ure up all that I had heard or read of the wa tery wor ld beneath 
i yyK > * me ; of the finny herds that roam its fathomless valleys ; ‘of the 
| J : ■ , ' 1 shapeless monsters that lurk among the very foundations of the 

■■ ** ' -earth ; and of those wild phantasms that swell the tales of fisher- 

^ men and sailors. ■ yh> 

£ ‘ (Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the ocean, 

I f % would be another theme of idle speculation. £How interesting this , 
j;.// fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin the great mass of exist- 

< ' y ence 1 j jJVliat a glorious ^monument of human invention, | which j 

lias, ill a manner, triumphed over wind and wave ; has brought L 
• ithe ends of the world into communion ; has established an inter- 
- • ; change of blessings, pouring into the sterile regions of the north 

"all the luxuries of the south ; has diffused the light of knowledge 
and the 4 ,.. charities of cultivated life*: and has thus bound together 

f h lx\,rrl ' ' 

, f n}£i *■> f ‘ 

ill , , , . ' Vi ' ^ l , : ' 
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those scattered portions of the human race between which nature w * 

seemed to have thrown an Insurmountable barrier. J * ! ; C 

We one day descried a shapeless object drifting at a distance. j 

At sea, everything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding 
expanse attracts attention. It proved to be the mast of a ship"' S 

that must have been 'completely "wrecked; for there were the - ; ■ | 

remains of handkerchiefs, by -which some of the crew had fastened . ! A • j; 

themselves to this spar, to prevent their being washed off by the "■ |' 

waves. There was no trace by -which the name of the ship could , l - . - ; f 

be ascertained. The wreck had evidently drifted about for many' :li '? '' 
months ; clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long sea- " - ■ 

weeds flaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, are the crew If 
Their struggle has long been over, — they have gone down amidst' A A <t 
the roar of the tempest,-— their bones lie whitening among the 
■ , t caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have closed' g A; 

‘ ■ over them, and no one can tell the story of their end. £What sighs . . 11 

have been wafted after that ship ! ) what prayers offered up at; - A' , l '%*, 

the (deserted fireside of home I, How often has the wife, the , A 

mother, pored, over the daily news, to catch some ( casual intelli- ■ 'J \| 

gence 'of this rover of the deep ! / How has expectation darkened , ' j 

Vr into anxiety, anxiety into dread,? and dread into despair/! £Alas 1 ; ' • 

u not one memento may ever return for love to cherish^ All that A*A r " A 
may ever be known is, that she sailed from her port, “ and was ' " % 

never heard of more.” 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to many dismal j ' 1 

anecdotes. This was particularly the case in the evening, when" v r.g v 
* the weather, which had hitherto been fair, began to look, wild and A "J s ^ \ 
threatening, and gave indications of one of those sudden storms' . 
which will sometimes break in upon the serenity of a summer A 
voyage. As we sat around the dull light of a lamp in the cabin,; : , > g ' 
that made the gloom more ghastly, -every one had Ms tale of ship-V,;,: A 4 * 
wreck and disaster. I was particularly struck with a short oneiWf 
related by the captain. . . ^ 

a As I was once sailing,” said he, “ in affine stout shipjaeross the*- 
Banks* of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs wMclx prevail in <n 
those parts rendered it impossible for us to see far ahead even i 

- uilKL 
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1 the day-time j bat at night the weather was so thick that we could 

il _ t (jigtinotiisli any object at twice the length of the ship. I kept 

1 ■■ lights atthe mast-head, and a oonstantjvatch forward to look out 

fe % fi shing-smacks, which arejccustomedto beatmar^r on the _ 
ffl — 'The win* 1 was blowing (a smacking breeze^ and we weie^. 

4 "atHi great rate through the water, when suddMy the watch 

i Ahe alarm of' la. sail a-head \) It was scarcely uttered before#^ 

1 1 . qivp, wa a a small schooner atjMiclior, 'Witn her 

* i! F towards^. The crew were all asleep, and had neglected 
: ■’ *' hoist a light. /We struck her just amidships < The fou-e, the -p 

I id the weight of our vessel bother down below the waves; l-l 

i passed over her, and(were hurried onyrar codim.? SUj 

b “ As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath I bad ^gh^se 
f two or three half-naked -wretches rushing from her cabin. I y ^ 

|iews4f» ra 1 ta “ d lMr * 0 ” ing ” "XL J 1 JSt 
acjass^a a JjfSL:* 4» d » - ? 

i 'IV^^eturned, as nearlv as we could guess, to the place where the 
n-4 h smack had anchored. We cr uised a bout for several liours m the 
tose fov. We fired signalman! listened if we might hear 

f .1 «y .™»T « >» ™ “ *“ “ 

i 1 hoard anything of them more. * 

I !j tfJXiufot*- I confess these stories, for a time, (put an end to; all my jg 
( • - Th t inoreaS ed with the night. The sea was Us^d . 

H/ r* /; 1 tremendous confusion. There was a fearful, suUen sound of 

I If bfe^^hing waves and broken surges. (Deep called unto deep.) At ^ 

S |l;Kw times the black volunm of clouds overhead seemed rentier t 

I B I f feffiffby fla shes of lightn inj wfaich quivered along tj 6 foa^g Mows. 
jj| ;l| «/ an & made (the succeeding darkness doubly tenable^ T 

| ! Silk^SijbeEowed over tbe^ ld waste of wa ters, and were echoed and pro- 
ilttrTlE^bemountal^ave, Aa I saw the ship staggering and 
Zging among Roaring cavernkHit seemed miraegous that 
1 iliSHbLfgained her balance or preserved her buoyancy. _ Her yajda 
j jXjg^/ would dipinto the water : her bow was almost buried beneath 
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the waves. Sometimes an impending surge appeared ready 
fjkMw* overwhelm her, and nothing hut a dexterous movement of 

14 ‘ helm preserved her "from the shock, " 

■When I retired to my cabin, the awM scene still followed me. 

The whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded likejfunera! 
wailings. '! The creaking of the masts, the straining andjfgroaning 
of bulk-heads , y as the ship laboured in the weltering sea, were/ 
frightful. As I heard the waves rushing along the sides of the 
ship, and roaring in my very ear, it seemed as if Delth were 
j w- raging round this/ floating prison,) seeking for his prey :Jthe mere* 

* starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam, might give him entrance, ? 

A fine day, however, with a tranquil sea and favouring breeze^/t^/^r “ 
'soon put all these dismal reflections to flights It is impossible to 
resist the gladdening influence of fine weather and fair wind atr^^' r 
sea. When the ship is decked out in all her canvas, every 
swelled, and careering gaily over the curling waves, how loffcy,^J^.j^A/A 
f f how gallant she appears i~phow she seems to lord it over the deep 

I might fill a volume with the reveries of a sea voyage, for with'Wi: /; - 

me it is almost a continual reverie * but it is time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of u land A 

was given from the mast-head. / hfone but those who have expe-| 
rienced it ■ can form an idea of the delicious throng of sensations i ;1 ‘ 
which rush into an American’s bosom when he first comes in sight/* 
of Europe. fThere is a volume of associations with the very name . } 

^7 It is theUand of promise, ^teeming with everything of which Ms 

"v childhooct" has heard, or. on wMch his ; studious years ’ have pen- $^LlX<4 
clerecb | 

From that time until the moment of arrival it was all,, feverish 4 

excitement. The sMps of -war, that prowled like guardian giants 
along the coast, — the headlands of Ir aland, (stretcMng out' iiito ; /£lfci: ; b 
the Channel, — the Welsh mountains, jtowering into the clouds, V-all’ d rfvih 
were. objects of intense interest. 7 As we sailed up the Mersey, 

I reconnoitred the shores .with a telescope. My eye 'dwelt^M^.^.^: 
with delight'^ on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and , „? ti 
green grass plots/. I saw the mouldering ruin of an abbey over : , & Ai\( .» 
run with ivy, and the (taper spire] of a village church rising from h* 
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1 r ■ tlie W of a neighbouring MU ;-all were characteristic of Eng- 

[' ^ The tide and wind were so favourable that the ship was enabled 

l ix\ ~ A to come at once to the pier. It was throggedwith people ; some idle 
I lookers-on, others eager expectants of friends or relatives. I could 

I j ' distinguish the merchant to whom the ship had been consigns . 

| i fcuew him by his£calculating browjand restless mr. His hands - w 

iVt were thrust into his' pockets; ho was whistling thoughtfully, and 

•; w alking fo and fro, a small space liavmg been accord©! him by 

l T' - ,:~J the crowd, fin deference^ Msrtemporary importance.; There were 
repeated cheering^and salutations interchanged between the shore 
I , - and the ship, as friends happened to recognise each other. 

j <v.Ml I particularly noticed one young woman, of hmnble dress but ^ 
f. i interesting demeanour.* She was leaning forward frpin among the.* 

,|r ■■ ; , ‘ crowd. Her eye hurried over the ship as it neared the shore, to 
•' catch some /wished-for countenance.! She seemed disappointed 

f *,;* M. and agitated*/ when I heard a faint voice call her name. It was 

•|" v ‘ f rom a poor sailor who had been ill all the voyage, and had exerted 

/i" the sympathy of every one on board. When the weather was fine, 

if •fWnuA, Ms messmates had spread a mattress for him on deck : in the shade; 

'ft ' tot of late Ms illness had so increased that he had taken to his 

V ■ kammock, and only breathed a wish that he might see his wife 

% befSre he died. He had been helpedon deck as we came up the 

river, and was now leaning against the shrouds, with a counte- 
:l nance so wasted, so pale, so ghastly, Jhat it was no wonder even 

(I ink' the eye of affection did not recognise Mm. But at the sound of 

j I UCv his voice her eye dartgipn his features ;— it read at once a whole 

\iy , volume of sorrow ; she clasped her hands, uttered a faint shriek, 

it •: h <4 and stood wringing them in silent agony. 

% ^ All now was hurry andobustle,— the meetings of acquaintances 

H the greetings of friends-— the consultations of men of business. 

cl X alone was solitary and idle. X had no friend to meet, no cheer- 

tag to receive. I stepped upon the, land of my forefathers— but 
S I felt that X was a stranger in the land 

j i', WASHINGTON IKYING. 
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SCENES FROM "UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 

? % : 5 • ^ THE ESCAPE. 

Communicating with the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Shelby was 
a large closet, opening by a door into the outer passage. Wheni^ • 
Mrs.°Shelby had dismissed Eliza for the night, /her feverish and gj. 
excited mind had suggested the idea of this closet ; • and she had 
hidden herself there, and, with her ear pressed close against the 
crack of the door, had lost not a word of the conversation. 

When the voices died into silence, she rose and crept stealthily 
away. Pale, shivering, with rigid features and compressed lips, 
she looked an entirely altered being from the soft and timid crea- 
ture she had been hitherto. She moved cautiously along the 
entry, paused one moment at her mistress’ door, and raised her 
hands in mute appeal to Heaven, and then turned and glided into y Ct 
her own room. It was a quiet, neat apartment, on the same floor 
with her mistress’. There was the pleasant sunny window where 
she had often sat singing at her sewing; there was a little case of ^ 
books, and various little fa ncy articles ranged by them, the gifted 
of Christmas holidays; there was her simple wardrobe in the 
closet and in the drawers ; — here was, in short, her home, and^ on 
the whole, a happy one it had -been to her. But there, on the ^ 
bed, lay her slumbering boy, his long curls falling negligently^ *v-< 
around "his unconscious face, his rosy mouth half open, his little 
fat hands thrown out over the bed-clothes, and a smile spread like 
a sunbeam over his whole face. 

« Poor boy! poor fellow !” said Eliza; “they have sold you ! 
but your mother will save you yet !” • 

Ho tear dropped over that pillow. In such straits as these the 
heart has no tears to give; it drops only blood, bleeding itself 
away in silence. She took, a piece of paper and a pencil, and 
wrote hastily : — 

«0 missus! dear missus! don’t think me ungrateful— don’t 
think hard of me, any way. I heard all you and master said last 


1 . 
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niAt I am going to try to save my boy-you will not blame 
me God bless and reward you for all yonr kindness ! 

Hastily folding and directing this, she went to a drawer and 

made up a littie package of clothing for her boy which she ried 
a handkerchief firmly round her waist; and so fond is a 
mother’s remembrance, that, even in the terrors of that hour, she 
did not forget to put in the little package one or two of his fav- 
ourite\oys^ reserving a gaily painted parrot to amuse him when 
she shouH be called on to awaken him. It was some tiou.ile to 
tnh the little sleeper; but after some effort he sat up and was 
, Hlrfu r playing with his bird, while his mother was putting on her bonne 

“i Si «, you <’ n H - *• **» «“ 

Vied with hi8 little coat and cap. 

1 IHs mother drew near, and looked so earnestly into his eyes, 
that he at once divined that something unusual was the matter. 

«Husl Harry,” The said; “mustn’t speak loud, or they will 
hear T A wSked man was coming to take fat* Harry away 
from his mother, and carry him ’way off m the dark; but mother 
■ won’t let him-she’s going to put on her Httk boys cap and coat 
i inm qr> the nely iB.au can t eaten nim. 

r-i iXiThS « th r ;T 

£$' Jd mple outfit^ and, taking him in her arms, she whispered to m 

L t0 bo very still; and, opening a door in her room winch led rnt, 

• the outer veranda, she glided noiselessly out. 

It was a sparkling, frosty, starlight night, and the mo _ 

■; wrapped the shawl closely round her child, as, perfectly quiet „ 

iSTLffixtojM. «d to.Efa, Wto to ten«i 1» fcotetl 

'LuJr from Uncle Tom’s cabin. 

* ' Her husband’s suffering and dangers, and the danger of h 
wfeffeF&ichild, all blended in her mind^with a confused and stunning sen 
^ of the risk she was running, in leaving the only home she h, 

ever known, and L cuttingloos ej from the protection of atom who 
:/ C.nb. she loved and revered. Then there was the parting from eve 
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familiar object,— tlie place where she had grown tip, the trees 
tinder which she had played, the groves where she had walked ,iii^ 
in happier days,J>y the side of; her young bus- tot 
in the clear, frosty starlight, seemed to 
and ask her whither could she 


, , many an evening 

band — everything, as it lay 
speak reproadifully to her, 
from a home like that 1 

But stronger than all was maternal love, (-wr ought in to a 
osysm of frenzy; by the^near approach of a fearful danger.) Her . 

boy was old enough to have walked by her side, and, ka 
different case,) she -would only have led him by the hand; but now . 

the bare thought of putting him out of her arms made hei^ shudder, < 
and she strained him to her bosom with a Convulsive grasp,) as 
she went rapidly forward, h faffi I 

B xonn ^ creaked beneath her feet, and she trembled 
at the sound; every quaking leaf and fluttering shadow(sent thef^^l.^ \ 

.aloAnnl lirt-Vt •Crt/-k+P<+al'\Cf fiKft if 
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“No, my darling; sleep, if you want to,” 

„ “ But, mother, if I do get asleep, you won’t let him. get me ? ” 

“No! so may God help me !” said his mother, with a paler 
cheek, and a brighter light in her large dark eyes. 

“ You’re sure, an’t you, mother ? *4' 

“Yes, sureT said the mother, in a voice that startled herself;, 
it seemed to her to come from a sp irit wit hin J; hat was no 
r * part of her;f~and the boy dropped his little weary head on 

her shoulder, and was soon asleep. How the touch of the 
child’s warm arms, and his gentle, breathing, seemed to add 
and spirit to her movements ! j It seemed to her as ^strength 
^<fe^#/vp oured in to her in ele ctric strea ms, from every gentle touch and 
movement of the sleeping, confiding child.) ^Sublime is the 
dominion of the mind over the body, that for a time can make i 
and nerye ^impregnable, and string the sinews like steel, so. 
^p^^that the weak become so iighty. . . . .) 

^ 0Iir before sunset, she entered a village by the Ohio river, 
^weary and fo ot-sor e, hut still strong in heart. |Her first glance 
was at the river, which lay, like Jordan, between her and the 
^Canaan of liberty^ on the other sidej dP^ 

^ was now (early spring,) and *tfie river was swollen and tuj- 
bulent ; g reat cakes of floating ice were swinging heavily to and 
A fro-in the turbid waters. Owing to, the peculiar form of the shore 
* the Kentucky side, the land (bending far out intojtlae water, 

.. the ice had been lodged and detamed in great quantities, and the 
narrow channel which swept round the bend was full of it, piled 
| p3®3^^*one cake over another, thus forming a (temporary barrier) to the 
j descending masses, which lodged and formed a great ^undulating 

' j Ir&y * raftifilling up the whole river, and extending almost to the Ken- 
' . # " tacky shore. 

• Eliza stood for a moment cont empl ating this ( unfavourable 

•' t aspect) of things, which she saw at once must prevent the usual 

‘ fer ry-bo at from running, and then turned into a small public- 

ijw ' house on the bank to make a few inquiries; . ... 

| “Take him into this room,” said the hostess, opening into a 

i): , small bed-room, where stood a comfortable bed. Eliza laid the 
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weary boy upon it, and held Ms bands in hers till be was fast fit}* 
asleep. For ber there was no rest. As a fire in ber bones, * 

thoughts of the pursuer urged her on; and she gazed with longing * 

;eyes on' ' the' sullen, '' surging waters,, that lay between', her^ndf^4";.^ : : ■' ; j 
liberty. .... ^ ' . ■ / ; ■ \ ; d j 

I n consequence of all the various delays, it was about three- j 

quarters of an hour after Eliza had laid her child to sleep in the j 

village tavern that the pursuing party came riding into the same tuu> 
place. Eliza was standing by the window, looking out its anotherkt&i ] 

direction, when Sam’s quickly e^&ught a glimpse of) her. Haley^^u&^J 
and Andy were two yards behind. At this crisis Sam contrived PSwl 6{f j 

to have his hat blown off, and uttered a loud and (characteristic 
ejaculation^ which startled her at once; she drew suddenly back, 

—the whole train swept by the window, round to the front door.|#tf 
|A thousand lives) seemed to be concentrated in that one m omeni^^ # M^^J 
to Eliza. j Her room opened by a s ide do or to the river, ^ She/U^fc^^ j 
caught her cMld, and sprang down the steps towards it. 
trader caught a glimpse of her, just as she was disappearing" j 

down the bank; and throwing himself from Ms horse, and calling : i 

loudly to Sam and Andy, he was after her like a hound after a 
deer. In that dizzy moment her feet scarcely seemed to touch the UkfiUip, \ 
ground, and an instant brought her to the water’s edge. Eight on tftu- iftttf* 
behind they came; and, nerved with strength such as God gives Quff/ca ; 
only to the desperate, with one wild cry and flyin g leap , 
vaulted sneer over the turbid current by the shore, on to the raft 
of ice beyond ! It w-as a desperate leap — impossible to anything J 

but madness and despair; and Haley, Sam, and Andy instinctivelyf-^<^%^ u **j 
cried out, and lifted up their hands, as she did it. ji^u^ , , t ,^J 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she alighted ; 

and creaked as her weight came on it, i>ut she stayed there not & h& 1 

moment. With wild cries and desperate energy she leaped to. . 
another and still - another cake, — stumbling— leaping- — slipping- — 
springing upwards again ! Jler shoes are gone— her stockings 
cut from her feet — while blood marked every step; but she saw®V*M . 
nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a dream, she saw the 
side, and a man helping her up the bank. 
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sgehebjbok “mom tows cabin” 


topsy. 




Ona morning, while Miss Ophelia was busy with, some of her 
domestic duties, St. Clare's voice was heard calling her , at the foot 
of the stairs. 

“ Come down here, cousin; I’ve something to show you. 

“WhSt is it!” said Miss Ophelia, coming down with her 

,, ; • sewing in her hand. „ 

I’ve made a purchase for your department. See here, said 
■f St. Clare ; and, with the word, he pulledjdqng a little negro girl, 

about eight or nine years of age. 

OftvdiWL , 4 " she W as one of the blackest of her race, and her round, shining 
w^if^'Ves, glittering like gl ass bead s, moved with quick and restless 
glaiices over everything in the room. Her month, half open with 
ivuufiZ astonishment at the wonders of the new mash’s parlour, displayed 
a wM te and brilliant set of teeth. Her woolly hair was brmded 
SUIldry little tails, which st uck ou t in every direction. £Tho ^ 
■expression of her lace was an odd mixture of shrewdness and 
cunthigi over which was {oddly drawn,) like a kind of veil, an 
^-expression of the most doleM/gravity and solemnity.) She was 
' 9jLd ' dressed in a ragged garment, made of b aggi ng; and , stood with 
X her hands ^demurely folded; before her. Altogether, there was 
something odd and go blin-lik e about her appearance, -something, 
>,W<as Miss Ophelia afterwards said, “ so heathenish,” as to inspire that 
good lady withjntter dismay ;> and, taming to St. Clare, she said,— 
“Augustine, what can yon have brought that thing here for ? ” 
%mi , “ For you to educate,^ be sure.) I thought she was rather a 

.urnluA. /funny specimen.) Here, Topsy,” he added, giving a whistle, as a 
would to call the attention of a dog, “^ve us a song now,) 
pand show ns some of your -dancing,” ^ 

The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind of wi cked drol lery 3 
Topsy str uck u p, in a clear, shrill voice, an odd ^ negro 
**' V. melody, to which she ( kept tim e with her hands and feet,jspinjpng 
‘ground, clapping her “hands, knocking her knees together, in a 
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wild, fantastic sort of time, and producing in her throat all thos 
odd guttural sounds which distinguish the native music of hei 
race," finally,, turning a somerset or two, and giving a prolonged^^Q^l 
closing note, as odd and unearthly as that of a steam-whistle, 
came suddenly down on the carpet, and stood with her hands’*^' £ 

folded, and an expression of meekness and solemnity over her , % '1 1; 

face, only broken by the conning glances which she shot 
from the corners of her eyes. ’ <1 J 

Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly paralyzed with 
St Clare, like a mischievous fellow as he was, appeared to enjoy^j* 1 ** 
her astonishment ; and, addressing the child again, said, 
a Topsy, this. is your new mistress. I’m going to give yon 
to her; see, now, that yon behave yourself/’ . , * 

“Yes, mas’r,” said Topsy, with a perfect gravity, her wicked 
eyes twinkling as she spoke. _ 

“ You’re going to be good, Topsy, remember,” said St. Clare. | 

“0 yes, mas’r,” said Topsy with another twinkle, her hands • 

Btill devoutly folded. 

“Now/ Augustine, what is this for?” said Miss Ophelia. < 

“Your house is so full of these little plagues, now, that one 
can’t set foot down without treading on them. I get up mudf$u^> | 
the morning, and find one asleep behind the door, and see one • 1 

black head (poking outj from) under the table, one lying on ' j 

door-mat; and they are moping, and mowing, and grinning between | 

all the railings, and tumbling over the kitchen door ! Why 
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■ to the kitchen regjons, but she soon 
thatwonld undertake to oversee the cleans- 
arrival ; and so she was forced to do 
and reluctant assistance 
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‘flui? Miss Ophelia carried Togsy 

there was nobody t — 

■&*H i n R and dressing of the new 

herself, with some very ungracious 

from Jane, 

{fo&W When arrayed at last in 
Upfj'tht**; ’ aI1 d her hah cropped 
« 1 ' * said she looked more 

taiud b«$an to mature some 
. , . Sitting down bcfor^’ 0 ’-, 1 


la a suit of decent and whole clothing, 
'short, Miss Ophelia, with some satisfaction, 
Christian-like than formerly, and in her own 
. — ^ pi ans for lier instruction. jt<? 7 
- • Sitting down before her, she began to question her. 

:5ESfi?aRr *”** 

„ Dia„bo a ,«™, , dly«t 

' Who was your mother ?” 

i SutMl « hTever had none ! ” ‘ said the child, with another gnn. 

m y „ - bom ■” praMd Topsy, yritk imotk.r grim flirt 

; r - * . , * 0 croblin-like, that, If Miss Ophelia had beermat all ner- 

k.ta« thrt sk. W got Mi of some sooty 
vouysiie n o r , wMios Onhelia was not nervous. 


born,” reiterated the creature, more emphatically 
no father nor mother, nor nothin’. Old Aunt Sue 
a r on us.” 

ms ^evidently sincere ; and Jane, ^breaking into a 

id, — , , 

is, there 5 s heaps of >m. Speculators buys em up 

[ley’s little, and gets ’em sent to market,’’ 

. Wa von lived with your master and mistress * 
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ddQ 


“ Dunno, missus,” _ j 

“ Why, missus, those low negroes, they can’t tell; they 
know anything about time,” said Jane ; V they don’t know what 
a year is;, they don’t know their own ages,” T • 

“ Have you ever heard anything about .God, Topsy f : t . ! 

The child looked bewildered, but grinned as usual. ^ 

a Do you know who made you 1 ” 

Nobody, as 1 knows on,” said the child; “ I ’sgect I growed,^-f^* I 
Don’t think nobody never made me.” * . I 

u Do you know how to sew ? ” said Miss Ophelia, who thought „ * 

she would turn her inquiries to something more 

“ No, missus.” . v 4 ■' 

“ What can you do 1— what did you do for your master and 
mistress?” -l " % 

“ Fetch water, wash dishes, rub knives, and(wait on folks.]’ £*&«*>«/**•** 

" Were they good to you '? ” 

“’Spect they was,” said Topsy, scanning Miss Ophelia crm-c^uuiw^* 
ningly. 

Miss Ophelia rose in distress from this (.encouraging colloquy.) M 
The child was announced and considered in the family as Miss 
Ophelia’s girl; and, as she was looked upon with n.o 
in the kitchen, Miss Ophelia /resolved to ^confine her(spherej 
operationjand instruction chiefly to her own chamber.) . y- . ^ . * 

Topsy was soon a noted character in the establishment. Her 
talent for eveiy species of drollery, grimace, and mimicry — 
dancing, tumbling, climbing, singing, whistling, imitating every 
sound that£hit her fancy^eemed inexhaustible.) In her play-i^^gp 
hours she invariably had every child in the establishment (at her^^^ # , 
heels,} open-mouthed -with admiration and wonder — not excepting 
Miss Eva, who appeared to be fascinated by her wild play, as 
dove is sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. 1 4 . 

Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual operations, learn* 
ing everything that was taught her with [surprising quickness. ck, V 
With a few 'lessons she had learned the proprieties of Miss /"*#'■: w 
Ophelia’s chamber in a way with which even that particular lady 
could find no fault. Hands could not lay a [coverlet smoother, 
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pillows more accurately, sweep, ami dust, and arrange more 
^perfectly, than Topsy, when she chose-but she didnt very often 
I i . choose. If Miss Ophelia, after three or four days of careful and 


at last laueiu^w ^ ""V) vv ' , .. ^ * 

i'y * W ’ ^ off and busy herself about something else, (Topsy would^hold a 0 A 
.perfect carnival of confusionjfor some one or two hours. Instead 
making the bed, she would amuse herself with pul mg off the 
! nfflowTcles, butting her woolly head among the pdlows, tdl i 

E t would sometimes" be grotesquely ornamented with feathers stick- . 

U- iug but m various directions; she would climb the posts, and han* fu»« 

.head‘dowuwardfrom the tops; flourish the sheets and oawlj^ 

O. over the apartment ; dress the bolster up m lliss P e la a 
Clothes, and enact various scenic performances with that-smgmg, 
and whistling and making grimaces at herself m the looking- 
glass; in short, as Miss Ophelia phrased it, “ raism&Gam gener- 
ally . 

’ On one occasion, Miss Ophelia found Topsy with her very best ■ 

A fcariet.India shawl wound round her head for a turban, going . a np^T, 
***with her rehearsals before the glass in greqt^le^s Opheha 
'S^ving vvlth cmelessnes^most unheard of m her^left the key for 
P^once in her drawer. 

“Topsy!” she would say, when£it the end of all patience, j wha 

* * does make you act so? ” 

*:* « Dunno, missus-I ’spects >use I’s so Wicked ! . 

* v '» « I don’t know what I should do with you, lopsy. 

« Oh, missus, you must whip me; my old missus alters whipped 

’** V me. Lan’t used to workin’ unless I gets whipped.” 

. : ■ . * ■« Why/Topsy, I don’t want to .whip you. Y ou can do well, if 

, you’ve a mind to; what iS the reason you won’t?” 

' . “Oh, missus, I’s used to whippin’; I ’spects its good for me . ^ 

Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy invariably made a <. i 
terrible commotion, screwing groaning, and imploding; though, 
3#half an hour afterwards, when roogted oil some projection of * 
rtLbalcany, and surrounded by a flock of “ young mis, j she would 
Stoexpress the utmostcontempt of the whotejffair. W ^ 
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death of uncle tom, 

George Shelby (entered the shed} he felt his head gi|dy 


is it possible.!' 5 said lie, kneeling do>vn by ^ 

my poor, poor old fric-nd !” 
voice penetrated to the ear of the dying 
gently, smiled, and said, — * 

« Jesus can make a dyin pc bed . * ^ £fT 

■Fed soft as downy pillows are.” C ^ ( f 

. honour to his manly hearty fell from 
; he bent over Ms poor friend. W4 

Tom* doTake — do speak once more ! Look « 

, „ little Mas’r George. Don’tOuA***} 


SrOU.-JSJlUW. JLiAC X . * |. HR | 

« Mas’r George !” said Tom, opening his eyes, and speaking II 

a feeble voioe-“ Mas’r George 1” He looked bewildered. M 

fSowly the idea seemed to fill his soul ^ and the 
became Led and brightened, the whoie face 

hands clasped, and tears ran down the cheeks. » 

«. Bless* the Lordj it is— it is— it’s all I wanted! 

forgot me. It warms my soul ; £t does my old lieai goo ■) « , ' A > !1 

1 shall die content ! Bless the Lord, 0 my soul . 

The "sudden flush of strength, which the joy of meeting his^ 
young masteThad infused into the dying man, M 

sudden sinking .came over him; ho closed Ins eyes; (and i thatj 
^mysterious and suhjhue changejpassedover his facejthat told the^.^. 

.a, i<L, a..p 

aSi ~ - “ t T “ “ 5 “““ " ' 

to iid, in > veto Oat ”‘ k 

with a smile lie fell asleep, d£**k' 


FiMM' ■ 

fiMffr-v 

-MAP' 
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George sat fixed with- solemn awe. It seemed to Mm that the 
place was holy” and as he closed the lifeless eyes, and rose up 
Utfji from the dead, only one thought posseted him-that expressed 
■ ■ Ms simple old Mend, “ What a thing it is to be a Christian ! 

( I ' g e turned. Legree was standing sullenly behind him. 

f . ' Something in thaTdymg scene had checked the natural fierce- 

} ' ness of youthful passion. The presence of the man was simply 

1 SAL loathsome to George; and he felt only an impure to get away.^ 
1 j ffojn Mmrwitli as few words as possible. ^ ' 

li; • Fixing Ms keen, dark eyesjon Legree, he simply said, 

| sh & the dead, “/You have got all you ever canof him. y What shall I S 

I!; wtSS pay you for the body? I will take it away, and bury it decently. 

'* 1 don't sell dead niggers,” said Legree, doggedly; u you ar^ 

VidyLifA. welcome to bury him where and wnen you like. -t- 1, k 

l^vA^iK^fBoys,” said George, in an (authoritative tone,} to two or three 
' _ ' negroes who were looking at the body, “help me to lift lmn up and 

carry him to my waggon; and get me a spade. VlJd. 

* A -I, , One of them ran for a spade; the other two assisted George to 

carry the body to the waggon. 

George neither spoke to nor looked at Logroe, who did not coun- 
i termand Ms orders, hut stood whistling with an air ofjforced uncon- 
tfern/He sulkily followed them to where the waggon stood at the door, 
n ■uir, a wfi.OTTnn ATvrl had the body carefully 


rn.\ : ne sunmy iohuw ^ .. — ■■ "os 

George spread his cloak in the waggon, and had the body carefully 
-moving the seat, so as to give it room. Then he 


it. 

Ill 



•< ■ disposed of in it,- 0 

|| twto4Mt«~tunied, fixed his eyes on Legree, and said, with forced composure, 

, “I have not as yet said to you what I think of this most 
-atrocious afiair;— this is not the. time and place. But, sir, {this 
. _ 7 .^ tirBt .. (^innocent blood- must have justice.* I will proclaim this murder. 
11 nJ-ii&iVtSkflX will go to the very first magistrate, and expose you- 

“Do!” said Legree, snupphig his fingers sconifuhy. . ‘ I will 
r t0 see you doing it. Where are you going to got witnesses! 

J O _ - — how are you going to prove it? Come, now ! 

I|| George saw at once the force of this defiance. There was not a 

j ■ ■ fM*Cu T White person in the place; and, in all southern courts, the testimony 
1 ft of coloured blood is nothing. He felt at that moment as ifhe could 

!; (rt^OujV*. tovfe rent the" heavens with his'heart’s indignant cry for justice^; 



SLATE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT, 

Beyond the boundaries of the plantation George had nc 
dry, sandy knoll, shaded by a few trees; there they me 

grave. • ■ ■ ■. : 1 

a Shall we take off the cloak, mask?” said the negroei 

'tli e grave was ready. 

“Ido, no; bury it with. Mm. — It’s all I can give you no 

Tom, and you shall have it/’ ^ . i ' 

They laid him in; and the men shovelled away silently, 
/banked it upland laid green turf over it, 

« You may go, boys.” said George, slipping a piece of sb 
the hand of each. They Imgejedabout, however, 

“ If young mash would please buy us,” said one. 

“We’d serve him so faithful !” said the other, 
i « Hard times here, mash l ”) sa id the first " Do, mas r. 
please ! Vc Mi ^ WuP^o 

*• _ .. .. • i .ill. dlffi/mlfir mrvHiYrn 


SLAVE SI¥GI¥G AT MBUIGHT. ■> 

mc m s piece represents a negro slave staging the Psalms of David Mff 

Irrmifi— nr - ' mitlllight.] f 

j the Psatas of David! he(a negro and enslaved,*^ 
si’s victory, — sang of Zion, bright and fr 



830 '' SLAVEBY, . '/A 

In that hour when night is calmest, sang he from thejHebrew 

Psahni s ^ ' , , t$;|g i 

In a voice so sweet and clear that£I could not choose but hear,— r , ^ 
(Bongs of triumph and ascriptions) such as^ reached the swart 
F Egyptians, X ; : : piX f . P/g; 

a When upon the Red Sea coast .perished Pharaoh and his host faLf* 1 : . / 
f-And tbe(voiee of his devotion} filled mv soul with strange emotion; 

^or its torses by turns were glad,£sweetly solemn, J^vildly sad,) 
jpaul and Silas, in their prison, sang of Christ {the Lord arisen 
•And an eaxthquake^umof might broke their dungeon-gates at night^^W^ 
feut/alas S what holy angeTBnngs the slave this glad evangel] £ / - 
*And what earthquake’s arm of might breaks his dungeomgates at 9 ^ - 
night ] I longfellow. 




SLAYE 

I -would not have a slave to till my ground, 

• To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake^for all the wealth) 
£That£smews bought and sold) have ever earned^ 
Ho ! dear as freedom is, and(in my^eart’s 
Just estimation prized above all price, 

" I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

I }Ye have no slaves at home — then why abroad % 
^T^yAnd they themselves, once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed.^ IXX 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; (if their lungs 
* Receive our air, j that moment they are free;— 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall! 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

I I ^ n( j jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 

»y irAnd let it. circulate through eyery v ein fair* 
I; jpg/ . ;• .. . Of all your empire; that, where Britain’s power 

\ || ; ^ ■Is/felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 


ikrtu* 
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THE BOTMING-BIED, 


THE HHMMXHG-MBB, 


'.The ;lmmml.ng-bir,cls,' of ; which more: than; .a hundred species' 'are . ■ '< j; jk 
'known;' to' exist, . are wholly., confined to tke Ainericaii ephtinenU 
and the adjacent islands. The}?' are the smallest of tli e^fea thered | 

race,] some species being exceeded in size and weight by seTerakt*^#^- - 4| i 
of the insect tribes. Only three or four species are found f: 

the limits of the* United States ; but they abo und in the 
forests^of South America, where they excite the admiration or . 1 

all who observe them, by their delicate form and the / dazzlingg ^jfe ^^^. \ . 
splendour) of their plumage. Humming-birds were long supposed j 

to feed only upo n the honey or sweet juices of flowers, but recent S'*** j.; 

observations have' proved that they feed- upon .insects also. The ■ : ,«ar-> !j 
nests of. the several species vary greatly in form and structure, frjf* j 
but in all they are made of the softest, warmest, 'and most delicate | 

materials. l-bh’.v ( -V;'’ ;: 

£< Ho sooner has the retu rning su n again introduced the ve rn al ^ r 
season, and caused millions of plants to expand their leaves and { 

blossoms to his genial beams, than the little humming-bird is seen^f^ 1 ^ | 
advancing on, fairy wmgs, carefully visiting every opening(flower-fl%* I 

cup,) and, like a curious florist, removing from each the injurious ■ ! 

insects, that would otherwise, e re lon g, cause their beauffcous^V***** T 
petals to droop and decay. Po ised in the air, it is observ ed /^eep 
ing~ cautiouslyj and with sparkling eye into their ^innermost 
recesses ;) whilst the ethereal motions of its pinions, so rapid , 

so light, seem to tan and cool the flower, without injuring 
(fragile texture, land produce a delightful murmuring sound, wel 
. adapted for lulling the insects to repose. Then is the moment** 4 *' 

' for the humming-bird to sec ur e them. . , , *%~xSz 

“ The prairies, the fields, the orchards and gardens — nay, the ^ 

deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn ; and j 

everywhere the little bird m$ets with pleasure and with food. Its I 

throat in beauty and brilliancy [baffles all competition.) How , : 

glows with; a fiery hue, and again it is changed into a velvety m 
black. The upper parts of its delicate body are of resplendent 
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J tsw^^^chansing green; and it darts through the air with a swiftness and 
| viy^ty hardly conceivable. It moves from one flower to another 

liket gleam of light. (Humming-birds follow the course of the y b 
f sun, (advancing and retiring with Mm; land, flying on the wings of 

the zephjrs^rejoice in eternal spring.) 

, « Could you cast a momentary glance on the nest of the hum- 

" i ^Shining-bird, "and see, as I have seen, the newly-hatched pair of 
j ‘.«iw'ltti^-young, not much larger than hum ble-be es, naked, blind, and so 
) H feeble as*Scarcely to be able to raise their little bills to receive 

i food from their parents; and could you see those parents, full 

| j . . .of anxiety and fear, passing and repassing within a few inches of 
j fy^M^yonr face, alighting on a twig not more than a yard from you, 

!■/ 9 and (waiting thTresult of "your unwelcome visit) in a state of 

I t despair— you could not fail to he interested in such a display of 

> , . parental affection. Then how pleasing it is, on leaving the spot, 

to see the returning joy of the parents, when, after examining the 
nest, they find their nurslings untouched!” — Audubon. 

f-f'i-A. nn ■ — — 

f The humming noise, from which this bird’s name is derived, is 

.... due simply to the rapidity of the vibrations of its wings. 

J, ""Sound is produced by the rapid vibration of any substance in 

jifeU contact with the air. If the vibrations arc slow, no audible sound 

/ is pfoduced; — thus the moving of the pendulum of a clock, the 

'ffcuvW. wagging of the tail of a dog, ’the passing of the hand up and 

down in the air, produce no sound. If, however, we greatly in- 
crease the rapidity of the vibrations, wo at last come to a point 
' where sound begins to be heard. This is about thirty-two beats 
•in a second. The humming-bird’s wings, therefore, must mak» 
more than thirty-two beats in a second ; and it is simply in 
consequence of this that the humming sound is produced. The 
wings of a swallow, on the other hand, (fall short of this number.) 
and thus that hud moves through the air silently. 
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TEE 00X101“ PIANT. 

Of the four ray .materials which • supply clothing, flax is s'aid'.to^ ; |^ 
have belonged ori^naDy to Egypt; the sheep, which furnishes 
wool, to the mountain ranges of Asia ; the silk - worm to China ; 
and the cotton plant to India and America, 

Although cotton was not generally known among the nations 
of the earth until a much later period than the other Substances, 
it is now raised in such abundance as to he the cheapest of 
clothing. From its great resemblance to sheep's wool, it waa#^* 
called by the ancients “ the wool of trees ; 55 and although it differs 
greatly from the animal fleece, the term is still retained. Thei^% 
Germans call it tree-wool; and the French give it a name^whieh * 
answers) to the English term cotton d * 

The many varieties of the- cotton plant have been divided into 
herb cotton, shrub cotton, and tree cotton, according to the mode 
of growth. Of these the most useful is the herb cotton, which is 
extensively cultivated in the southern parts of the United States 
of America, in India, China, and other warm climates. The most 
esteemed variety of the herb cotton is that known by the name of * 
i sea-island cotton; which isjof long s taple, its fibre being muchju^ 
longer than that of any other description, and of a fine silky. tp-V. ■ 
texture. It is an annual plant, and being found to thrive in tho^r* 
low sandy islands which he along the coast from Charleston to 
Savaiin&h, the cotton hence derives its name. 

Herb cotton attains a height of from eighteen to twenty-four}^-' 
inches. Its leaves are of a dark green colour. The blossom ex-k^M 
pands into a pale yellow flower, which falli ng o ff, a pointed ;-^V ; 
triangular pod appears. This gradually increases to the size of ^ 

large 5 filbert, and becomes brown as the woolly fruit ripens. The 
expansion of the wool then causes the pod to burst, when there 
appears a bail of snowy white or yellowish down adhering to the 
seeds. The appearance of a cotton-field while the pods are“ f ,r 
progressively opening is highly interesting, the fine dark green of y 
the leaf contrasting beautifully with the brilliant "white of the 
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cotton suspended from the pods, and floating to and fro at the 
bidding of the wind.) ; ' ■ 

' Shrub cotton grows in most countries where the annual herb 
cotton is found. In the West Indies, its duration is about two 
or three years; in India, Egypt, and some other places, it lasts 
from six to ten years. In the hottest countries it is perennial, 
and furnishes two crops a year. In cooler climates it is annual. 
In appearance it is much like a currant-bush, “t £l, Jf 
Tree croton grows in India, China, Egypt, and in the interior 
and on the western coast of Africa, and in some parts of America. 
It attains a height of from twelve to twenty feet. 

Great care is bestowed in America upon the cultivation of the 
cotton plant. The seed is sown by hand in March, April, or 
May, according to the season. It is planted hi rows five feet 
asunder, and in holes eighteen inches apart, in each of which 
several seeds are placed. As the plants eomeup, the weakest are 
drawn out, only two or three being left in each hole. 

Good cotton cannot be produced without constant care and 
attention, up to the time of flowering. In India, the mode of 
/tit L . ^‘cultivation is very slovenly, and little or no care is bestowed on 
' t the plant ; the consequence of which is, that the produce is greatly 
inferior to that of the United States. 

The operation of gathering the cotton requires much care. The 
gatherers, consisting chiefly of women and young people, go into 
the field with baskets or bags suspended from their shoulders for 
the reception of such portions of the wool as they find sufficiently 
ripe. The usual method is to take away the seeds and cotton, 
leaving the empty husks. The gathering is always performed in 
fine weather, after the morning dew has disappeared, as any 
!- ’■ U , 't ‘ ^moisture would make the cotton mouldy, and cause the oil of the 
^ v seed to spread over the wool. The cotton is more completely 

: t Ui iu T dried by exposure during several days to the heat of the sun or 

I of stoves, on {a platform of tiles) or wood, whereby the seeds are 

afterwards more easily separated. As the cotton does not all 
V ' ripen at the same time, the gatherers have to go over the same 

I plantation many times. If it is not gathered soon after the pods 
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have burst,, the' beat' of the sun Injures its colour, or it maybe 
blown away by the wind, or spoiled by the rain or, • 

The progress of the cotton manufacture in this country is one.' 
of the marvels of the age; and the vast ‘amount of capital and// ’ 
labour now employed in if leads us naturally to rank the cot~^ w ' 
ton plant among the most valuable and important vegetable 
substances with which the earth is bountifully furnished. 
appreciate in some degree its importance to this country, it is only " - 
necessary to bear in mind that the declared value of dhr exports 
in cotton goods amounted in 1849 to nearly twenty-seven millions „ ■<, 
of pounds sterling, while the quantity retained for home con- ■ Z* 
sumption was supposed to exceed ten millions. This is a great 
contrast to the state of things in 17 GO, when the total value of 
all the cotton goods manufactured in Great Britain was only 
about two hundred thousand pounds. At that period, and for thirty 
years afterwards, North America did not supply us with a single 
bale of cotton ; and there seemed very little prospect of our being r. ■ 
in a condition to produce cotton goods that might compete with- 
the fabrics of China and Hindustan, which had long been cele- * ' ” 
brated for their lightness and delicacy. That we should receive : 
raw cotton from the East Indies, and return it to that country 
manufactured more dexterously than the celebrated native fabrics, 
would naturally have been looked upon by us and by the Hindus 
as an impossibility. Yet, thanks to British skill and industry , 
and to the practical (spirit of inquiry) which resulted in the in * v H 
vention of the steam-engine and of the spinning-jenny, we are now U 
in a condition not only to do this, but to import cotton largely^ ; A ; 
from other quarters, and to surpass the •whole world in the extent/, ■■ ^ 
beauty, and variety of our manufactures in that material. Of this 
all the nations of the earth are witnesses, for there is scarcely any 
part of the globe to which our commerce has not penetrated, and 
to which our printed cotton goods have not been conveyed. In 
the factories of Manchester provision is made for the wants of theJHx 
inhabitants of various climates, and for races uncivilized as well 
as civilized. The cotton dress of the African chief, or of the 
Chinese citizen, is there supplied, in common with the working ■£? ' ' 
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^ dresses of our mechanics and their families, or the delicate muslin 

robes of royalty. , 

: Thus cotton brings distant regions of the world mto coramu- 
; nioation ; it widens the circle of human enterprise and knowledge; ^ 
./it mbs off some of the rust of national prejudice;! it creates W 
towns, and increases tenfold the population of those already / 

The little seed-pod of the cotton plant has made Manchester 
one of the wonders of the nineteenth century, and extended 
the commerce of Great Britain to nearly every region of the 
habitable globe. 

On the discovery of America, the cotton manufacture was found 
to be in an advanced state in that country. Cortez sent presents 
to Charles V. of mantles of various colours, waistcoats, hand- 
r v kerchiefs, counterpanes, tapestries, and carpets, all of cotton. The 
rest of Europe received from Spain the cotton manufacture. The 
plant was grown at Valencia, and an extensive manufactory fox 
sail-cloth and fustian was set up at Barcelona. 

More than four-fifths of the cotton at present brought into Great 
Britain is from the southern part of the United States of America, 
where the cultivation of the plant is carried on to such an extent 
that it has been reckoned that the labourers and helpers, together 
with owners, overseers, and their families, dependent on the 
crop, amount to a million of persons. 

The cotton now produced in the United States exceeds the 
production of the whole world in 1770; and this is to be attri- 
buted in some degree to the good quality of American cotton, the 
low price of land, and the improvements introduced into the 
various processes, but more especially, perhaps, to the energy of 

the American' planters, aind the enterprising character of - the 

nation. . . ; ■ ■ : : ^ ; 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM, 
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THE SLAVE’S DBEAM. 

Beside the ungathered rice he lay, his sickle in Iris hand ; ; ' 

His breast was bare, his mat ted hair was buried in the sanAY 
Again, jin the mist and shadow of sleep,* file Saw his native land. 

{ Wide through the landscape of his dreams the lordly Higer flowed : ■ 
L Beneath the palm-trees on the plain once "more a king he strode, 
And heard the tinkling caravans descend the mountain-?oacUJ 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen among her children stand ; 
They clasped Ins neck, they kissed his cheeks, they held him by 1 
the hand! — 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids, and fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode along the Mger’s bank; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains, and, with a martial clank, 
o /At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel smiting his stai- 
. lion’s flank. 1 ! . 

Before him, like a blood-red flag, the bright flamingoes flew; 

- From morn till night he followed their flight, o’er plains where 

- /‘Vthe tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roof of Caflre huts, and the ocean rose to view, 

At night he heard the lion^roar, and the hyena, scream, 

- : ' And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds beside some hidden 

stream; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, through the triumph i 
of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, shouted of liberty; : / 

And the blast of the desert cried aloud, with a voice s <5 wild and free, 
That he started in his sleep and smiled at their tempestuous glee. J 

g[ He did not feel the driver’s whip, nor the burning heat of day ; 
For death had illumined the land of sleep, and his lifeless body lay - 
! A worn-out fetter, that the soul had broken and thrown away.j J 

LONUFELLGW, 
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THE PRAIRIES. 

Between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains there is a vast 
extent of country, consisting of boundless plains of grass, called 
Prairies. The soil is very fertile, and the grass grows high; and 
when, from any small elevation, the traveller surveys the scene, 
and sees the grass waving in the wind throughout the whole 
J - expanse around him, he may well imagine himself in the midst 

j of an ocean, only that the billows that roll over it are green instead 

of blue. These plains furnish food for countless thousands of 
■ buffaloes, elks, antelopes, and other animals that feed on herbage, 
the whole "mass moving continually to and fro over the vast 
. r*r~r~' expanse as the seasons change and the state of the pasturage 
invites them to new fields. 

Though they present a general level with respect to the whole 
country, the prairies are yet in themselves not flat, but exhibit a 
‘ •*. graceful waving surface,, swelling and sinking with an easy slope, 
thd a full, rounded outline. Hence, in the expressive language of 
; the country, they are spoken of as the rolling prairies, the surface 
being said to resemble the long heavy swell of the ocean when its 
v waves are subsiding to rest after the agitation of a storm. 

. , ; ’ The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, its carpet of 

verdure and flowers, its undulating surface, its groves, and. the 
. . , . fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, the 

V- Hast is the most expressive feature; it is that which gives char- 
acter to the landscape, which imparts the shape and marks the 
boundary of the plain. If the prairie be small, its greatest beauty 
ps'A'v .J, consists in the vicinity of the surrounding margin of woodland, 
which resembles the sho$e of a lake indented with deep vistas 
■JiAG lite bays and inlets, and throwing.out long points like capes and 
' ^headlands; while occasionally these points approach so closely on 

either hand, that the traveller passes through a narrow avenue or 
• ■ strait, where the shadows of the woodland fall upon his path, and 

then emergesjigain into another prairie. Where the plain is large, 
^the forest outline is seen in the far perspective.|like the dim shore 
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when beheld at a distance from the ocean. The eye some tim es 
.roams oyer the green meadow without discovering a tree, a shrub, 
or any object in the immense expanse but the wilderness of grass 
and flowers ; while at another time the prospect is enlivened by 
groves, which are seen interspersed like islands, or by a solitary 
tree which stands alone in the blooming desert! 


“ These are the gardens of the desert; these j O"-* ' 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, * 

For which the speech of England has no name— 

The Prairies Lo! they stretch •* . ^ ' ’ ; ; 

In airy undulations far away, - . , ■ . 

As if the Ocean, in Ms gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all Ms rounded billows fixed 
And motionless for ever. Motionless ? 

No— they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; * . 

( park hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges.] Breezes of the south! ‘ r 

Who toss th . golden and the flame-like flowers, 

And pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high, 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not— ye have played 
.%■ Among the palms of Mexico and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks / A.‘ 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific — have ye fanned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this ? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work ; 

The Hand that built the firmament hath heaved- 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 
' "With herbage, planted them with island groves, 

^*And hedged them round with forests. (Fitting floor M . 

‘ * For this magnificent temple of the sky — 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Bival the constellations ! The great heavens) 
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Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love 

■A nearer vault, and of a tenderer Hue, 

Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 

Among the high rankgrass that sweeps Ms sides. 

The hollow beating of his footsteps seems 

A sacrilegious sound.” 

...° — ; v bryakt. 


. ■ . , ^ TEE PEAXEXE OE EXEE. 

Bleep of the fugitives lasted for several hours. (The - 

. •\vas the Ltlto shake off its influence,;^ he had been the last(to • 

^ court its refreshments Rising just as the gray Might of day 

i J began to brighten that portion of the studded vault which rested 
on the eastern margin of the plain, he summoned Ms com P— 
from their warm lairs, and pointed out the necessity of their bem & 

: tfe-l "S -• once more on the alert. .< ‘ ' " ,, 

i : S. « g e e ; Middleton ! ” exclaimed Inez, in a sudden burst <a y<*rth- 


»• V- ful pleasure, that caused her for a moment to forget her situation, 


i-^tui pleasure* wm»« ~ . e , 

I ko w lovely is that sky ; surely it xontauwa promise of happiei 

“It 'is glorious!” returned her husband. “ Glorious and 
>■ \ heavenly is that streak of vividjed; and here is a still brighter 

crimson. Rarely bTve I sierTa fiche^rising of the sun.^ _ 

" i “ Rising of the sun!” slowly repeated the old man, lifting Ms 
tall person from its seat with a deliberate and abstracted air, 
> i<"* ' while lie kept his eye riv etted o n the changing and certainly beautx- 

; y ,,'fol tints that were garnishing the vault of heaven. “ Rising of the 

■ ! 8U11 (Hi like not such risings of the sun. Ah’s me ! the Indians 
A*r Ji i Ht/\- have circu mven ted us. ITn ” ™ 1 




, nave cireu mvei uw u=. The prairie is on fire 

Oh, dreadful !” cried Middleton, catching Inez to his bosom, 
unc l or the instant impression of the imminence of their danger. 
^ xxU ''" « There is no time to lose, old man^each instant isa day. J Let 

us fly !^|^»^ ^ 

" « Whither 1” demanded the trapper, motioning him, with calm- 
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ness and dignity, to arrest his steps. « In this wilderness of grass- • 
and reeds, we are like a vessel in the broad lakes without a 
compass. A single step on the wrong course might prove the -- 
destruction of us all. It is seldom danger is so pressing that -., 
there is not time enough for reason to do its work* young officer; , 
therefore let us await its biddings.” . . • r . ■ : rz • •. • ■- : ■ 

- “For my part,” said Paul Hover, looking about him with an 
unequivocal expression of concern, u I acknowledge, that should " 
this dry bed of weeds get fairly in a dame, a bee would have to 
make a fight higher than common, to prevent his wings from • *■ 
being scorched. Therefore, old trapper, I agree with the captain,, 
and say, Mount and run ! ” 

“ Ye are wrong — ye are wrong -man is not a beast, to follow ; 
the gift of instinct, and to snuff up his knowledge by a taint in','* 
the air or a rumbling in the ground ;) hut he must see, and reason, ; 
and then conclude. Bo, follow me a little to the left, where there - t 
m a rising in the ground whence we may make our reconnoi- ' 
trings.” 

The old man waved his hand with authority, and led the way, 
without further parlance, to the spot he had indicated, followed^ 
by the whole of Ms alarmed companions. An eye less practised - 
than that of the trapper might have failed in discovering the ' 
gentle elevation to which he alluded, and wMch looked on the h 
surface of the meadow like a growth a little taler than common. 

When they reached the place, however, (the stunted grass itself' .* 
announced the absence of that moisture which had fed the rank, 
weeds of most of the plain, and furnished a clue to the evidence * 
by winch he had judged of tho^formation of the ground hidden v 
beneath . ') Here a few minutes were lost in breaking down the 
tops of ""the surrounding herbage — -which, notwithstanding the v: 
advantage of their position, rose even above the heads of Middle- 
ton and Paul — and in obtaining a look-out that might command 
a view of the surrounding sea of fire. 

The examination which his companions so instantly and so 
intently made, rather served to assure them of their desperate 
situation than to appease their fears. Huge columns of smoke-.; 
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■ were rolling up from the plain, and thickening in gloomy masses 
around the horizon. The red glow which gleamed upon their 

* ■'•■■■ enormous folds, now lighting their volumes with the glare of the . 

' . , > .. -v conflagration, now flashed to another point, as the flame beneath 

■ : glided ahead, leaving all behind enveloped in awful darkness, and 

; ' : ; ’V proclaiming louder than words the character of the imminent and 
, rapidly approaching danger, 

t 4 : • “ This is terrible ! ” exclaimed Middleton, folding the trembling 

Inez to his heart. “At such a time as this, and in such a man- ■/, 
H f ner ! ” ' . 

■ 4 ' t‘ ;V , “ The gates of heaven are open to all who truly believe/’ mur- 

’ “ mured the gentle wife. \ 

“This resignation is maddening! But we are men, and will/ - 
make a struggle for our lives ! How now, my brave and spirited 
: b' . w . . ■ • ■ friend ; — shall we yet mount and push across the flames, or shall we 
hi "X' 7 '- stand here, and see those we most love perish in this frightful 
manner without an effort ? ” 

* • J “■ I am for a swarming time and a flight before the hive is too 

hot ' to hold us,” said the bee hunter, to whom it will be at once seen 
[X ' ; ; that the half-distracted Middleton had addressed himself, “ Come, 
jA old trapper, you must acknowledge this is but a slow way of 

* * - - • .getting out of danger. If we tarry here much longer, it will be 

X in tfie fashion that the bees lie around the straw after the hive 

has been smoked for its honey. You may hear the fire begin to 
roar already ; and I know by experience that when the flame once 
' " gets fairly into the prairie grass, he is no sloth that can outrun 
X* ; “ Think you/’ returned the old man, pointing scornfully at the 

tidjjiUj mazes of the dry and matted grass which environed them, “that 
mortal feet can outstrip the speed of fire on such a path ? ” 

“"What say^you, friencU doctor ! ” cried the bewildered Paul, 
f XT ’ turning to the naturalist with that sort of helplessness with which 
[ the strong are often apt to seek aid of the weak, when human 

. power is baffled by the hand of a mightier Being,- — “what say 
Have you no advice to give away in a case of life and 

The naturalist stood, tablets in hands, looking at the awful 
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longer doubted 


wlien mighty mountains were like the lurnace oi a smim, you 
would have known what it was to .fear the flames, and to be 
thankful that you were spared. Gome, lads, come ; J tis time to 
be doing now, and to cease talking, for yonder curling j^me is 
truly coming on like a trottipg moose. Put hands upon this short 
and withered grass where wektand, and. lay bare the ? arth.”/ < ; 

u Would you think to deprive the fire of its victims in this 
childish manner 1 ” exclaimed Middleton. 


longer doubted 


spectacle with as much composure as though the conflagration 
had been lighted in order to solve the difficulties of some scientific 
problem. Aroused by the question of his companion, he turned 
to his equally calm though differently occupied associate, the 
trapper, demanding, with the most provoking insensibility /to the _ 
urgent nature of their situation — “ Yenerabie* hunter, you have 
• often witnessed similar prismatic experiments — ” 

He was rudely interrupted by Paul, who struck the tablets 
from his hands with a violence that betrayed the mtter UnteHectuaP 
confusion} which had overset the equanimity of his mind Before ,,- 
time had been allowed for remonstrance, the old man, who had 
continued during the vfliole scene like one much at a loss how 
to proceed, though, also, like one who was rather perplexed than/ 
alarmed, suddenly assumed a decided air, as if he no 
as to the course it was most advisable to pursue. 

“ It is time to be doing,” he said, interrupting the controversy ' 
that w 7 as about to ensue between the naturalist and the bee 
hunter ; “ it is time to leave off books and moanings, and to be 
„ doing.” 

“ You have come to your recollection too .late, miserable old j 
man!” cried Middleton ; « the flames are within a quarter of a 
mile of us, and the wind is bringing them down in this direction 
with dreadful rapidity.” 

“ Anan i the flames! I care but little for the flames! If I 
•|>nly knew how to circumvent the cunning of the Tetons as I know 
how to: cheat the fire of its prey, {there would be nothing needed 
but thanks to the Lord for our deliverance.) Do you call this a 
'fire'? If you had seen what I have witnessed in the eastern hills, 
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, :: A. faint but solemn f ’ smile passed over the features of the old 

man, as he answered, u Your grandfather would have said, that 
when the enemy was nigh, a soldier could do no better than to 
(j obey.” 

'The captain felt the reproof, and instantly began to imitate the 
industry of Paul, who was tearing the decayed herbage from the 
‘ . ground in a sort of desperate compliance with the trapper's direc- 

\ "" tJ tion. Even Ellen lent her hands to the labour: nor was it long 

before lues was seen similarly employed, though none among them 
knew why or wherefore. When life is thought to be the reward 
I . 0 f labour, men are wont to be industrious. A very few moments 

' h < . sufficed to lay bare a spot of some L twenty feet in diameter. ■ 

To one side of this little area the trapper brought the females, 
^ q,,, directing Middleton and Paul to cover their light and inflammable 
dresses with the blankets of the party. Then the old man 
approached the opposite side of the grass, which still environed 
; Ip*-. . them in a tall and dangerous circle, and selecting a handful 
y of the driest of the herbage, he placed it over the pan of his 
, /• .t..', . rifle. The light combustible kindled at the flash. Then he placed 
r the little flame into a bed of the standing fog, and, withdrawing 
* * /*'' ' from the spot to the centre of the ring, he patently awaited the 
• result. • 

The subtle^element /seized with avidity upon) its new fuel, and 
a moment forked flames were ghcfing among the grass, as the^ 

" l^ongues of ruminatin g anim als are seen rolling among their food£ 
-j.t~ EI—j. ~J? U.,, u* ** 




^^.^tpparenfly i n quest of its sweetest portions. 

“ Now,” said the old man, holding up a finger, and laughing 
peculiarly silent manner, “ you shall see fire fight fire. Ah’s • 


J | me many is the time I have burn ed a pa th from wanton l azin ess / 


tan gled bott om ^ UV 

1 ^ ” cried the amazed Middleton ; u a.™ w * « * ^ 


my way across a 

* s ^is not • " crieci tiie amazed Middleton ; “ are ‘f)U? 
" you not bringing the enemy nigher to us, instead of avoiding it?” 

1 _r h' ^ Bo you scorch so easily?) Your ^ grandfather had a tougher 
skin. But we shall live to see, — we shall all live to see.” 

The experience of the trapper was in the right. As the fire 


gained strength and heat, it began to spread on three sides, dyin^^T^ 
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itself on the fourth for want of ailment. As it increased, and 
the sulle n r oaring announced its power, it cleared everything 
before it, leaving the black and smoking soil far more naked than^"' : ' L 
if the scythe had swept the place. The situation of the fugi-_ t , 
lives would have still been hazardous, had not the area enlarged ^ 

as the flame encircled them. But, by advancing to the spot where fl4tta 
the trapper had kindled the grass, they avoided the heat ; and in _ 

a very few moments the flames began to recede in every direction, S* iuLC - , 1 

leaving them enveloped in a cloud of smoke, but perfectly safe- 1 ' 1 " 
from the torrent of fire that was still furiously rolling onward. 

The others regarded the simple expedient of the trapper with ! 

that species of wonder wnth which the courtiers of F erdin an chare hu j 

said to have viewed the manner in which^ Columbus made his 4 ''" *?; j 
em to stand on its enclf-though with feelings that, were filled with 
gratitude instead of envy. y&**f~*****M 

“Most wonderful!” said Middleton, v T ken he saw the complete' ,*' wv <h 
success of the means by which they had been rescued from „ 

danger that he had conceived to be unavoidable. “ The thought ,tx.o 

© .</ > ^ j ■- , — r- y f - w 

was a gift from Heaven.”) v ^ ‘ 

“Old trapper,” cried Paul, thrusting Ms fingers through his \ 

shaggy locks, “I have lined many a loaded bee into his hole, and 
know'iomething of the nature of the woods ; u but this is r obbing..d'fn i • 

■Infkui c a hor B. et of ^ stin 8 touching the insect 

- “It will do — it will do,” returned the old man, who, after the 
" first moment of Ms success, seemed to think no more of the p£au$i:,%y\ 
exploit. “Let the flames do their work for. a short half* hour, and ‘ 
t^ en we That time is needed to cool the meadow; : j 

^ ^ for these unshod beasts are tender on the hoof as a barefooted 
girl.” ' 

The veteran, on whose experience |hey all so fepl icMy 
for protection, employed Mmself in reconnoitring objects in the^^^J 
distance, through the openings which the air occasionally made in 
the immense bodies of smoke, that by this time lay in enormous 
* piles on every part of the plain. 


J. FENIMOItE COOPEB.. 


DESCRIPTION OF A B.EJS HUNT. 


' U* J ‘ Al-r dcWh i 

ui % BESCEIPTIOH OF A BEE HXJ3SPT. 


The beautiful forest in which we were encamped abounded Jn 
1 bee trees; that is to say,' trees in the decayed trunks of which 
W4' wild bees bad established their hives. It is surprising in what 
^^^eountless swarms the bees have overspread the farWest, within . 

tifbu) %ua*. but (a "moderate number of years, j The Indians consider the bee^us^JJJ^ 
the harbinger of the whitejnan, as the buffalo is of the 
^1^4^-and they say that in proportion as the bee advances the Indian and^^j^^ 

, ~ ' n *A TIiav n.rA al wavs accustomed to associate the hum 


.buffalo retire. They are always accustomed to associate me 

{.] ie ^ ee pjy e -^ith the far m-ho use and flower garden, and to Ac ^K v * t 
consider those industrious little insects as ^connected with the -* 
busy haunts of man ; and I am told that the wild bee is seldom 
[rfhuJj tMr to be met with at any great distance from the frontier. They 
^4^4$ have been the heralds of civilization, steadfastly preceding it, as 
|^Str^u*5.it advanced from, the Atlantic borders ; and some of the ancient^ * 

^ settjersmf the West pretend to give the very year when the honey^^ ^ 
first crossed the llississippi. fctfoUL • 

The Indians, with surprise, found the mouldering trees of tlieir 
forests suddenly teeming with ambr osial sw eets ; and nothing, I 

told, can exceed the greedy relish with which they banquet U*.ur~t^ 
for ^ first time n p 0n this unbo ught lu xury of the wilderness, 
present, the honey bee . swar ms in myria ds in the noble groyge^ . 
S^XuSd forests that skirt and interject the prairies and extend along ^ 

I^^A^he alluvial bottoms of the rivers. It seems to me that these 

beautiful regions /answer literally) to the description of the /land of . 

*vnr3 h nn Atr *V for the rmhtrfasfh+cfo* 


ftib countless as the sand on ±he sea-shore, \ while the flowers with 

they are enamelled render them a very paradise for the fignyfjf* 
nectar-seeking bee. towdUi- ^ 

We had not been long in the camp when a party set out (in 


quest of) a bee tree; and, being curious to witness tie sporty 1 
Cu*')tu>ijfe.ftu%i a (Jiy acc epted an in-vitation to accompany them. The party was * j 

■t s : ‘ A . . ■ i. ■ « * ’ . . i i . . .. i * ■% r r* n _■ *.i_ _ i ■ 


w w accepted an mvitaw .011 to iicuumpctuy uuciu. xuc wao 

headed by a veteran bee hunter, a tali, lank fellow, with a home- 

’wwf-t otUU- 
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spun garb that (hu ng loosely about Ms limbs, j and with a straw 




, f jhafc shaped not unlike a bee Mve. A comrade, equally un cou th 
^^"'■''^garb, find without a hat, strad dled al ong at Ms heel s, with a long 

, /rifle on Ids shoulder. To these succeeded half a dozen others, TuW' 3 ^'^ 

\><,£u « — * vr -mm- ' ■■ 

■ 3 ^.' some with axes, and some with rifles; for no one stirs far from)" 1 ' 1 
the camp without Ms fire-arms, so as to be reacly either for wild ^ * 
deer or wild Indians. 

After proceeding for some distance, we came to an open gl ade^uUt^C" l 
on the skirts of the forest. Here our leader halted,^ and then^^: 
advanced quietly to a lo w bu sh, on the top of which he placed a 
piece of honey-comb. This, I found, was the bait or lure for the^x • 
wild bees. Several were soon humming about it, and di ving in tO\<£&u/ mw 
the cells. When they had loaded themselves with honey, they | 

rose into the air, and dar ted off in a straight line, almost witht^^^^' 
the velocity of a bullet. The hunters watched attentively the 4 ^’ 
course they took, and then set off in the same direction, stumbling :^U Hu / ft- au 
along over twisted roots and fallen trees, with their eyes turned/) 1 ; 
up to the sky. In tliis way they traced the honey-laden bees to ^C-Uah 
their hive, in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, after Wfcuti? 
buzzing about for a moment, they entered a hole, about sixty feet 
froinTEe ground. i ^ IfU c*4t- 

Two of the bee hunters now plied their axes vigorously at the yj 

foot of the tree, to level it with the ground. The mere spectators ^ ^ fj j 

Jj and amateurs, in the meantime, dre w off to a cau tious dist ance, to 

be out of the way of the falling of the tree, and the vengeance t 

its inmates. The jarring blow r s of the axe seemed to have no|^^- At ^)' ^ 

I effect in alarming or disturbing this most industrious community. 

^ TV»r»v fATsfimiAf] in nlv at. tTiftir usual ocenmtkms : /some arriving /61*. 


' ■ T \ They continued to ply at their usual occupations ; [some arriving^* 

; i^ll fully freighted! into port, others sallying forth on new expeditions, ' ■ 
j . S&tike so many merchantmen in a mon^y-making Metropolis, little || 
I jtf^s AityS^specting impending bankruptcy and downfall Even a loud^'f^-^a. 

> tofu. " : crack7 which announced the disruption of the trunk, failed 
j . divert their attention from the in tense pursuit of ga in. At length AdWtA ^ • ;| 

| ' tlj^^down came the tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open 
I eiid to end, and displaying all the hoa rded treas ures of the fUM ?r' | 

1 commonwealth.' flbu* • 'hZouuC\i^ n,s;v« , : X, " 4 " L " C AI j 

1 ! 


.gtrf; ? Ow ,* 
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u^tfef'One of the hunters immediately ran up with a wisp of lighte d 

/■UvHt 1 ) * fi l^aaa TV^a .Iflf-kor llAWAVPI’ ’mfl.Hft riA 


tu. ' ‘ hay as a defence against the bees. The latter, however, made no 

aiu^y^a* - attack, and (sought no revenge; j they seemed stupified by the 


Every one of the -party now fell to, with spoon and hnnting4nife/' ^ ' 
scoop out the flakes of honey-comb with which the hollow#*/?. 
iOtfCwcJfttttwk was stored. Some of them were of old date, and of a deep 
rown edlbur^ others -were beautifully white, and the honey in 
"their cells was almost limj^d. Such of the combs as were entire 
'VUtth&tL* W ere placed in camp kettles, to be conyeyed to the encampment; 

those which had been shivered in the fall -were devoured upon thehJku,~UZ 
diun^jiciti spot. Every bee hunter might have been seen with a ri ch mors el 
&fjF» u Tin his hand, dripp ing abo ut his fingers, and [disappearing as rapidly €au^ v 
, as a crea m-t art before the holiday appetite of a school-boy.yr^ ' 

^ ^ or was hunters alone that profited by the downfall t. ,1- 

this industrious community. (As if the bees would cany VA :% 

4Uu&£kiui .* throu &k the similitude of their habits to thbse of laborious and « < r ~ 
^ruuu ^ a.™ mw, i 


y gaindoving man^I beheld numbers from riya L hiyes arriving on r |3g- £ 
eager wing, to enrich themselves with the ruin of their neighbours. fSt^- ^ 


TheseTxisied themselves as eagerly and cheerfully as so many $}S |* p 
f^^T^Qvreckers on an Indiaman that has been driven on shore; plunging ^ £ t 

into* the cells of the broken honey-combs, banqueting greedily on £ a / f 
\^^V%rfhe spoil, and then wingi ng their w ay, full-freighted, to their 

Thornes. As to the po or propr ietors of the ruin, they seemed to f 

have no heart to do anything, not even to taste the nectar that ^ 

uilt^ ^^fiow r ed aroim< ^ ^ein; but crawled backward and forward in vacant X 

^Si^fc^esolation, as I have seen a poor fellow with his hands in his fjpf r 

pockets whistl ing vacan tly and despondingly about the ruins of 
his house whieh had been turned. (,’S f> , 

* s difficult f° describe the’ bewilderment and confusion of the v rg ^ 

of the bankrupt hive who had been absent at the time of the £ v a 


* catastrophe, and who arrived from time to time with full cargoes 
abroad. At first they wheeled about in the air, in the place 
.where their fallen tree (had once reared its head, \astonished at 
finding it all a vacuum. At length, as if comprehending their. 

■ r ' 
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|l{ Lj^ { ' t u, 0* , 

, 'disaster, • they , settled down' , in clusters on, .a ; .-.dxy ; - branch - oU a ,1 
neighbouring tree, from whence they seemed to contemplate the^W^-ou/;' f 
prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful lamentations over tW'I 
downfall ofl their republic. 

We now abandoned the place, leaving much honey in the hollow *J 
of the tree. “It will all be cleared off by varmint,” said one ofx-7uj-u.v^ 
the rangers. “What vermin $ ,# Wasked I “Oh, bears, an 
skunks, and racoons, and^possums,” said he. “The bears are th 
Imowingest varmint for finding out a bee tree in the worldlK^tut^*^. _ 
They’ll gnaw for days together at the trunk, till they make a hole ■ 
big enough to get in their paws, and then they’ll haul out honey, Ta&\ kJwP 
bees, and all” 

W. HIVING. C^ifn :l $u : 


^rrrytr 


^ ^ WILD HORSES OF TEE PRAIRIE* 

« When Columbus discovered the Few World no animal of the 
horse kind was found there. The horse that at present inhabits 


,W1 


'y^r- America., though not indigenous, has proved a flouri shing exo tic. 

only in a domestic state has he increased m numbers, but he^J^f 
has in many places escaped from the control of man, and now^^ 1 ' 
runs wild upon the great pains both of Forth and South America. 

Although yon may find in America almost every ‘biggd* of A&u 
horses known in Europe, yet the great majority belong to two 
; . : very distinct kinds. The first of these is the large English horse, 

in his different varieties, imported by the Anglo-Americans, an d^u/L 
existing almost exclusively in the woodland territory of the United 
States. The second kind is the Andal usian-A rab- — the horse of^^’ _ 
the Spanish conquerors, — a much smaller breed" than the English 
Arabian, but quite equal to him in ipettle and beauty of form. f'j 

It is the Andalusian horse that is found throughout all Spanish 
America, — -it is he that basf multiplied to such ^vonderful^xtent^^ieA^ ^ j 
— it is lie that has * ru n wi ki’ it ’ 1 W - ’ v* | # 

That the horse in his normal state is a dweller upon open plains ;|j 

is proved by his habits in America; for in no part where the 
forest predominates is he found wild — -only upon the prairies ofpUi>cU.A. 
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north, and the llanos and pampas of the south, L where ^ ^ ^ 

imbered tract forms the exceptimj^^^ .. W** 

have found these great steppes congenial to to 
■ w Uk natural disposition ; for, only a very short tune after the arrival ^ 
ol ZUi . of the Spaniards in the New World, we find the horse £, runavvay -j&T. 
ta&kk&te&o* civilization^-not only existing in a wild state upon the 
I t5£T ^ prairies, bufin possession of many of the Indian tribes. ■ . 

/T^r’^Vlt wonld be an interes ting in quiry to trace the change of habits <p . 
wfech tlft possession of the horse must have occasione-Lamong 
those Arabs of the WestemWorld. However hostile tfi$ 'is&y 
' have been "toWEiSpean rider, they must have welcomed the- 

horse as a friend. No doubt they admired the bold, free spirit of kHi> 

■ MAWU., the noble animal, so analogous to their own nature. He and they. 

.soon became tosep^ble wmpanions, and have continued so from 

'•that time to the present hour. _ . ■ ■ ' , 

In i Prairie-land * every tribe of Indians is in possession of the 

Uutucu^- horse; but the true type of the ‘ horseHndian ’ is to be found 

m * * «. <^*iM** 


Ntf i A a jJ -Li-W —7- . n „ fl a- 

'f^Oerred, as it were, from his mother’s arms to the withers of *>»MA 
, mustang. When able to walk, he is scarcely allowed to practise 
ffc thisT^tural mode of progres sion, but performs all his movements 

t^nthe back of a horse. A Comanche would no more think of \ 

making a journey afoot— even if it were only to the distance of a 
few hundred yards— than he would of crawling upon his hands and 
, knees. The horse, ready saddiedandbridled, stands ever near— 

Q f jj^tle moment whether therels either saddle or bridle, 

L UW . —and flinging himself on the animal’s back, or his neck, or his 
UcWijrffi^croup, or hanging suspended along his side, the Indian guides ^ 
to the destined spot, usually at a rapid gaUop. It is of nof^twt 
consequence to the rider how fast the horse may be going it wfil 
not hinder him from mounting and dismounting at wiIL At ^ 
any time, by clutching the mane, he can spring upon the horse 
^-Msub i^vphoulders— just as"may be often seen in the arena of the circus.”— 


1 
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The following description of the wild horses of .the prairies is 
given in Mr. Plinth' Travels itt. the Western World . 'y 

The day before we came in view of the Rocky Mountains, 1 
in the greatest perfection, that impressive, and, to me, almost ■ | 

sublime spectacle,— an immense drove of wild horses, for a long 
time hovering round our path across the prairie. I had of 
seen great immbers of them before, mixed with other f ,, 

apparently quiet and grazing like the rest. Uyirih \ ■; < 4 L ^ 


Here "there were thousands, unmixed, unemployed their mo- 
tions (if such a comparison may be allowed) as darting and as 
wild as those of humming-birds on the flowers. The tremendous 




At'sU- be . 



snort with which the front columns of the phalarxx made known 
r their approach to us, seemed to be their wild and energetic way ' 
j of expressing their pity and disdain for the ser vile l ot of opr 
/ horses, of which they appeared to be taking a survey. *f*«&li* *** ^ 

^ They were of all colours, mixed, spotted, and diversified 
every hue, from the brightest white to clear and shining black ; 
and of every form and structure, from the long and slender race^A*.'^^^' 
to those of firmer limb and heavier mould ; and of all ages, frorn ^ , , 

the curvettiii^jSQlt to the range of the patri archal ste ed, — drawn^'^i . 
up in a line, and holding high their heads as they watched us in 
the rear, -u ; v ; ] ; ; . 


Sometimes they curved their necks, and made no more progress 

$w fl < i 7 n fig 

%> ty Lilian just enough $o keep pace with our advance. 1 Then there was* oiv-w-t * T 
kind of slow and walking minuet, in whiclx-they perfoimeclif^;^^ | 

£ i/U Various evolutions with the precision of the figures of a country^^q*^. 
|^2|^r%ance. Then a rapid niovemeniTshiffeed the Iront to the rear, h 
* But still, in all their evolutions and movements, like the flight of 

sea-fowl, their lines were regular, and£free from all indications of * 

. confusion, j At times, a simultaneous and sudden moyement^^A^ f 
toward us almost inspired the apprehension of a united 




it iC upon us. Au4c UHi/i c5uT y 

t ,. v -^ er a moment’s advance, a short and retro grad e movement %y". M 
W^i-^eemed to fostify their proud estimate of their wild independence. 

infinite variety of their rapid movements, their tramplings * 

I manoeuvres, were of such a wild and almost terrific char^er/j^p^^| 

""" , ■ V, 'T 



•o ' s ^ .. i K/ i> -) ^ ^ ^ 

A f '^cduuj 

, v. /v'iiiip *' ‘"^ c •' ' yJWoT i- f r ^' 
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;* ramiired but a moderate stretch of fancylto suppose them ;-£«*< 

w 1 , . £ 17 ” ‘“ 77 ” /- 1 t - 7 "/ " 

: 5 ^utCl? the genii of these grassy plains.^ ~ 

I ■ \iuLuy. ‘ At one period they were formed, to an immense "depth, ’i n fro nt 
|:j of ns. A wheel/ executed almost with the~rapidityJof thought)'^, v 
| i presented them hovering on our hanks. Then, again, the cloud of ^ 

i| clustlhat enveloped their movements cleared away, and presented * 

| \m/tu* them in our rear. They evide ntly oper ated as a great annoyance^ <i 


UHisjU^- to the horses and mules of our cavalcade. The frighted move-^ * 
0^m e nts, the* increased indications of fatigue, sufficiently evinced, ^ ^ 
their frequent neighings, what unpleasant neighboursjhey ' ^ 
cons ^ ere< * ^ek compatriots to be. tefaUty , "<■» K 

- * h^l Bo much did our horses appear to suffer from fatigue and terror. X, \ 
I A$i>iiy / consequence of /their vivacity, that we were thinlting of some 
L in which to drive them off, when suddenly a patient mdfyt/i/ 

^^X^taborious donkey of the establishment, who appeared to have /<?.&, 
^ regarded all their movements with phhos ophic indi fference, pricked 
ujahis long ears, and gave a loud andjn^soSo^^ray from his 
(L 

this prodig ious mu ltitude — and there were thousands 
of them — took what the Spaniards call the “ stamp edo. 55 With a f 
* . trampling like the noise of thunder, or still more like that of an 
earthquake — -a noise that was absolutely appalling — they/took to 
theif heels/ and were all in a few moments invisible in the ver- 
dant depths of the plains, and we saw them no more. 


„ ; ^ CAPTUE im THE WILD HOESE. 

We left the buffalo camp about eight o’clock, and had a toilsome- 
^ w land har assing m arch oj^ two hours, over ridges of hills covered with tj^u^ 

K a ragged forest of scrub oaks and broken by de ep g ullies. OUm.^ k 
> ta * v About ten o’clock in the morning, we came to where this line 
‘ of rugged hills swep t dow n into a valley, through which flowed^V^dV 
5L the north fork of Eed River. A beautiful meadow, about half a 1 
* ' male wide, enamel led w ith yellow autumnal flowers, stretched for (I 
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two or three miles along the foot of the hills; bordered on the 
opposite side by the river, whose banks were fring ed wi th cotto • 
wood trees, the bright foliage of which refreshed and delighted ‘ 

tUuMKt • eye, after having been wearied by the contemplation of 

onous wastes of brown forest. ‘ v " l 

The meadow was finely diverged by groves and clumps iuii-a 

trees, so hap pily disp osed that they seemed as if s et ou t by the 4 tatct&'h ■ * ! 
ha nd of a rt. As we cast our eyes over this fresh and delightful ^ , 
valley, we beheld a troop of wild horses, quietly gr&sing on 
green lawn, about a mile distant, to our right; while to our left, at , 

nearly the same distance, were several buffaloes, some feeding , [>' yi* 
others reposing and ruminating, among the high, rich herbage, f 

under the shade of a clump of cotton-wood trees. The whole had ^ncr 

the appearance of a broad beautiful tract of pasture-land on j 

' highly ornamented estate of some™” gentleman farmer, , with Ms ^ 

■ cattle grazing about theTawns and meadows. ; 7 ^ e uh3f..n l 
‘ 4 A council of war was now held, and it was determined/to profit | 
$£uu l byjthe present favoura ble op portunity, and try our hand a t the'f^^^it^V ' * 
Cu *" ; ’ ■ ' : ^ grand hunting manoeuvre, which is called “ringing the wM^f^'A^.7; : 

horse.” TMs requires a large party of horsemen, well mounted./^’.' W| 
They extend themselves in every direction, at certain distanees^5$^^ 
apart, and gradually form a ring of two or three miles in circum* (1 t^OAj 1 
ference, so as to surround the game. This must be done frith ' § 

extreme care, for the wild horse isthe most readily alarmed inhabi-f^' 1 ’ l ^ L 
taidfof the prairie, and can scent a hu nter at .a great distance^if 
to windward. J l C^\ /jr } to v ^ U ‘-kt j L /fa/t h (rt 

The ring being formed, two or three fide toward the horses, ^ ,|| 

■which sta rt o ff in the opposite direction. Whenever they approach Jp 

- the hounds of the ring, however, a huntsman presents himself , j 

turns them from their course. In this way they ase checked* and' '* * ■ 

driven back at every point, and kept galloping round and round \ H 

£<rf^his ma gic cir cle, until., being completely tired down, it is easy for 
uh-^ 1 h i ■ punters tcTride up beside them, and throw the lariat over their ^ l: W 

l beads. The prime horses, of the most speed, courage^and strength, 1 

-• -k however, are aptlxTEreak through, and escape; so that, in general ^ g 

U is the second rate horses that are taken, 1 

(21) ^ - 23 I 
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* Preparations were now made lor a hunt of this kind. The pack 
sJ A . horses were taken into the woods, and firmly tied to trees, lest, 

)U in a rash of wild horses, they should break away. Twenty- 

five men were then sent, under the command of a lieutenant, to 


tut" steal along the edge of the valley, within the strip of wood that 
skirted the hills* They were to station themselves about fifty 
yards apart, ■within the edge of the woods,,, and not to advance or 
1 tA it^rshow themselves until the horses dashedjin that direction. 

Twenty-fiT'e men were also sent across the valley, to stearin like 
manner) along the river bank that bordered the opposite jide, and 
to station themselves among the trees. 

A third party, of about the same number, was to form a line 
stretching across the lower part of the valley, so as to connect the 
fJJ^two wings. Beatte and our other half-breed, Antoine, together 
with thelver officious Tonish, were to make a circuit through th 
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so as &' et fo u PP er P art the Talley, in the rear of 
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teuf.'the horses, and drive them forward into the kind of sack that 
had formed, while the two wings should join behind them, and 


zt „ y t * • make a complete circle. 


The fla nking par ties were quietly extending themselves out of 


011 eac ^ s ^ e °^ le Talley, and the residue were stretching 




4* 
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themselves like tho links of a chain across it, when the wild horses 
gave signs that they scented an enemy,— -snuffing the air, snorting, 
and lookin g , a bout. At length they pran ced off slowly toward 
the river, and disappeared behind a green hank. 

Here, had the regulations of the chase been observed, they would 
have been quietly checked and turned back by the advance of a 
llS^S Unter ^ roni am0n o tJie trees ; unluckily, however, we had our 
Jack-h -lantern,] little Frenchman to dea l w ith. ) Instead 
keeping qufetly tip the fight side of the valley, to get above , 

the horses, the moment he saw them move toward ^ “~ r 1j - " J ‘* 
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broke out of the covert of woods, and dashed furiously across the 
\fitdwipb\ plain in pursuit of them. This pu^a n end to all system. TheA^ 
C&4 ^balf-breecls and half a score of rangers joined in the chase. 

■ ' ' * Away they all went over the green bank In a moment or two . 


'I 


t^utlds j the wild horses reappeared, and came thundering down the valley, 
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with Frenchman, half-breeds, and rangers, galloping and bellowing iAQ&l&d 
behind them. It was in vain that the line drawn across ths.^J 6 j fcy/LA 
valley attempted to check and turn back the fugitives ; they ' 1 ^ ^ ' ^' 


The whole troop joined in the headlong chase, some of 
rangers without hats or caps, their hair flying about their ears, and 
others with handkerchiefs tied round their heads. The buffaloes, - ^ 
which had been calmly ruminating among the herbage, Te aved u p 4^#* 
their huge forms, gazed for a moment at the tempest that cam 
scouring down the meadow, then turned and $ook tqjheavy rolHng^]^^ 
flighty They were soon overtaken. The p romiscuous mass es'^ 
were pressed together by the contracting sides of the valley, and 
away they went, pelljmell, hurry skurry, wild buffalo, wild horse, 
wild huntsman, £vith clang aiS clatter,) and (whoop and halloo, yDufjLUcti 
that made the forests ring, " ttj 

At length the buffaloes tur ned in to a green brake on the river ?•£ 
bank, while the horses dashed up a narrow defile of the hills } Wxl-£ i!4i^ 
with their pursuers close at their heels. Beatte passed several of 
them, having fixed his eye upon a fine Pawnee horse that had 
ears slit, and sad dle-ma rks upon his back. He pressed him ga 
lantly, but lost him in the woods. 

Among the wild horses was a fine black mare, which* 
scram bling^ the defile, tripped and fell. A young ranger sprang 
from his horse and seized hereby the mane and muzzle. Another ^W7. ~ 
ranger dismounted, and came to his assistance. The mare 
struggled fiercely, kicking and biting, and striking with her fore , 
feet; but a noose was slipped over her head, and her struggles were 
in vain. 

It was some time, however, before ^he ga ve o rer rearing and 
plunging and lashing out with her feet on every side. The two 
rangers then led her along the valley, by two strong lariats, which 
enabled them to keep at a sufficient distance on each side to be 
out of the reach of her hoofs; and whenever she struck out in one 
direction, she was jerked in the other, 
gradually subdued. 


In this way her spirit 
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\fa ituiu^t4 . _^ g to rpojjisi^ w h.o had marred the whole scheme by his pre- ' ' ' * ^ 

X^UiMou, ' c — taacy, bad been more successful than he deserved, having 
managed to catch a beautiful cream-coloured colt, about seven? 
months old, that had not had strength to keep up with its 
i (U-£uM panions. The mercurial little Frenchman ^vas beside himself) with^w 

* tydY\. * * exult at ion. It wtisTamusing to see him with his prize. The colt 

* , would rear and kick, and struggle to get free, when Tonisli would / 

(' take it about the neck, wrestle with it, jump on its back, and/ cut 1 

U as many ifiitics as a monkey with a kitten 

h Nothing surprised me more, however, than to witness how soon 

U these poor animals, thus taken from the unbounded freedom of the 

^ unto [IUis^5 * prairie, (yielded to the dominion of man. j In the course of two or 

three days the mare and colt went with the lead horses, and bel^** s 4~ 
came quite docile. 

\v, mvi m% 
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^JJ^j-Thb buffalo, or bison, is a sort of wild bull with a monstrously 
,WMjc shaggy head and a very fero cious aspe ct. Buffaloes are gregarious^ 

' animals ; that is, they live and feed together in herds. Almost '* 

afl animals that feed on grass and herbage are gregarious* while 
.• beasts of prey are generally solitary in their habits. It is neces-^j-.^ 

. sary that the latter should be so; for, in order to succeed in their 
U UnU^U^^^unting, they^ must pr owl A bout alone, or watch in ambush, Ak 

Libit 1 •* , v : i 1 ** 1 ** . *i f nn **“*' 


hi 


patiently and in silence, for their prey. There are, however, a 
exceptions. Wolves, for instance, usually hunt together in 
u. packs; — the reason of this being, that wolves live generally 

by killing and devouring animals larger than themselves, and 
so are obliged to combing their strength in order to overpower 
:■ their prey. 

Bo abundant is the food furnished by the luxuriant grass of the 
prairies, and so boundless is the extent of the plains over -which 
^ the American buffaloes roam, that the herds increase to an almost 
[uwutvjw incredible extent. Travellers sometimes find the whole region 
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bluck with them in every direction as far as the eye can reach. 
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In one instance which lias been described, the country was covered 
with a herd, or an aggregation of herds, so vast that the party (Hit dun*- 
journeying were six days in passing through it ! The aspect 
which the scene presented must have been truly appalling. Onl ‘ 
imagine, five, ten, or even twenty thousand buffaloes in sight at 
one time, spreading in every direction over the plains, — some 
bellowing, some fighting, some advancing defiantly toward their LdtiL, . f , 
suppo sed foe s, and tearing up the soil with their hoofs and horns 
, , — the earth trembling under their tramp, aiid the air "filled vdth^^rfec.fett/ 1 

^y.X^-eir prolonged and portentous mnangJl 

The frosts and snows, coniing^down nom the Arctic regions in 
winter, bi nd u p and cover large tracts of land, which in summer - 

are clothed with luxuriant herbage. The grazing animals, accord- 
mo ve northward to great distances as the summer advances. 
h *■ [ These migrations, i n respect t o the number and the so lid ma ss 

the moving^ columns, surpass in grandeur all other spectacles that y^^ + '^ 
the animal Mngclom- affords*. V- . - 

The country, being intersected by rivers and streams in every . 

part, would seem to interpose great difficulties in the way of the fW 
- passage of the animals tcTaiid fro. But though the difficulties are 

* great, they are not insurmountable. 

river, if it is fordable, descend the bank h 

wade or swim across. If the descent of the bank be /not already 
gradual,] it soon becomes so by the trampling of so many heavy OAuriw • i 
hoofs ; the most daring, of course, impelled partly by their cour- - 1 
age and partly by the pressure from behind, going down first 
and breaking the way. ] 

It not unfrequently happens, however, that the landing-place 
proves unfavourable when the animals arrive on the further side 
so that, instead of a hard beach by whjph to ascend*to the level of . 

the plain, they find themselves sinking into quicksands or mire. 

The scene presented on such occasions is really terrible. The 
older and stronger of the herd are perhaps able, after long-con- 
tinued and desperate straggles — during which they trample down 
and climb over the others in their excitement and terror — to regain 
their footing and clamber up the bank; but often many are unable 
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to extricate themselves, and perish, miserably — their bodies being 
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home down the stream by the current. 

The case is still worse, sometimes, when, the river Is frozen, and 
the animals are consequ ently com pelled to cross on the ice. They 
have no means of judging of its strength except by taking the 
opinion of the leaders, who go . down cautiously, and step, in a 
timid, hesitating manner, on the margin of it; and then if they per- 
ceive no sign of weakness under the weight of a single tread, they 
suppose it*fco be strong, and proceed. But though it may be strong 
enough to bear one, it may be much too weak to sustain the weight 
of a hundred, . ; 

Still the whole herd follow on, and perhaps when the head of the 
column has advanced toward the middle of the stream, some 
cracking sound or other token of weakness gives the alarm. The 
leaders stop, the others press on; the ice becomes immensely over- 
loaded, and presently goes down with a great crash. Then 
ensues a scene of struggling and commotion and alarm impossible 
be described. Animals of every age and size are writhing and 
plunging in the water, vainly trying to climb up on pieces of ice, 
f or to force their way through the floating fragments ^to the shore $ i 

j — bellowing all the time with terror. Some at last gain the bank, 

1/ but great numbers are swept away beneath the unbroken ice and 

1 drowned. 

j • In making their journeys, the buffaloes move in columns, those 

1 1 - behind keeping in the track of those before; and in this way they 
trails, which soon become well worn ; and being pr etty 
C^^^wide, on account of the columns being composed of several 
li ^ animals abreast, they look lilve waggon roads. These roads extend, 

in some places, for hundreds of miles across the country. When 
they are once ip.ade, they are followed year after year by successive 
herds. 

The buffalo has many enemies, but the greatest of all is 
civilized man. So long as the vast herds were attacked only by 
hears, packs of wolves, and Indians armed simply with spears and 
arrows, they were able to h old their g round. The bulls of the 
herd, with their prodigious strength, and the formidable weapons 
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with which nature has provided them in their horns, maintained 
terrible conflicts with these foes, and often came ofi* victorious from 
the light. But when the white man came, mounted upon a horse 
and armed with a rifle, no choice was left to them but to abandon 
the field j and/in proportion as the tid e of emigra tion moves 
ward toward the west,) the bufialo retires before it, and will ^ ' i;AS 

probably in time entirely disappear. ‘ f 1 - 

u The Indian has several modes of hunting the bufialb. If alone, 
and he wishes to make a grand coup, he will leave his horse at 
distance — the animal being trained to remain where his master 
has left him. The hunter then approaches the herd with great (h 
caution, keeping to leeward — to avoid being 4 winded J by the ol 
sentinel bulls who keep watch. Should there he no cover to 
shelter the approach of the hunter, the result would be that the^^^^Vt. 
bulls would discover him, and, giving out their bellow of alarm, 

Uv *~eausG the others to scamper_oft 

To guard against this, the Indian has already prepared himseli 
by adopting a nise; which consists in disguising himself in ■ 

skin of a buffalo, horns and all complete, and approaching the ~ & - 


m 




herd as if he were some stray individual that had been left behind, 
and was just on the waytJo join its fellows. Even the motions 
of the bufialo when browsing are' closely imitated by thS red^^^^ t> . 
hunter; and, unless the wind be in favour of his being scented by %itu, 
the bulls, this device will insure the success of a shot. 8ome*/yw!<r-pip-l 
times the skin of the largiPwhitish-gray wolf is used in this 
masquerade with equal success. This may appear singular, sine eCU-if 4 ** 4 * ' 
the animal itself is one of the deadliest enemies of the bufialo ; , 
a large pack of them hanging on the skirts of every herd, and #***^7*. 
patiently waiting for an opportunity to attack ft. But as this 
attack is only directed against the younger calves, or some dis- . ^ 

abled or dec repit indivi dual that may la g behi nd, the strong 
healthy ones have no fear of the wolves, and permit them to 
squ&t upon the prairie within a few feet of where they ar eQxtdmy- 
browsing ! Indeed, they could not hinder them, even if theyjA^u^. 
wished, as the long-legged wolf in a few springs /can easily get 
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, . - out of the way of] the more clumsy ruminant, and therefore does 

„ not dread the lowering frontlet of'tESlnost shaggy and ill-tempered 
in the herd ‘ 

i ./JUutyOf course the hunter in the guise of a wolf^ obtains the like 
J %^ U *P r ^g e c i 0 ^quartcrs nand, when he has arrived at the proper 
^ 4 ^ distance for mE^irpose, he prepares himself for the work of 


rj. * , destruction. The bow is the weapon he uses. Though the rifle is 
a common instrument in the hands of many of the horse- 
Indians, the bow is preferred for the species of 1 still hunting 
here described. The first crack of a rifle would scatter the herd, 

Ilk [ leaving the hunter perhaps ( only an empty gun for his pains; ) 
while an arrow at such close quarters is as deadly in its effect, 
fjj ^7>Uituw. and, being a silent weapon, no alarm is given to any of the birffa- 
> — *«* Iocs, except that one which has felt the deadly shaft. 

Uuil ivu.iu sometimes happens that the unsuspicious herd /keep the 

ground] tall the Indian has emptied his quiver. Nay, longer than 
that; for it often occurs that the disguised buffalo or wolf (as the 
case may be) approaches the bodies of those that have fallen, re- 
covers some of his arrows, and uses them a second time with like 
deadly effect ! 

Of course this is not an every-day matter, and can only be 
accomplished when the buffaloes are in a state of comparative 
rest, or browsi ng slo wly. More generally, they detect the dangerous 
| counterfeit in time to save themselves; or else keep moving too \ &t 
rapidly for the hunter to follow them on foot. His only resource 
then is to ride rapidly up on horseback, shoot his arrows without 
dismounting, or strike the victim with his long lance while galloping 
side by side with it. But in this kind of chase the hunter is 
rarely alone : the whole tribe take part in it ; and, mounted on 
their well-trained mustangs*, they often pursue the buffalo herds 
. for an hour or more, before the latter can get off and hide 
1 themselves in the (^stance, or behind the swells of the prairie.” 

— Redd. ' : ’ •//;/; S v J: 5 y ' '/ ; ; J v/;; 
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THE INDIAN HUIITES. 

^ HEN ' f 1ac Burtimer harvest was gathered in, I j £‘. 

& e * s ^ oa ^ '?? ^’ }e gleanergrew white and tlmi)/2i*£o\ >f^!- 
&%p: And the pCTxgji-sliare was in its furrow left, 

& Whe reThe stu bb le land had been lately cleft*, ^ 

^ ^ 3K ^ an kuater, ttn^rungbow, tfMutt & ;JV!uy> 
Looked down where the valley lay stretched below 
Ho was a stranger there, and all that day * 
ip MjfkySltfc Had been out on the liills^ —a perilous way ; * 

^Biifc the foot of the deer was far and fleet, > file rt 
And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet ; %\c 
And bitter feelings passed o’er him then, 

,iUr}-)aM- As he stood by the populous haunts of men. - * '* 

The windToI autumn c ame o ver the woods, $JUrf - . 

As the sun st ole ou t from their solitudes; * 

The moss was white on the maple’s trunk, x 
■ ■ , fa , r$tp\ (And dead, from its arms the pale vine sh run k ■ 
And ripened the mel lo w fruit hung, and red, 

Where the trees withered leaves around it shed. kV^ li * 

Ru luyh^u^ l^The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn, 
s *£s$ e cut ( * own the yellow corn; 
li The mower sung loud by the meadow side* * f 

*" \ ♦ , Where the mists of evening were spreading wide; 

* y / And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea, i 

And the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 

Then the hunter turned away from that scene, /_ 

^ * Where the home of his fathers once had been, ; ■ / v 

And heard, by the distant and measured stroke, u^v,, ^ * 

i | That the woodman hewed do^n the giant flak ; ^ 

« Ami bumng thoughts flashed over Ms mind, t 

k the white man’s faith and love unkind. ; v 

m 2E n ^ le * ia C£ st g rew Mgb and bright, / 

' * As hergo ldep hpr n pierced the cloud of whi te 
■ ' A footstep; ; ^ ; heard;in the rus tling blo ke * 

'Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake ;< tA^. * 
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And a mourning voice, and a plunge from shore- 
And tlie limiter was seen on the lulls no more.. 

Uiut, When years had passed on, by that stiU lake sic e 

, The fisher looked down through the siiyerjicie, . - . 

there, on the smooth yellow sand displayed, «•* 

skeleton lasted and white was laid; ^ 

1 And ’twas seen, as the waters moved deep and slow, / 

That the hand was still grasping a hunter s bow. 

. LONGFELLOW, 
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behind Mm, mountains piue m Wajup^M 

And far beyond, the dark woods grew, where his forefathers .dwelt 
No breathing sound was in the air, as, leaning on his *m,uuUuu*y 
A lone and weary pilgrim there, he murmured stern and low : 

“Far by Ohio’s mighty river, bright star, I’ve worshipped Uee 
My native stream— its bosom never the red man mom may see . 


>u all the hills were seen afar their ma^ng oouuuu^ .jy _ , 
!2$$»he foemah heard their war-whoo^shiiU, and held his breath m 

in the wood, and on the hill, their arrows pierced Ae deu. 
^Vhere are they now?— the stranger’s tread is on their silentjAace 
ifS&^tysTan fading light? on me is shad— the last of all my race ! 

mere a"ynow?^isummer>light, go seek thewinter s 

Forgotfen is our name and might, and brokenisour^ow 
The m an 


; our name ana migmj, »uu 

man came : Ms bayonets jleam where ^saclxemsjyield 

• their A 

And like fee. sBaiWof a dream, our tribe has passed away ! 

» bevant. 
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THE FUST VOYAGE OF GOLUKBUB. 

(A.B. 1492.) * . . ■ 

• Eager . io obtain the promi sed pens ion, the seamen were B 

!y givi ng the cr y of a land l J> on the least appearance of the 
£ To put a stop to these false alarms, which produced j^ontinual^ ^^ ^M' ; 
disappointments, Columbus declared that should any one give^fau 
such notice, and land not be discovered within three days after- 
wards, he should thenceforth forfeit all claim to the reward. f 

On the evening of the 6th ofi October, Martin Alonzo Pinzon ^ - 5 

began to lose confid ence in their present course, and proposed that4 ^^S7j 
they should sta nd more to the southward. Columbus, however, 

■still persisted in steering directly west. Observing this difference 




ime- 


of opinion in a personso important in his squajjgon as Pinzon, and^^^j , 1 ~ 
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stand to the west, and endeavour, as soon as possible, to join com- 
pany again : he directed, also, that the vessels should keep near to 
him at sunrise and sunset, as at these times the state of the atmo- 
sphere is most favourable to the discovery of distant land. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise, several of the 
admiral’s erejv thought they beh&Ld land in the west, but so in 
distinctly that no one ventured to proclaim it, lest he should be y 
mistaken, and forfeit all chance of the reward. The Wirm, how- . . 

ever, being a good sailer, pressed forward to ascertain the fact.^^^^ 
In a little while a flag was hoisted at her mast-head, and a gnn^Jy t .0^ •- 
discharged, being the precon certed sign als for land. New 
was awakened throughout the little squadron, and every eye was 
turned to the west. As they advanced, however, their clo iiddmll t^^^^A 
h opes faded away, and before evening the fanciedriand had again , 

nirin cl intoldr, 

The crews now sank into a degree of dejection proportioned ( 

their recent excitement, but.new circumstances occurred to arouse 
them.’ Columbus, having observed great flights of small field-birds*^ 
going towards the south-west, that they must be in the .j^^^ 

neighbourhood of land, where they would find food and a resting- 
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_ nkce He faaew the importance which the 'Portuguese voyagers 

yuMJUiti 1 J; ached t0 th e flight of birds, by following which they had dis- 
attach^to tne * d nQW com6 seven hmufrec 




* - , 

^ their islands. He had now come seven hundred 

After ill it was no vreat deviation from his main course, and* 
^^BA ft SL. aU ’ 14 W « well as be inspiriting to* 


the wishes of the Pimons, as well as be insisting to 

. ; ..——.n,, TTr>-p three davs they stood in this dnec- 


‘hfk. 


L-- hue i “V r— ■ . 

For three days they stood in this dii;ec- 




his followers generally, u or xnree — — , : 

tion and the further they went the more frequent and encouraging *. 
5 v* « i i T7ii:^.v4.« ow oil hirds of various colours, 


, «on and trie iurmer wvy wcm* -w „ , 

were the si^ns of ljnd. Mights of small birtS of various colours 
some of them such as sing in the fields, came.flymg about tne _ 

' , ships, and then continued towards thnsouth-west ; and Pthers were 

l jJh>JL heid also flying by in the night. Tnnn^fish placed about m the 

andVheron, a pelican, and a duck, were seen, ^ 
'§*u*!eitMhhn nnd.i n the same direction. The herbage which floa e y vas 
ife green, as if recently from land; and the *r, Rumbus 
Um - observes , was sweet and fragrant as April breezes m Sevfile. 

" ■ All these, however, were regarded by the raws as so many 

'delusions beguilmg them on to destruction; and when, on the 
-evening of therthird day, they beheld the sun go down on 
W^^shoreless horizon, they brokejorthjnto turbulentjamouu ^ey ■ ' -** 

{ZdmfTex claimed against this obstinacym tempting fate by continuing 
on into a boundlTss sea. They insisted upon returning home, and 
"* ‘abandoning the voyage as hopeless. Cokmlms ende^d to 
''pacify them by gentle words and promises of large ™aad8,boJ> 
fmdSgthat they only increa|ed in clamour, he 
Hone. He told them it was useless to murmur; the expedition hail 
- been sent by the sovereigns to seek the Indies, and, happen w la 
might, he was dete^ined to persevere, until, by the blessing of 
"God, he should accomplish the enterprise. 

# Columbus whs now at openjlefiance with his crew, and his 
Situation became desperate. Fortunately the mamf stations of tne 
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'l / 7.7 vicinity' of.. land". wefe such cm the ■'following day as ■ no ' 'longer' ; to *y!. 7; 

admit a doubt Beside a quantity of fresh weeds, such as grow f *'■ ’■ 
In rivers, they^saw a green fish of a kind which k eeps abo ut h 

rocks ; then a branch of thorn with berries on it, and recently^j^^yjle^^ 
^ separated from the tree, floated by them; then they picked up a ^ 

fM* reed, a small board, and, above all, a staff art ificially car ved. 

4U-c U4d gloom and mutiny now gav e w ay to sanguine expectation; an&$BE8hdL, * ft 4 
^^^^^jthroughout the day each one was eagerly on the -watch, in hopes * r : 
of being the first to discover the long-sought-for landf^oy 

In the evening, when, according to'inva riiib le custom oh board 1 |K 
MU~ the admrraFs ship, the mariners had sung the Sa lve Reg ina , 

ve sger hymn to the Vi rg in, he made an impressive address to his 
crew. lie pointed out the goodness of God in thus conducting M 

them, by soft and favouring Breezes, across a tranquil ocean, -» * 
cheering their hopes continually with fresh signs, increasing as If] 

their fears augmented, and thus leading and guiding them to a £1 
promised land. lie now reminded them of the orders he had ;f|| 

given on leaving the Canaries, that, after sailing westward sevenAj^^p^M 
^hundred leagues, they should not make sail after midnight, ^Pres- * *« 

n t a PP earilllces authorized such a prec aut ion. | He thought If 

M probable they would make land that very night; he oraeredf^^^4^pj 
I^^Jtherefore, a vigi lant look- out to be kejot from the fo re-cas tle, 

^li^^Smismg, to whomsoever should make "the discovery, a doublet 
i n addition to the pension to be given bytbe sovereigns. 
breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual^^^f* , i 
they had made great progress. At sunset they had stood^^ % 
agajp. to the west, and were ploughing the waves at a rapid rate/^f:-^ ; v jp 
the Pint® keep ing the le ad, from Tier superior sailing. The'^W^ 4 ^ | > 
greatest anim a t i on prevailed throughout the "ships ; " not an | 

was closed that night. As the evening darkened,-, Columbus took^^^^W® 
b ; his station on the top of the castle or cabin on the high poop 

bis vessel^ ranging his eye along the dusk y horiz on, an® maintain- 
ing an intense and unremitting w T atcff About ten o’clock he » , * 
thought he beheld a light glimmering at a great distance. Fear- * | »/; ♦ 
ing his eager hopes might dSSeive him, he called to Pedro v'J^ ‘f 
Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s Bed-chamber, and inquired ** 4 ; - 
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, whether he saw such a light; the latter replied in ^ *®“g£ 
SW^'MWbtful whether it might not yet be some deluaonoiJteUi, y. 
Columns called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia aiiTmade the^ame 

iffi^Inq^BythethneJhe latter had ascended he rou^o^e 
■■MiU^Khe light had disappeared. They saw it once or twice afters a: s 
' , in sudd® and pas gng gleam s, as if it were a torch m the bark o 
h fisherman, risinglmdlinking with the waves, or m the hand o * 
some person on shore, borne up and down as be walked from 

Lfc^J^ hmise to4fouse. So transient and uncertain were these gleams, 

5 * that few attached ajy, importance to them ; Columbus, however, 

liMlpf* considered them as certain signs of .land, and, moreover that tie 
, • ‘ 1 land was inhabited. - Washington i & Yim . 


r DISCOVERY OE AMERICA. 

jjl , . A little after midnight the joyful sound of “ land ! land!” was 
OMHa M • heard from the Pinta, which kept always ahead of the other ships. _ 
MuP But having been~so often deceived Jiy fallacious appearances, * 

' every/uan was now become sl ow of bel ief, and waited, in all the . 

^ anguish of uncertainty and impatience, for the retu rn of d ay. As 
* sooiT""as morning dawned, all doubts jand fears were dispelled, 
j* ' From every ship an island was seen about t\jo leagues to the 
jiortSj.wh.ose flat and verdan t fields, well stored with wood and? 
watered with many rivulets, presented the aspect of a delightful,^ 
^country. The ergw of the Pinta instantly began the TeJDeum, ■as^ 
i >• ‘ , a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were joined by those of the 4 * 

■i.ifUUlMK other ships, with tea rs of j oy and ^transports of congratulation.^) 

■ jflSCafaM. o ffic^pf gratitu de to Heaven was followed by an act of justice 
' J " * “^to their commander. They threw themselves at tlifi.Jeet of Colum- 
- b USj ^ith ffieliflgs _of sd f-ccmdemnation mingled with reverence. 
^They. implored him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and 
insolence, which had waited him so much mmegessa^Tdisquiet;.' 
'imd'had so often obstructed the prosecution of his weH-confierted . 
jjulan ; and passing, in the wa rmth of adm iration, from one ex- 
treme to another, they now pronounced the man, whom they had so 
^‘lately reviled and threatened, to be a person inspired by Heaven with 
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sagacity and fort itu de more than. human, • in order to accomplish 
design so far beyond the ideas and conceptions of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, ah their boats were manned 
■armed. They rowed towards the island with their co lo urs dis-/*J£*, ' • * ^ ' 

played, with warlike music, and other ma rtial pom p. As* they ^ 
approached the coast, they saw it covered With a multitude of ' " . p 

people, whom the novelty of the spectacle, had drawn together," , f- 

whose attitudes and gestures expressed wonder and astonishment ■ £ 

at the strange objects which presented themselves tu their view.^-^ 
Columbus was the first European who s et foo t on the new world tluMi % 
which he had discovered. He landed in a rich dress, and with a 
naked sword in his hand. His men followed, and kneeKngjdown, p 

they all kissed the ground which they had so long desired to see. p 

They next returned thanks to God for conducting Jheir voyage to * |$ 

such a happy issue. They then took sole mn posse ssion of 

* country for the crown of Castil eandLeon, with all the fbrm^ties^^J^ 

which the Portuguese were accustomed to observe in acts of this r ” : 
kind in their new discoveries. ' 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were surrounded by many • : . || 

of the natives, ’who gazed in silent admiration Upon actions which ^ j g 

* they could not comprehend, and of which they did not foresee th 

consequences. The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness of their ^ 

skins, their beards, their arms, appeared strange and surprising. ■ 

The vast machines in which they had traversed the ocean,, that * 

* seemed to move upon the waters with wings, and**, uttered ai * ' 

dreadful sound, resembling thunder, accompanied with lightning A S 
and smoke, struck them with such terror, that they began to - '{ 
respect their new guests as a superior order of beings, and con- 

eluded that they were children of the Sun who had descended to" n ^ 
visit the earth. * * • robbrtsox, . _ . 
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THE 'RETURN OR COLUMBUS TO EUROPE, 


In the spring of 1493, while the Co urt w r as still at Barcelona ,' ™ 
letters w- ere "received from Christopher Columbus, announcing*^ 
his return to Spain, and the successful achievement of his great /Uj 


. )uJ uU ctt uj ~/rM^^ufu,n lu 

tuufrbi^YU u^. i^4U^,ui , ^-ulCtoUi** A^V^c-4 *0W 
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.Uc^Utic' enterprise, by the discovery of land beyond the western ocean, . 

W~f. *. £ The" delight and astonishment raised by th^ intelligence were , 

? propo rtioned t o the scepticism with which his project had origi^.f 
^ * 1 ' *nally bcihviewed. ) The sovereigns were now filled with a natural ^ ., y 

WftMuM* impatience to ascertain the extent and other particulars of the^^-g^ 
important discovery ; and they transmitted instant Jnstroctions 
to the admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he should have 
. made the preliminary" arrangements forjhe further prosecution 
^Md^ his enterprise. " " * 

The great navigator had succeeded, as is well known, after a 
voyage of many difficulties 5 — but which difficulties had been much 
tuMCfcu)' , augmented by the distrust and mutinous spirit of his followers, — in 
\ descrying land on the 12th of October, 1492, After some months 
^u£v(T speirTln exploring the delightful regions, now for the first 

* . thrown open tcTthe eyes of a European, he embarked in the yearj ^ 

<U*Jb 1493 for Spain. One of his vessels had previously found^edf^ u "'^ ; 

' and "another had deserted him; so that he was left alone to retrace 
imuty'fiMidfhia course across the Atlantic. After a most tempe stuous voy age, 

%iaMA. "he was compelled to take shelter in the Tagus, sorely against 
Mclination. experienced, however, a most honourable * 
reception from the Portuguese monarch, John II., ( who did 
s ?^t^^A#4 to pie j ns tice to the great qualities of Columbus,^ although he 
"* had Tailed to profit by them.* After a brief delay, the admiral 


tw-l Lpjj.** seven months and eleven days since his departure from that port. 

ii4 Great was the commotion in the little community of Palos, It 

they beheld the well-known vessel of the admiral re-entering their | 
harbour. £ Their desp onding imagin ations had long since consigned £f ^ Is 
Mm to a watery grave ;| fpr, in addition to the prete rnatu ral R 
iSSfSjjE^horrors which hung over the voyage, they had experienced the*l * 


horrors which h ung ov er the voyage, they had experienced the*l * 
^^nmost stormy and disastrous winter£witMn the recollection of the 3^ ^ 
• oldest mariners.j Most of them had relatives or friends on board J 
„They thronged immediately to the shore, to assure themselves, ? 

* Some years before, Columbus had made an unsuccessful application to the Portuguese "~Y 

king for assistance in the prosecution of his plan of discovery. * V 
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with their own eyes, of the truth of their return. When they , : ,v 
beheld their faces once more, and saw them accompanied by the / 
numerous evidences which they brought back of the success 
the expedition, they burst forth in acclamations of joy and gratu- y 

lation. They awaited the landing of Columbus, when the whole**^ ^ 
population of the place accompanied him and his crew to the 
principal church, where solemn thanksgivings were offered up for 
their return,, while every bell in the village sent forth jx joyous^ 
peal in honour of the happy event. * 

The admiral was too desirous of presenting himself before 
sovereigns|to protract his stay long at Palos.J He took with 
6n Ms journey specimens of the multi farious produc ts of 
newly-discovered regions. He was accompanied by several 
the natives, arrayed in their simple barbaric costume, and dec-jR^^’.^ 



^ -jLcJx^^l-J **0*d*d i^«<A 4*4 Z Jibuti. Vi.-i'>> At, r . 

4* ' V *#- tt-Cc y y 
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> ’ ' '$& . A ' ;, ^ v /rti; 1 .. . :, ' 

j£v(£jjjL Mm 'to be seated before them! These were unprec edented mar toyhfeaiL 
A> of condescension, to a person' of Columbus’s rank, in the hauglity^|^ : ^^ 
Ua^ 1 - ’ J an< ^ ceremonious court of Castile. It was, indeed, the proudest 1*$*' ^ 
^^i^^monient in the life of ^Columbus. ^He had fully established the 1 
^ ^EL-ki. L truth of his lon g-contested theory, in th e face of argument, l 

^-^^^^^-^sopMstry, sneer, scepticism, and contempt. He had achieved ^ ai3 '^ 

; ,u4 -M^Ms not by chance, but by calculation, suppo rted thr ough the M-riCtu^ 

I kMb ^lli^^most ad verse circum stances by consummate conduct. ^Tlie honours • 

him, %hich had hitherto been reserved only for rank^or^-^^^ 
iVi^ortune, or mili tary suc cess, purchased by the blood and tears of \ 
\ thousands, were, in his case, a homage to intellectual jpower sue 

' cessfully exerted in behalf of the noblest interests of humanity/) ^ ^~ y W 

[UmAj • **.. After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested of Columbus a 
rectal of his adventures. His manner -was sedate and dignified, 
f^hCr^U^but warmed by the glow of nat ural enthusia sm. He enumerated 
* several islands he had visited, expatiated on the temggrate- U^t . 

\<bM ' . character of the climate, and the capacity of the soil for every^ht^- 

Viir * e ty Production, app ealing to the samples imported by him ‘ 1 
; , / as evidence of their natural productiveness. He dwelt more at 

I large on the precious metals to be found in these islands, which 

* he inferred less from the specimens actually obtained than from 
the uniform testimony of the natives to their abundance in the 
ttnex l )lore<i re S ions of tIie interior, £ Lastly, he pointed out the 
sco pe afforded to Christian zeal in the illumination of a race 
wilose nrinds, far from being wedded to any system of 
idolatry, were prepared, by them extreme simplicity, for the 
reception of puje and uncorrupted doctrine. This l ast consid ers 

touched Isabella’s heart most sensibly; and the'wholeaudi- iuju^ , 
EH ence, kindled with various emot^ns by the speaker’s eloquence, A pi#L 

a ^ filled up the perspective with, the gorgeo us col ouring of theirown ( 

■|^W4|ancies, as ambition, or avarice, or devotionalleeling predominated^^ • 
.in their bosoms!* When Columbus ceased, the king and queen, 

Ill I f^4]HuU4 * together with ml present, cast themselves on their - knees in ", 

■ 1 grateful thanksgivings, while the sole mn strain s of the Te 
K po ured f orth by the choir of- the;, royal: ;chaj>el, as hTcora- ^ ' 

li ; fhti^t^^ nemo £^ on of some victory, fresco w#U4,uk~ 
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PART I. 


Introduction ; on the abolition of the slave trade— The mariner’s compass— Columbus— The discovery of Ameri 
—The West Indian Islands— The Caribs— Their Extermination. 


INTRODUCTION-ABOLITION OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 


While free, as clouds the liquid ether sweep, 
His white- winged vessels Coursed the 
unbounded deep; 

From clime to clime the wanderer loved to 
roam, 

The waves his heritage, the world his home. 


w Thy chains are broken, Africa, be free ! ” 
Thus saith the island-empress of the sea; . 
Thus saith Britannia. 0 ye winds and 
waves ! 

Waft the glad tidings to the land of slaves; 
Proclaim on Guinea’s coast, by Gambia’s side, 
And far as Niger rolls his eastern tide, 
Through radiant realms, beneath the burning 
zone, [unknown, 

Where Europe’s curse is felt, her name 
“Thus saith Britannia, empress of the sea, 
Thy chains are broken, Africa, be free! ” 


x a* a»pmggem u», weignea me sea ana l an ( 1 , ca; — -j 

The floods o’erbalancedT— where the(tide 

Day after day, roll ed do wn the gulf of night, 

There seemed one waste of waters:— long vx*lM/ Altt*. 
vain 

His spirit br ooded o’e r the Atlantic main ; 

W r h en^sudden*as'cre:it i on burst from « 

Sprang a new world through his stupendous 
* thought, ■' a ^T r t 

Light, ortfer, beauty 1 While his mind/^n , 

* explored 

The unv eiling myst ery, his heart adored; 9 
Where’er Vablirne imagination trod, 

He heard the voice, he saw the face of GocL 
Far from the western cliffs he[cast his eye i^4p ju* JLfat 
O’er the wide ocean stretching to the sky ^ 

In calm magnificence the sun declined^ tlti* A. dALdil^f) 
And left a para dise of clou ds behind : a.<rL *| 

Proud at his feet, wit® pomp of pearl an 

The billows in a sea of glory rolled : 2 

“Ah! on this sea of glory might I sail, ^llli 

Track the bright sun, and pierce the eternal A * 
veil * [skies, 

That hides those lands,, beneath Hesperian ' A / 

Where daylight sojourns till our morrow i * 

rise!” ~~ ^ . 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS, 


, Long lay the ocean-paths from man 
concealed; [revealed, 

Light came from heaven,— the magnet was 
A surer star to guide the seaman’s eye 
Than the pale glory of the northern sky;*; 
Alike ordained to shine by night and day, 
Through calm and tempest, with un setting 


■Where’er'' the: mountains rise, the billows roll, 
Still with .strong' imp ulse turning to the pole, 
True as the sun is to the morning true, / 
Though light as film, and trembling as the 
A/:; dew. / 


Then man no longer pli ed w ith timid Oar 
■ And failing heart along the windward shore ; 
Broad to the sky he turned his fearless^ail, 
...Defied the adverse, wooed the favouring 
gale,;. *■"* 

Bared to the storm his adamantine breast, 
Dr soft on ocean’s lap lay down to rest;*: 


C4>lA/ 



THE WEST INDIES. 


Thoughtful lie wandered on the beach 1 So felt Columbus, when, divi nely f air, luA<« 

At: the last look of resolute despair, 

The Hesp erian iai ca, ( from distance dtiriiy 

^f itli gra dnal bea uty opepryl on 1 his yiew*&44 
ment when it s hut to re st 3 ^ In, that n n^f mum erit.: hia transported'mind, 
art thou lied? The morning and the evening worlds Vv$ 
-dmmbers lies thy bed *, eoznbincd, '**’■ 

. chariot: . And made the sea, .that sundered them before, t 


alone; X ;; . 

Mild o’er tire deep the ves per pla net shone, 

The eye of evening brightening through tbs 
west 

, ; Till tlie sweejjQioi 

^ » whither, 0 golden Venus.! 

Not in the ocean 

Hound the dim world thy &litfcerinj _ _ 

drawn, A bond of peace, uniting shore to ahore.y’; 6ti^H, 

Pursues the twilight; or precedes the dawn ; _ v* ^ 

Thy beauty noon and midnight never see, . Vain, visionary hope! rapacious Spain 
The morn and ejp divide the year with thee." Followed her hero’s triumph o’er the main, 

. frjAiyJi . Her hardy sons in: fteldsof battle'' tried, : , f : y ,> 

Soft fell the till Cynthia’s slender Where Moor and Christian desperately •die&.'fe^ 

bow • A rabid race, fiinatically bold, 

j^§i’ Crested the furthest wave,: then su nk be low; , And steeled to erueity by lust of gold, ■ ' 

Tell me, resplendent gnur dianof the nig ht, Traversed the waves, the unknown world 

Circling the sphere in thy perenpialflight, explored, :'fswordi 

iEL|.^wn.at secret pativof heaven thy smiles adorn. The cross their standard, but their : faith the . 

'tufix * What nameless sea reflects thy*gleaming Their steps were graves ; o’er prostrate 

horn?" realms they trod ; [to Cod. 

^ ^ rH " • *"* * * They worshipped Mammon while they vowed 

earth and ocean vanished, fall serene , As A 

* * ’ The starry firmament alone "was seen; *“* Let nobler bards in loftier numbers teUtnl 

4-uv^ Through the slowj silent hours, he watched How Cortez conquered, Mon tezum a fell ;** 

^ thebggt How fierce Pizarro’s ruffian ann o’erthrew 

Of midnight suqs in western darkness lost, The sun’s resplendent empire in Pern ; } 

> -n , Till Night himself, on shadowy piniops borne, Plow, like a prophet, old 1ms Casas stood, 

r °' cr ti,e might y wa fers, and the morn And 1 raised his voice agaiimTsea of blood, 

xuneed on the mountains. “Lights of Whose chilling waves recoiled while he 
| heaven ! ” he cried, foretold 

j Quds . iUfrlJMh . u Lead on ; I go to win (a glorious bride; \ His country’s ruin by avenging gold. 
ifajJ h4^U*^/Fearless o’er gulfs unknown I u rge my w ay)a —That gold, for which unpitied Indians fell, 

| A. l< r ^'t‘^LWliefe peril prowls, and shipwreck lurks That gold, at once the snare and scourge of 
CT*, preys; ' bell, [to shed, 

jy Hope swells my sail. In spirit I behold Thenceforth by righteous Heaven was doomed 

I * yn' 1 - That maideu-world,^twin sister of the old,) Unmingled curses on the spoiler’s head ; 

“ , '^T' il 'By Nature nursed beyond the je alous se a,*' For gold the Spaniard cast his soul away, - 

| **? Denied to ages,) but betrothed to me.” His gold and he were every nation’s prey. 


lis-U l w* 
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But themes like these would ask an angel- 
lyre, 

Language of light and sentiment of fire; 
Give me to sing, in melancholy strains, 

Of Carib martyrdoms and Negro chains; 
One race by tyrants rooted from the earth, 
One doomed to slavery by the taint of birth. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


1 & The winds were prosperous, and the 
billows bore 

The brave adventurer to the pro mised sho re ; 

, Far in the west,[arn&/ed in purple light,] 
it of Dawned the new world on his enraptured 
- sight:) [earth, 

// Not Adam, loosened from the encu mber ing 
^ Waked by the breath of God to InstanTBirthA 
[With sweeter, wilder wonder gazed around^ 
Wfien life within, and light without he found;! 
f When, all creation rushing o’er his soul, j 
.* He seemed to live and breathe throughout 
tile whole.) 


THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

Where first his drooping sails Columbus 
furled, 

And sweetly rested in another world, 
Amidst the heaven -reflecting ocean, smiles 
A constellation of Fiysian isles \ £ 



THE WEST INDIES. 
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Fair as Orion when lie mounts on high, 
Sparkling with midnight splendour from the 
sky: 

lAllt-* ,They bask beneath the sun's meridian rays, 
llflii ^Wlien not a shadow breaks the boundless 
blaze; j 

The breath of ocean wanders through their 
vjiies 

In morning breezes and in evening gales : 
j— *■ Earth from her lap perennial verdure pours, 
\'Ui U Ult( Ambr osial fruits, and amar anth i n e flowers ; 

O’er the wild mountains and luxuriant plains, 
Nature in all the pomp of beauty reigns, 

In all the pride of freedom. Nature free 
Proclaims that Man was born for liberty. 

She flourishes where’er the sunbeams play 
O’er living fountains, sallying into day ; 

She withers where the waters cease to roll, 
And night and winter stagnate round the 
- pole. [tains rise, 

JL Man, too, where freedom’s beams and .foun- 
™ Springs from the dust, and blossoms to the 
skies: 

Dead to the joys of light and life, the slave 
^Clings to the clodj; his root is in the graver) 
Bondage is winter, darkness, death, despair; 
Freedom, the sun, the sea, the mountains, 
and the air ! 




THE CARIBS, AND THEIR EXTERMI- 
NATION. 

In placid indolence supinely blest, 

A feeble race these beauteous isles possessed; 
Untamed, untaught, in arts and arms un- 
skilled, 

Their patrimonial soil they rudely tilled, 
Chased the free rovers of the savage wood, 

, J* In, snared the wild-bird, swept the scaly flood; 
Sheltered in lowly huts their fragile forms 
From burning suns and desolating - storms ; 
Or, when the halcyon sported on the breeze, 
In light canoes they skimmed the rippling 
seas: [flew, 

Their lives in dreams of soothing languor 
No parted joys, no future pains they knew, 
The passing moment all their bliss or caye: 
Such as the sires had been, the children ere 
From age to age ; as waves upon the tide 
Of stormless time, they calmly lived and died. 


Dreadful as hurricanes, athwart the main 
Rushed the fell legions of invading Spam ; 

With fraud and force, with false and fatal 
breath 

(Submission bondage, and resistance death), 

They swept the isles. In vain the sirnpl&race 
Kneeled to the; iro n sce ptre of their grace, ■ 

Or with weak arms their fiery vengeance 
braved ; * [enslaved, 

They came, they saw, they conquered, they 
And they destroyed the generous heart 
they broke, [yoke; 

They crushed the timid neck beneath the 
Where’er to battle marched their fell array, 

The sword of conquest ploughed resistless 
way; 

Where’er from cruel toil they sought repose, sl 
Around, the fires of devastation rose. 

The Indian, as he turned his head in flight, 
Beheld his cottage flaming through the 
night, [wind, 

And, ’midst the shrieks of murder on the • 
•Heard the mute blood-hound’s death-step 
close behind. 


Tim conflict o’er, the valiant in their 
graves, 

The wretched remnant dwindled into slaves; 
Condemned in pes tilentia l cells to pine, 
Delving for gold amidst the gloomy mine, 
The sufferer, sick of life-protracting breath, 
Inhaled with joy; the fire-damp blast of 
death [high, 
Condemned to fell the mountain palm on 
That cast its shadow from the evening sky, 
Ere the tree trembled to his feeble stroke, 
The woodman languished, and his heart- 
strings broke; - 

Condemned in torrid noon, with palsied hand, 
To urge the slow plough o’er the obdurate 
land, 

The labourer, smitten by the sun’s quick ray, 
A corpse along the unfinished furrow lay. 
Overwhelmed at length with ignommioustoil, 
Mingling their barren ashes with thTsoil, 
Down to the dust the Carib people passed, 
Like autumn foliage withering in the blast: 
Th^* whole race sunk beneath the oppressor’s 
rod, 

And left a blank among the works of God. 
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-The Negro— The slave-carrying trade The means awl resources oiftlis BlsivotJe.de -~Th< 
Portuguese — Dutch — Danes — Irenea-und English iu America. 


THE SUGAR CANE. 


AFRICA 


. Where the stupendous Mountains of the 
Moon 

Cast their broad shadows O’er the realms of 
noon; .■ [browse „ ; 

From rude Caffraria, where the giraffes 
With stately heads among the forest boughs, 

To Atlas, where Numidian lions glow 
With torrid lire beneath eternal snow; 

From Nubian hills, that hail the dawning day, 

To Guinea’s coast, where evening fades away/; - 
Regions immense, unsearchable, unknown, ftUUu, ; 
Bask in the splendour of the solar zone; j^Q, 

A world of wonders, — where creation seems 
No more the works of Nature, but her 
dreams: 

Great, wild, and beautiful, beyond control, 

She reigns in all the freedom of her soul; 

Where none can check her bounty when she 
showers [flowers, * 

O’er the gay wilderness her fruits and 
None brave her fury, when, with whirlwind 
breath. [death: 

And earthquake step, she walks abroad with 
O’er boundless plains she holds her fiery 
flight, 

Tn terrible magnificence of light ; 

At blazing noon pursues the evening breeze 
Through the dun gloom of realm-o’ershado w- 
ing frees, [quells, 

Her thirst at Nile’s mysterious fountain 
Or bathes in secrecy where Niger swells 
An inland ocean, on whose jasper rocks 
With shells and sea-flower-wreaths she 
binds her locks: 

She sleeps oni isles of velvet verdure, placed 
’Midst sandy gulfs and shoals for ever waste; 

She guides her countless flocks to cherished 
rills, 

And feeds her cattle on a thousand hills; 

Her steps the wild bees welcome through the 
wale, 

From every blossom that embalms the gale; 
i The slow unwieldy river-horse she leads 
; Through the deep waters, o’er the pasturing 
meads; 


Among the bowers of paradise that graced 
Those islands of^he world-dividing waste, ’: 
Where towering cocoas waved their graceful 
, locks, .. 

And vines luxuriant clustered round the 
rocks;' 

Where orange-groves perfumed the circling 
air, 

With verdure, flowers, and fruit for ever fair ; 
G ay myrtle-foliage tracked the winding rills, 
And cedar forests slumbered on the hills;* 
—An Eastern plant, ingrafted on the soil, 
Was tilled for ages with consumin g toi l: 

No tree of knowledge with forbidden fruit, 
Death in the taste, and ruin at the root, 

Yet in its growth were good and evil found,-- 
It blessed the planter, but it cursed the 
ground ; [ter’s hoard, 

While with vain wealth it gorged the ihas- 
And spread with manna his luxurious board, 
Its culture was perdition to the slave, — 

It sapped his life and flourished on his grave. 


Whga the fierce spoiler from remorseless 
Tasted the balmy spirit of the cane, [Spain 
(Already had his rival in the west, 

From the rich reed ambrosial sweetness 
pressed), [pose rolled 

Dark through his thoughts the miser pur- 
To turn its hidden treasures into gold.* 1 ''. 

But at his breath, by pestilent decay, '' 

The Indian tribes were swiftly swept away; 
Silence and horror o’er the isles were spread. 
The living seemed the spectres of the dead. 
The Spaniard saw; no sigh of pity stole, 

No pang ofconsdence^ouched lils sulletif^ul ; 
The tiger weeps not o’er the kid,— -he turns 
His flashing eyes abroad, and madly bums 
For nobler victims, and for warmer blood : 
Thus on the Carib shore the tyrant stood, 
Thus cast his eyes with fury o’er the tide, 
And far beyond the gloomy gulf descried 
Devoted Africa: he burst away, 

And. with a yell of transport grasped his 
prey. . ■ ■ 
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• »• Thsoothe fcheeag^ 

■■■■VAt sunset, Ayhen voracious monsters burst 
.From breams, of .blood, awaked by madden* ' 
i n g t h i rst; [from light, 

When the lorn caves, in which they shrunk 
King with wild echoes through the hideous 
night; 

When darkness seems alive, and all the air 
Is one tremendous uproar of despair, 

Horror, and agony ; — on her they call: 

She hears their clamour, she provides for all, 
Leads the light leopard oh his eager way, 
And goads the gaunt hyaena to his prey. 

THE NEGRO. 

In these romantic regions Man grows wild : 
Here dwells,: the Negro, Nature’s outcast 
child, [eve, 

Scorned by his brethren ; but his mother’s' 
ThaT gazes on him from her warmest sky, 
Sees in his flexile limbs untutored grace, 
Power on his forehead, beauty in his faee ; 
Sees in his breast, where lawless passions 
rove, 

The heart of friendship and the home of love; 
Sees in his mind, where desolation reigns, 
Fierce as his clime, unculburetTas his plains, 
A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might 
shoot, 

And trees of science bend with glorious fruit ; 
, Sees in his soul, invo lved w itli thickest night, 

! _ An emanation of eternal light, [Are 

Ordained^’inidsfc sinking worlds, his dust to 
And shine for ever when the stars expire. 

Is he not Man, though knowledge never" shed 
Her quickening beams on Ms neglected head ? 
Is he not Man , though sweet religion’s voice 
Ne’er bade the mourner in his God rejoice ? 
Is he not Man, by sin and suffering tried ? 

Is he not Man for whom the Saviour died ? 
Belie the Negro’s powers : — In headlong 
’*"* will, [still: 

Christian! thy brother thou shall prove him 
Belie his virtues; since his wrongs began, 
His follies and his crimes have stampfc him 
Man. 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The Spaniard found him such: the island- 
race 

His foot had spurned from earth’s insulted 
face; 


A spring of life, whose fountains should snp 

ply 

His channels as he drank the rivers dry : 

. That ' stock he found on Afric’s /swarming 

■ plains, 

That spring he opened in the Negro’s veins 
A spring, exhaustiess as his avarice drew; 

A stock that like Prometheus’ vitals grew 
Beneath the eternal beak his heart that tore, 
Beneath the insatiate thirst that drained liis 
gore. 

Thus, childless as th e ICariboeans died, 
Afric’s strong sons the ravening waste sup- 
plied; 

Of hardier fibre to endure the yoke, 

Aud self-renewed beneath the severing 

■ stroke; 

As grim oppression crushed them to the 
tomb, 

Their fruitful parent’s miserable womb 
Teemed with fresh myriads, crowded o’er the 
waves, 

Heirs to their toil, their sufferings, and their 
graves. 

Freighted with curses was the bark 
bore 

The spoilers of the west to Guinea’s 
Heavy with groans of anguish blew the gales 
That swelled that fatal bark's returnin g sails; 
Old Ocean shrunk as o’er his surface flew 
The human cargo and the demon crew. 
-Thenceforth, unnumbered as the^ waves 
that roll 

From sun to sun, or pass from pole to pole, 
Outcasts and exiles, from their country tom, 
In floating dungeons o’er the gulf were 
borne; 

— The valiant seized, in peril-daring fight ; 
The weak, surprised in nakedness and night , 
Subjects by mercenary despots sold ; 

( Victims of justice prostitute for gold ; ^ 

Brothers by brothers, friends by friends be- 
trayed ; 

Snaked in her lover ’saiTns the trusting 
The faithful wife by her false lord estranged. 
For one wild cup of drunken bliss ex- 
changed ; [boy, 

From the brute-mother’s knee, the infant 
Kidnapped in slumber, bartered for a toy; 
The father, resting at his father’s tree, 
Boomed by the son to $e beyond the sea : 
—All bonds of kindred, law, alliance broke, 
All ranks, all nations crouching to the yoke; 
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From fields of light, unshadowed climes that 
lie • *• 

:. Panting beneath the sun’s meridian eye ; 

: Fiora hidden Ethippia’s utmost land; ri; 
From ZaharaY fickle wilderness, oisand; 
Fiom Congo’s blazing plains and blooming 
; ; woods ; ■ {floods; 

From Whidah's hills, that gush with golden 
Captives of tyrant power and dastard wiles, 
Dispeopled Africa, and gorged the isles. 
Loud and perpetual o’er the Atlantic waves, 
For guilty ages, rolled the tide of slaves; 

A tide that knev^no fall, no turn, no rest, 
Constant as day and night from east to west; 
Still widening, deepening-, swelling in its 
course, 

With boundless ruin and resistless force. 

Quickly by Spain’s alluring fortune fired, 
With hopes of fume and dreams of wealth 
inspired, 

* Europe’s dread powers from ignominious ease 
Started; their pennons streamed on every 
breeze : [spread, 

And still where’er the wide discoveries 
The cane was planted and the native bled,; 
While, n ursed by fiercer suns, of nobler race, 
The Negro toiled and perished in his plaee. 


Fint, Lusitania,— she whose prows had 
borne *" 

j Her arms triu mph ant round the car of morn, 
b —Turned to the setting sun her bright array, 
And hung her trophies o'er the couch of day. 
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HoDand,— whose hardy sons rolled back 
the sea, 

To build/the halcyon-nest of liberty, % . 
Shameless abroad the enslaving dag un- 
furled, 

And reigned a despot in the younger world. 


Denmark.— whose roving hordes, in bar- 
barous times, 

Filled the wide north with piracy and crimes, 




% 


Awed every shore, and taught their' keels'. to' ' 

: sweep 

O’er every son, the Arabs of the deep, 
—Embarked, once more to western conquest 
led 

..By Hollo’s spirit, : risen from the .dead,,.,. "" 

•V Gallia,- -who vainly . aimed, ' in ; depth . lot ■ j.j 
night, 

To hurl old Rome from her Tarpeian height, 

(But lately laid, with unprevented blow, 

The thrones of kings, the hopes of freedom 
low), 

—Rushed o’er the theatre of splendid toils, 

To brave the dangers and divide the spoils. 


Britannia,— she who scathed the cre3t 

Spain, ’ /jiuvuxotMut 

And won the trident sceptre of the main, 

When to the raging wind and ravening tide 
She gave the huge Armada’s scattered pride, 

Smifc by the thunder-wielding band that 
hurled [world; 

Her vengeance round (the wave-encircled ‘ 

— Britannia shared the glory and the guilts 
By her were Slavery’s island-altars built, 

And fed with human victims; — while the 
cries [skies, t 

Of blood, demanding vengeance from the 
Assailed her traders’ grovelling hearts 
vain, 

—Hearts dead to sympathy, alive to gain, 

Hard from impunity, with avarice cold, 

Sordid as earth, insensible as gold. 

Thus through a night of ages, in whose 
shade 

The sons of darkness plied the infernal trade, 

Wild Afriea beheld her tribes, at. home, 

In battle slain ; abroad, condemned to roam 
O’er the salt waves, in stranger-isles to bear, 

(Forlorn of hope, and sold into despair), 

Through life’s slow. Journey, to its dolorous 
close, 

Unseen, unwept, unutterable woes. 
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PAST III. 


The love of country and of home the same in all ages and among all nations— The Negro’s home and country— 
Mungo Park— Progress of the slave trade— The middle passago — The Negro in the ‘West Indies— The Guinea 
captain — The Creole planter — The Moors of Barbary — Buccaneers — Maroons— St. Domingo— Hurricanes — 
The yellow fever. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY AND OF HOME. 

There is a land of every land, the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons einparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 
shores, 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

(In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that 
pole; J 

For in this land of Heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside, 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, 
friend: [wife, 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of 
life ; 

, In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet. ; 
“ Where shall that land , that spot of earth be 
found?” 

Art thou a man?- a patriot ?— look around ; 
Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps 
roam, [home l 

That land thy country, and that spot thy 

On Greenland’s rocks, o’er jade Kara- 
scliatka’s plains, 0 

In pale Siberia's desolate domains ; 

When the wild hunter takes his lonely way, 
Tracks through tempestuous snows his 
savage prey, 


The rein-deer’s spoil, the ermine's treasure 
shares, 

And feasts his famine -on the fat of bears ; 

Or, wrestling with the might of raging seas, 

Where round the pole the eternal billows 
freeze, [vain 

Plucks from their jaws the stricken whale, in 
Plunging down headlong through the whirl- 
ing main ; 

—His wastes of ice are lovelier in his eye 
Than all the flowery vales beneath the sky, 

And dearer far than Ciesar’s palace-dome, 

His cavern-shelter, and his cottage -home. 

O’er China’s garden-fields and peopled 
floods; 

In California’s pathless world of woods; 

Round Andes’ heights, where Winter, from 
. his throne, 

Looks down in scorn upon the summer zone; 

By the gay borders of Bermuda's isles, 

Where Spring with everlasting verdure 

smiles; ^ ~ 

' On pure Madeira’s vine-robed hills of health ; l q, vtW 
1 la Java’s swamps of pestilence and C ealth ~ r ~ 

Wliere Babel stood, where wolves and jackals 
drink, 

’Midst weeping willows, on Euphrates’ brink , 

On Carmel’s crest; by Jordan’s reverend 
stream, [dream; 

Where Canaan’s glories vanished like a 
Where Greece, a spectre, haunts her heroes' 

graves, [waves ^ ~ r j 

I And Rome’s vast mins daiken Tiber’s " , 

Where bro ken-hear ted Switzerland bewails J V 5 LC\\ ^ 
Her subject^mountabns and dishonoured Ljlx^' 

Where iUbi cm’s rocks exult amidst the sea, l u ‘ *• 

Around the beauteous isle of Liberty ; 

— Man, through all ages of revolving time, 

Unchanging mart, in every varying clime, 

Deems his own land of every land the pride. 

Beloved by Heaven o’er all the -world beside ; 

His home the spot of eafth supremely blest,— 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
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THE NEGRO’S HOME AND COUNTRY, 

* And is the Negro outlawed . from his birth?: 
■ is he alone a stranger da the earth ? i 
Is there no shed, whose peeping roof appears 
So lovely that it fills his eyes with tears ? 

No land, whose name in exile ^eard will dart- 
ice through his veins and .lightning through 
: ids heart ? * ' 

Ah! yes; belueath the beams of brighter skies, 
His home amidst his fathers’ country lies; 
There with the partner of his soul he shares 
Love-mingled pleasures, love-divided cares ; 
There, as with nature’s warmest filial fire 
lie soothes his blind, and feeds his helpless 
■ : sire, • 

His children sporting round his hut behold 
How they sliuir cherish him when he is old, 
Trained by example from their tenderest 
. ■. youth 

To deeds of charity, and words of truth.* 

—Is he not blest ? ; Behold, at closing day, 
•The negro village swarms abroad to play ; 

ITe treads the dance through allits rapturous 
rounds, 

To the wild music of barbarian sounds; 

*^5? stretched at ease, where broad palmettos 
shower 

Delicious’' cool ness in his shadowy bower, 

He feasts on tales of witchcraft, that give birth 
To breathless wondc-r, or ecstatic mirth; 

Yet most delighted when, in rudest rhymes. 
The minstrel wakes the song of elder times, 
When men were heroes, slaves to Beauty’s 
charms, 

And all the joys of life were love and arms. 
™~Ts not the Negro blest ? His generous soil 
With harvest plenty crowns liis simple toil ; 
More than his wants Ms flocks and fields af- 
ford; 

ITe loves to greet the stranger at his board : 

“ The winds were roaring and Hie White Ma'n 
fled; 

The rains of night descended on his head; 
The poor White Man sat down beneath our 
tree,— 

Weary and faint, and itlr from home was be: 
For him no mother nils with milk tire bow), 
No wife prepares the bread to cheer his soul: 
—Pity the poor White Man, who sought our 
tree, ■: b. -A . 

No wife, no mother, and no home has he,” 
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* Dv. Wintcrbot ham is 


“The reaped 'Which the 


severest insults .which c&u he offered to an African is 
to apeak disrespectfully of his mother.’* 


Thus sung the Negro’s daughters ; — - once 
again, 

■ Oh, that the poor White Man migh t hear that • 

strain! 

—Whether the victim of the treacherous 0 
Or from the Negro’s hospitable door [Moor 
Spurned, as a spy from Europe’s hateful clime, 

• And left to perish for tliy country’s crime; 

Or destined still, when all ihy wanderings 

■ ■ cease, 

On Albion’s lovely lap to rest in peace ; [he, 
Pilgrim ! in heaven or earth, where’er thou 
Angels of mercy guide and comfort thee ! 

PROGRESS OF THE SLAVE TRADE; 

Thus lived the Negro in his native land, 

Till Christian cruisers anchored on his strand: 
Where’er their grasping arms the spoilers 
spread, 

The Negro’s joys, the Negro’s virtues, fled; 
Till, far amidst the wilderness unknown, 

They flourished in the sight ot Heaven alone: 
While from the coast, with wide and wider 
sweep, 

The race of Mammon dragged across the deep 
Their sable victims, to that western bourn, 
From which no traveller might e’er return, 

To blazon in the ears of future slaves 
The secrets of the world beyond the waves. 

When the loud trumpet of eternal doom 
Shall break the mortal bondage of the tomb; 
When with the mother’s pangs the expiring 
earth 

Shall bring h er ch ildren forth to second birth , 
Then shall the sea’s mysterious caverns, 
spread 

With human relics, render up their dead: 
Though warm with life the heaving surges 
glow, 

Where’er the winds of heaven were wont to 
blow, 

In sevenfold phalanx shall the rallying hosts 
Of oeean-slumberers join their wandering, 
ghosts, 

Along the melancholy golf that roars 
From Guinea to the Caribbean shores. 

Myriads of slaves that perished on the way, 
From age to age the shark’s appointed prey, 
By livid plagues, by lingering tortures slain, 
Or headlong plunged alive into the main, 

Shall rise in judgment from their gloomy 
beds, 

And call down vengeance on their murderers 
heads. 



THE 


Yet small the -number, and the fortune 
: blest, 

Of those who in the stormy "deep found rest, 
Weighed with the unremembered millions 
more, 

That ’scaped the sea ; to perish on the shore, 
Cy the slow pangs of solitary care, 

Tlie deep devouring anguish of despair, 

The broken heart, which kin dness never heals, 
The home-sick passion which the Negro feels, - 
When, toiling, tainting in the land of canes, 
His spirit wanders to bis native plains ; 

His little lovely dwelling there he sees,: 
Beneath: the shade of his paternal trees, 

•The home of comfort then, before Ms eyes 
The terrors of captivity arise. fat rest, 
— -’Twas night: — his babes around him lay 
Their mother slumbered on their father’s 
breast: 

A yell of murder rang around their bed ; 
They woke; their cottage biased; the vic- 
tims fled: [prey; 

Forth sprang the ambushed ruffians on their 
They caught, they bound, they drove them 
... far away : [blood; 

The white man bought them at the mart of 
la pestilential barks they crossed the flood; 
Then were the wretched ones asunder torn, 
To distant isles, to separate bondage borne, 
Denied, though sought with tears, the sad 
relief 

That misery loves,— the fellowship of grief 

THE NEGRO IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The Negro, spoiled of all that nature gave 
To freeborn man, thus shrunk into a slave, 
Hia passive limbs to measured tasks confined, 
Obeyed the impulse of another mind ; 

A silent, secret, terrible control, 

That ruled his sinews and repressed his soul. 
Not for himself he waked at morning light, y 
Toiled the long day, and , sought repose at ■ 
night; 

''Els'; rest, Ilia labour, pastime, strength, and 
health, 

■ Were only portions of a master’s wealth ; 
llia'Iove^oh,' name not love, where Britons 
doom 

The fruit of love to slavery from the womb 1 

. 'Thus; spurned,: .degraded, trampled,* and 
oppressed, 

The' Negro exile languished in ■ the west, , 
With nothing left of life but hated breath, 
And not a hope except the hope in death, 


And 

THE GUINEA CAPTAIN. 

Lives there a savage ruder than the slave? 
—Cruel as death, insatiate as the grave, 
False as the winds that round his vessel blow, 
Remorseless as tilt gulf that yawns below, 

Is he who toils upon the waftin g flood, 

A Christian broker in the trade of blood ; 
Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and 
bold, m 

He buys, he sells,— ht* steals, he kills, 
gold. 

At noon, when sky and ocean, cairn and 
clear, , [sphere ; 

Bend round his bark, one blue unbroken 
When dancing dolphins sparkle through the 
brine, ■ 

And sunbeam circles o’er the waters shine; 
He sees no beauty in the heaven serene, 

No soul-enchanting sweetness in the scene, 
But, darkly scowling at the glorious day, 
Curses the winds that loiter on their way. 
When swollen with hurricanes the billows 
: y rise,;'; A; y yTy y ; Tyyyy'yy'yyyy yy: y 
To meet the lightning midway from 
■ skies ; 

When from the unbnrthened hold his shriek- 
ing slaves 

Are cast at midnight to the hungry waves; 
Not for his victims strangled in the deeps, 
Not for his crimes the harden ed pirate weep3, 
But grimly smiling, when the storm is o’er, 
Counts his sure gains, and hurries back for 
more. 

THE CREOLE PLANTER. 

Lives there a reptile baser than the slave? 
— Loathsome as death, corrupted as the grave, 
See the dull Creole, at his pompous board, 
Attendant vassals cringing round their lord; 
Satiate with food, his heavy eyelids close, 
Voluptuous minions, fan him to repose ; 
Prone on the poon day ©ouch he lolls in vain, 
Demious slumbers rock his maudlin brain; 
He starts in horror from bewildering dreams, 
His bloodshot eye with fire and frenzy gleams; 
He stalks abroad; through all his wonted 
iy. rounds,,;.; 

The Negro trembles, and the. lash resounds, 
And cries of anguish, shrilling through the 
air, 

Todistanfc fields his dread approach declare. 


Mark, as he passes,, every head -declined; 
Then slowly raised,— to curse him from 
behind. 

This is the veriest wretch on .nature’s face, 
Owned by ho country, spurned by every race; 
The tethered tyrant of one narrow span, 

The bloated vampire o.f a living man ; 

His frame,— a fungus form, of dunghill birth, 
That taints the air, and rote above the earth: ; 
His soul,— has he a soul, whose sensual breast 
Of selfish passions is a serpent’s nest ? 

Who follows headlong, ignorant, and blind, 
The vague brut£- instinct of an idiot mind ; 
Whose heart, ’midst scenes of suffering 
senseless grown, [stone; 

E’en from bis mother’s lap was chilled to 
Whose torpid pulse no social feelings move; 
A stranger to the tenderness of love, 

His motley harem charms his gloating eye, 
Where ebon, brown, and olive beauties vie*, 
His children, sprang alike from sloth and 
vice, [price: 

Are born his slaves, and loved at market 
Has he a soul ? With liis departing breath, 

A form shall hail him at the gates of death, 
The spectre Conscience,— shrieking through 
the gloom, 

4 ‘Man, we shall meet again beyond the tomb.” 
THE MOORS. 

CV Africa I amidst thy children’s woes, 

Did earth and heaven conspire to aid thy foes? 
No, thou liadst vengeance. From tliy 
northern shores 

Sallied the lawless corsairs of the Moors, 

And back on Europe’s guilty nations hurled 
Thy wrongs and sufferings in the sister 
world: 

Deep in thy dungeons Christians clanked 
their chains, 

Or toiled and perished on thy parching plains. 

THE BUCCANEERS. 

But where thine offspring crouched: be- 
neath the yoke,- 4 

In heavier peals the avenging thunder broke. 
—Leagued with rapacious rovers of the main, 
Hayti's barbarian hunters harassed Spain,* 
A mammoth race, invincible in might, 
Eapin e and massacre their dire delight, 


Peril their element;— o’er land and food 
They carried fire, and quenched the fames 
with blood ; [coasts; 

Despairing captives . hailed, them from the 
They rushed to conquest, led by Carib ghosts. 

THE MAROONS. 

Tremble, Britannia! while thine islands tell 
The appalling mysteries of Obi’s spell; • 

The wild Maroons, impregnable and free, 
Among the mountain-holds of liberty, 
Sudden as lightning darted on their foe, 

Seen like the flash, remembered like the blow. 

ST. DOMINGO. 

[ While Gallia boasts of dread Marengo’s 
fight, 

And Hohenlinden’s slaughter- deluged night, 
Her spirit sinks;— the sinews of the brave, ' 
That crippled Europe, shrunk before the 
Slave; 

The demon-spectres of Domingo rise, 

And all her triumphs vanish from her eyes. 


God is a spirit, veiled from human sight, 
In secret darkness of eternal light; 

Through all the glory of his works we trace 
The hidings of his counsel and liis face ; 
Nature, and time, and change, and fate fulfil, 
Unknown, unknowing, his mysterious will; 
Merciesand jud&mentsmark him, every hour, 
Supreme in grace, and infinite in power: 

Oft o’er the Eden -islands of the W est. 

In floral pomp, and verdant beauty dresfc, 
Roll the dark clouds of his awakened ire: 
—Thunder and earthquake, whirlwind, flood, 
and fire, [plains, 

’Midst reeling mountains and disparting 
Tell the pale world,— ‘The God of vengeance 
reigns.’ 


Nor in the majesty of stovms alone 
The Eternal makes his dread displeasure 
known ; 

At his command the pestilence abhorred 
Spares the poor slave, and smites the haughty 
lord; 


THE HURRICANE. 


THE YELLOW FEVER. 


The buccaneers, or pirates who infested the Caribbean 
seas during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were equally renowned for their valour and brutality. 


* African witchcraft. 


While to the tomb he seeshis friend consigned, 
:Forebodihg' melancholy sinks his; mind, 

■Soon ..at Ms heart ■ he feels', the monster’s 
fangs,— 

They "tear Mswitals with- convulsive pangs; 
.The. light, is anguish to his eye, thbnir 
Sepulchral vapours laden with despair ; 


Now frenzy-horrors rack his whirling brain, 
Tremendous pulses throb through every vein; 
The firm- earth shrinks beneath his torture*' 
bed, * 

Tire sky in ruins rushes o’er his head; 

He rolls, he rages in. consuming fires, 

TiE nature, spent with agony, expires. 


PART IV. 


.The Moravian Brethren— Their missions in Greenland, North America, and the West Indies— Christian Negro— 
The advocates of the Negroes in England— Granville Sharpe— Clarkson— Wilber force— Pitt— Fox— The 
nation itself— The abolition of the slave trade — The future state of the West Indies— of Africa— of the whole 
world— The millennium. 


THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN, 

Was there no Mercy, mother of the slave I 
No friendly hand to succour and to save, 
While Commerce thus thy captive tribes 
oppressed, [west? 

/ [ And lowering Vengeance lingered o’er thel 
L-Yes, Africa! beneath the stranger’s rod / 
They found the freedom of the sons of God . ) 

2, L When Europe languished in barbarian | 
gloom, 

Beneath the ghostly tyranny of Rome, [burst j 
Whose second empire, cowled and mitred, j 
A phoenix from the ashes of the first ; 

From Persecution’s piles, by bigots fired, 
AmongjBohemian mountains Truth retired ; J 
There, uhidsfc rude rocks, in lonely glens^ 
obscure, [poor, 

She found a people scattered, scorned, and j 
A little flock through quiet valleys led, 

A Christian Israel in the desert fed, 

While ravening wolves, that scorned the 
shepherd’s, hand, 

Laid waste God’s heritage through every land. 
With these the lovely Exile sojourned long ; 
Soothed by her presence, solaced by her song, 
They toiled through danger, trials, and dis- 

1 tress, 

A band of Virgins in the wilderness, 

With burning lamps, amid their secret j 
bowers, # 

Count g the watches of the weary hours, 

In patient hope the Bridegroom’s voice to 
hear, 

And see Ms banner in the clouds appear : \ 


But when the morn returning chased the 
night, [light: 

These stars, that shone in darkness, sunk in 
Luther, like Phosphor, led the conquering 
"-“'"Hay, [away. 

His meek forerunners waned, and passed 

’ THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

Ages rolled by, the turf perennial bloomed 
O’er the lorn relics of those saints entombed; 
No miracle proclaimed their power divine, 
No kings adorned, no pilgrims kissed tneir 
shrine; 

Cold and forgotten in the grave they slept; 
But God remembered them their^Father 
kept 

A faithful remnant ;— o’er their native clime 
His Spirit moved in his appointed time, 

The race revived at his almighty breath, 

A seed to serve him, from the dust of death. 
“ Go forth, my sons; through heathen realms 
proclaim 

Mercy to sinners in a Saviour’s name:’’ 

Thus spake the Lord ; they heard and they 
obeyed; 

—Greenland lay wrap?® in nature’s heaviest 
J* shade; * 

Thither the ensign of the cross they bore ; 
The gaunt barbarians met them on the shore, 
With joy and wonder hailing from afar, [star. 
Through polar storms, the light of Jacob’s 

Where roll Ohio’s streams, Missouri’s 
floods. 0 

Beneath the umbrage of eternal woods. 
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"The Red Man roamed, a lumter- warrior wild; 
v. On him the everjasting Gospel smiled ; .-■■ 

'■ *His heart was awed, confounded, pierced, 
subdued, 

./ Divinely melted, moulded, and renewed ; 

The bold base Savage, nature’s harshest clod, 

, Rose from the dust the image of Ms God. 

•■ ' And thou, poor Negro l.’ scorned ..of .all man- 
hind; • 

Thou dumb and impotent, and deaf and 
• blind; 

Thou dead in spirit 1 toil-degraded slave, 
Crushed by th course on Adam to the grave ; 
The messengers of.p&iee, o'er land and sea, 
That sought the sons of sorrow, stooped to 
. .. thee.. [eye ; . 

—The captive raised his slow and sullen 
He knew no friend, nor deemed a friend 
was nigh, 

Till the sweet tones of Pity touched his 
ears, •. 

p And Mercy bathed his bosom with her tears : 
Strange were those tones, to him those tears 
were strange; 

He wept and wondered at the mighty change, 
Felt the quick pang of keen compunction 
dart, 

And heard a small still whisper in his heart, 
A voice from heaven, that bade the outcast 
rise 

From shame on earth to glory in the skies. 

From isle to isle the welcome tidings ran ; 
The slave that heard them started into man : 
Like .Peter, sleeping in his chains, he lay, — 
The angel came, his night was turned to day; 
“ Arise! ” his fetters fall, his slumbers flee ; 
He wakes to life, he springs to liberty. 

THE CHRISTIAN NEGRO, 

No more to Dernon-Gods, in hideous forms, 
He prayed for earthquakes, pestilence, and 
storms, 

In secret agony devoured the earth, 

And, while he spared big mother, cursed his 
birth: 

To heaven the Christian Negro sent Vais 
sighs, 

In morning vows and evening sacrifice; 

He prayed for blessings to descend on those 
That dealt to him the cup of many woes ; 
Thought of his home in Africa forlorn — 

Yet, while he wept, wjoieed that he was born, 
i { No longer, burning with unholy fires, 

F He wallowed in the dust of base desires ; 


.Ennobling ■ virtue fixed . Msr' hopes Above,.: .. ■ A 
Enlarged his heart, and sanctified Ms love;. J 
With humble steps the paths of peace he tro'd 
A happy pilgrim, for he walked with God. 

THE ADVOCATES OF THE NEGROES. 

' Still slowdy spread the dawn of life and day, 
In death and darkness pagan myriads lay : . 
Stronger and heavier chains than those that . 

■■ bind . [mind 

The captive’s limbs, enthralled his ■■ abject 
The yoke of man his neck indignant bore, 

The yoke of sin his willing spirit wore. 

Meanwhile,, among the great, the brave 
, the free, * .• '■ ; 

The matchless race of Albion and the sea, 
Champions arose to plead the Negro’s cause : 
In the wide breach of violated laws, 

Through which the torrent of injustice rolled, 
They stood; with zeal unconquerably bold, 
They raised their voices, stretched their aims 
to save [slave; 

From chains the freeman, from despair the 
The exile’s heart-sick anguish to assuage, 

And rescue Afrie from the spoiler’s rage. 

She, miserable mother, from the shore, 

Age after age, beheld the barks that bora 
Her tribes to bondage: with distraction 
wrung, 

Wild as the lioness that seeks her young, 

She flashed unheeded lightnings from her 
eyes, 

Her inmost deserts echoing to her cries; 

Till agony the sense of suffering stole, 

And stern unconscious grief benumbed her 1 
So Niobe, when all her race were slain, [souk 
In ecstasy of woe forgot her pain ; 

Cold in her eye serenest horror shone, 

While pitying Nature soothed her into stone. y 


Thus Africa, entranced with sorrow, stood, 
Her fixed eye gleaming on the restless flood : 
—When Sharpe, on proud Britannia’s char- 
tered shore, [tore, 

From Libyan limbs the unsanctioned fetters 
And taught tiie world, that while she rules 
the waves, 

Her soil is freedom to the feet of slaves: 
—When Cl arkson his victorious course began, 
Unyielding in the cause of God and $ian, 
Wise, patient, persevering to the end, [bend; 
No guile could thwart, no power his purpose 
He rose o’er Afrie like the sun in smiles, 

He rests in glory on the western isles: 


THE WEST INDIES. 




—When Wii berjb rce. the minister of grace, 
The new La s Casa s of a ruined race, 

With nngei-migh'fe opposed the rage of hell, 
And fought like Michael, till the dragon- fell-: 
—When Pitt, supreme, amid the senate, rose 
The Negro’s friend, among the Negro’s foes ; 
Vet while his tones like heaven’s high thun- 
der broke, 

No fire descended to consume the yoke: 
—When Fox, all-eloquent for freedom stood, 
With speech resistless as the voice of blood; 
The voice that cries through all the Patriot’s 
veins, [chains ; 

When at his feet his country groans in 
The voice that whispers in the mother’s 
breast, 

When smiles her infant in his rosy rest ; 

Of power to bid the storm of passion roll, 

Or touch with sweetest tenderness the soul. 
He spake in vain, —till, with his latest breath, 
He broke the spell of Africa in death. 

The Museto whom the lyre and lute belong, 
Whose song of freedom is her noblest song. 
The lyre with awful indignation swept, 

O’er the sweet lute in silent sorrow wept, 

— When Albion’s crimes drew thunder from 
her tongue, * [she sung. 

—When Afric’s woes o’erwheltned her while 
Lamented C owner I in thy patli Itread ; 

Oh, that on me were thy meek spirit shed 1; 
The woes that wring my bosom once were 
thine; 

Be all thy virtues, all thy genius, mine! 
Peace to thy soul! thy God thy portion be; 
And in his presence may I rest with thee! 


Quick at the call of Virtue, Freedom, 
Truth, [youth 

Weak withering age and strong aspiiing 
Alike the expanding power of pity felt ; 

’he coldest, hardest hearts began to melt ; 
From breast to breast the flame of justice 
glowed; 

"Wide o’er its banks the Nile of mercy flowed ; 

5 Through all the isle the gradual waters 
swelled; * [polled;! 

Mammon in vain the encircling flood re-/ 
Overthrown at length, like Pharaoh and his 
' host, [the coast. 

His shipwrecked hopes lay scattered round 

THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

High on her rock in solitary state, 
..Sublimely musing, pale Britannia sate : . 
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Her awful forehead on her spear reclined, 

Her robe and tresses streaming with the 
wind: [crept; 

Chill through her frame fore bodin g tremors 
The Mother thought upon her Slnsf^aTid 
we.pt: 

—She thought of Nelson in the battle slain, 
And his last signal beaming o’er the main; * 

In Glory’s circling arms the hero bled. 

While Victory bound the laurel on his head; 

At once immortal, in both worlds, became 
His soaring spirit and abiding name; [bier: 

— She thought of Pitt, lica^i-broken on his 
And “0 ray Country!'* echoed in her ear; 
—She thought of Fox;— she heard him 
faintly speak, 

His parting breath grew cold upon her cheek, 
His dying accents trembled into air ; 

“ Spare injured Africa! the Negro spare! ” 

She started from her trance!— and round ^ 
the shore 

Beheld her supplicating sons once more 
Pending the suit so long, so vainly tried, 
Renewed, resisted, promised, pledged, denied, 
The Negro's claim to all his Maker gave, 

And all the tyrant ravished from the slave. 
Her yielding heart confessed the righteous 
claim; 

Sorrow had softened it, and love o’ercame; 
Shame flushed her noble cheek, her bosom 
burned; . 

To helpless, hopeless Africa she turned; 

She saw her sister in the Mourner’s face, 

And rushed with tears into her dark embrace ; 
“All hail!*” exclaimed the Empress of the sea, 

“ Thy chains are broken, Africa, be free ! ” 

THE FUTURE OF THE WEST INDIES. 

Muse ! take the harp of prophecy :— be- 
hold ! 

The glories of a brighter age unfold : 

Friends of the outcast! view the accom- 
plished plan, 

, The Negro towering to the height of mart. 

I The blood of Romans, "Saxons, Gauls, and - 
.^Danes, >M 

Swelled the rich fountain; of the Briton’s 
.'. veins; : - 

Unmingled streams a warmer life impart, 
And quicker pulses to the Negro’s heart: 

A dusky race beneath the evening sun, 

Shall blend their spousal^iirrents into one ; ' 

* M England expects every' man to do bis duty,” ■ ; ■ 
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THE WEST INDIES. 


Is beauty bound to colour, shape, or air? 

No ; God created all his offspring fair. 

Tyrant and slave their tribes shall never see, 
For God created all his offspring free; 

Then Justice, leagued with Mercy, from 
Shall reign in all the liberty of love; {above, 
And the sweetshores beneath the balmy west 
Again shall be “ the islands of the blest,” 

THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 

Unutterable mysteries of fate 
Involve, 0 Africa ! tby future state. 

—On Niger’s bidks, m lonely beauty wild, 

A Negro-mother carols to her child : 

“ Son of my widowed love, my orphan joy ! 
Avenge thy father’s murder, 0 my boy I ” 
Along those banks the fearless infant strays, 
Bathes in the stream, among the eddies plays; 
Seethe Joy bounding through the eager race; 
The fierce youth , shouting foremost in the 
chase, 

Drives the grim lion from his ancient woods, 
And smites the crocodile amidst his flood.",. 
To giant strength in u nshorn manh ood grow V, 
He haunts the wilderness, he dwells alonv, 

A tigress with her whelps to seize him sp’-ang ; 
He tears the mother, and he tames the foung 
In the drear cavern of their native rock : 
Thither wild slaves and fell banditti flock ; 
He heads their hordes; they burst, like 
c jap-* 01 ™* rains, - 

c ln ueath and devastation o’er the plains; 
Stronger and bolder grows his ruffian band, 
Prouder his heart, more terrible his hand ; 
He spftads his banner; crowding from alar, 
Innumerable armies rush to war ; 

Resistless as the pillared whirlwinds fly 
O’er Libyan sands, revolving to the sky, 

In fire and wrath through every realm they 
run, [sun ; 

Where the noon-shadow shrinks beneath the 


Till at the Conqueror’s feet from sea to sea, 
A hundred nations bow the servile knee, . 
And throned in nature’s unrevealed domains; 
The Jenghis Khan of Africa he reigns. 

Dim through the night of these tempestu- 
ous years 

A Sabbath dawn o’er Africa appears ; 

Then shall her neck from Europe's yoke be 
freed, 

And healing arts to hideous arms succeed ; 
At home fraternal bonds her tribes shall bind. 
Commerce abroad espouse them with man- 
kind, 

While Truth shall build, and pure Religion 
bless 

The Church of God amidst the wilderness. 

THE MILLENNIUM. 

Nor in the isles and Africa alone 
Bethe Redeemer’s cross and triumph known ; 
Father of Merci'esi speed the promised hour ; 
Thy kingdom come with all-restoring power; 
Peace, virtue, knowledge, spread from pole 
to pole, 

As round the world the ocean waters roll! 
—Hope waits the rnofning of celestial light; 
Time plumes his wings for everlasting flight; 
Unchangingl.easonshave their march begun; 
Millennial jrears are hastening to the sun ; 
Seendhrough thick clouds, by Faith’s trans- 
piercing eyes, 

The New Creation shines in purer skies, 

' - All hail! —the age of crime and suffering 
ends; [descends; 

The reign of righteousness from heaven 
Vengeance for ever sheathes the afflicting 
sword ; 

Death is destroyed, and Paradise restored ; 
Man, rising from the ruins of his fill]. 

Is one with Gon, and God is All in AIL 





